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HISTORY  AND  CULTURE  OF  THE 
LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  DELTA  REGION 


INTRODUCTION 


Much  of  what  is  profoundly  American  -  what  people  love  about  America 
has  come  from  the  Delta. 


The  Lower  Mississippi  Delta  is  a  vast  and 
vital  part  of  the  American  landscape.  This 
broad,  alluvial  valley  reaches  from  south- 
ern Illinois  to  the  southeastern  tip  of 
Louisiana,  covers  more  than  90,000  miles 
of  rivers  and  streams,  more  than  3  million 
acres  of  land,  and  dictates  much  of  the 
region's  landscape  and  land  use.  The  Delta 
forms  the  most  important  bird  and  water- 
fowl migration  corridor  on  the  continent 
and  supports  North  America's  largest 
wetland  area  and  bottomland  hardwood 
forest. 

The  Delta's  cultural  traditions  are  as  rich 
and  diverse  as  its  natural  resources.  This  is 
a  land  of  converging  cultures  with  a  unique 
complexity  and  density  of  history,  prehis- 
tory, and  cultural  expression.  Over  the 
centuries  American  Indians,  French,  Arab, 
Spanish,  African,  German,  English,  Irish, 
Scots-Irish,  Jewish,  Italian,  Chinese, 
Mexican,  and  Southeast  Asian  peoples 
have  established  and  maintained  their 
distinctive  ethnic  identities.  Often  these 
cultures  intermingled  to  form  discreet,  new 
cultural  elements  found  only  in  the  Delta. 

Millions  of  travelers  visit  the  Delta  each 
year  and  provide  over  $17  billion  in  direct 
revenue  to  counties  and  parishes.  Nearly 
300,000  jobs  are  travel-related  with  a 
payroll  of  over  $3  billion.  Heritage  tourism 
development,  which  seeks  to  expand  and 
revitalize  urban  and  rural  economic 
development  opportunities  through  the 
preservation,  management,  and  utilization 
of  natural,  historic,  cultural,  and  recrea- 


tional resources,  presents  one  opportunity 
for  achieving  economic  gain  in  the  Delta. 

This  volume  II  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Delta  Region  Heritage  Study  is  a  compan- 
ion document  to  volume  I,  which  was 
released  to  the  public  in  March  1998.  To- 
gether the  volumes  represent  one  of  the 
National  Park  Service's  responses  to  Title 
XI  —  Lower  Mississippi  Delta  Region 
Initiatives  passed  by  Congress  in  1994. 

Volume  I  contains  background  information 
on  the  study  area,  legislative  mandates, 
concepts,  and  management  alternatives  for 
conserving,  managing,  and  using  the 
heritage  resources  of  the  Delta.  This  sec- 
ond volume  contains  cultural  and  historic- 
al, natural,  recreational,  and  economic 
overviews  of  the  Delta  and  an  analysis  on 
more  than  2,000  resources  that  are  now 
being  preserved  and  used,  or  may  offer 
opportunities  for  the  future,  to  attract 
visitors  to  the  Delta.  The  descriptions  and 
analysis  contained  in  the  tables  in  the 
appendix  form  a  database  of  information  to 
guide  those  interested  in  developing 
heritage  tourism  initiatives  in  the  Delta. 

Although  the  resource  tables  may  seem  all 
inclusive,  they  are  not  a  complete  listing  of 
all  the  cultural,  natural,  or  historic  re- 
sources of  the  Delta.  Rather  they  represent 
a  cross-section  of  the  heritage  resources 
found  in  this  diverse  and  richly  textured 
region.  Cooperative  efforts  between  local 
residents,  businesses,  and  governments 
will  be  needed  to  achieve  the  full  potential 
of  heritage  tourism  opportunities  illustrated 
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by  these  diverse  resources  and  to  ensure 
the  inclusion  of  all  interested  parties  and 
sites. 

Along  with  the  analysis  of  resources,  this 
volume  also  presents  a  comprehensive  list 
of  national  natural  landmarks,  national 
historic  landmarks  and  historic  districts, 
and  some  of  the  recreational  resources 
found  in  the  Delta. 


be  used  together.  They  give  some  insight 
into  the  complexity  of  the  social,  political, 
and  natural  environments  of  this  very 
special  part  of  the  nation.  Together  the 
volumes  create  a  base  from  which  Con- 
gress might  make  decisions  regarding 
future  planning  and/or  implementation 
strategies  related  to  heritage  preservation 
and  heritage  tourism  initiatives  in  the 
Delta. 


The  two  volumes  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Delta  Region  Heritage  Study  are  meant  to 


VIGNETTES  OF  THE  LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  DELTA 
REGION'S  HERITAGE 


A  MULTICULTURED  REGION 

The  diversity  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
Delta  region's  heritage  is  reflected  in  the 
names  of  cities  and  towns  up  and  down  the 
river  —  Ste.  Genevieve,  Kaskaskia, 
Altenburg,  Wittenburg,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Cairo,  Hickman,  Helena,  Memphis, 
Vicksburg,  Natchez,  Baton  Rouge,  New 
Orleans,  and  Venice.  The  Mississippi 
River  and  its  associated  bounty  not  only 
sustained  the  region's  first  inhabitants,  the 
Indians,  but  have  in  succeeding  centuries 
attracted  immigrants  from  around  the 
world. 

Spanish  claims  to  the  Delta  region 
originated  with  DeSoto's  expedition  in  the 
early  1540s.  Although  their  presence  in  the 
region  was  relatively  short-lived,  the 
Spanish  left  their  cultural  stamp  on  life  in 
the  Delta's  southern  reaches.  For  example, 
the  French  Quarter's  noteworthy 
architecture  has  a  definite  Spanish 
influence. 

Frenchman  Sieur  de  la  Salle  descended  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  claimed  the  entire  watershed  for  Louis 
XIV  in  1682.  In  1686  a  French  settlement 
at  Arkansas  Post  became  the  region's  first 
permanent  white  settlement.  When  Pierre 
le  Moyne  Iberville  brought  colonists  to 
present-day  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  in  1699, 
the  French  established  a  line  of  posts  and 
settlements  from  present-day  Mobile, 
Alabama,  New  Orleans,  and  Ste. 
Genevieve  northeastward  to  Detroit. 

During  the  18th  century  a  substantial 
French  presence  developed  throughout  the 


Lower  Mississippi  Delta  region. 
Descendant  French  populations  still  live  in 
southern  Illinois  and  Missouri,  in  such 
communities  as  Prairie  du  Rocher, 
Kaskaskia,  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  Cape 
Girardeau,  as  well  as  in  Baton  Rouge,  New 
Orleans,  and  Acadian  Louisiana.  But 
perhaps  the  most  unique  of  all  the  French 
descendants  are  the  Acadians  who  arrived 
in  Louisiana. 

During  Great  Britian's  conquest  of  the 
French  empire  in  North  America  (1754— 
1763,  the  British  expelled  nearly  75%,  or 
over  10,000,  of  the  French  Catholic 
Acadians  from  Nova  Scotia.  Many  of  the 
deported  Acadians  initially  settled  in  the 
American  colonies  to  the  south  or  in 
France.  However,  the  Acadians  were  not 
welcome  either  in  the  American  colonies, 
where  rampant  anti-Catholicism  and 
antipathy  towards  the  French  persisted,  or 
in  France,  where  native  Frenchmen 
resented  their  government  land  allotments 
and  pensions.  Early  in  the  1780s,  Spain 
offered  the  Acadians  land  in  the  Louisiana 
Territory  to  settle  upon,  and  in  1785 
approximately  1,600  Acadians  departed 
France  for  the  Spanish  colony.  Over  the 
succeeding  decades,  Acadians  continued  to 
migrate  to  Louisiana  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  France,  and  the  Caribbean, 
where  some  deported  Acadians  had  also 
settled  during  the  18th  century.  Today, 
Acadian  descendants  are  predominantly 
found  in  Louisiana  and  the  New  England 
region  of  the  United  States,  Quebec,  and 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada  and  in 
France  (Minister  of  the  Environmental- 
Parks  Canada  1986). 
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Many  of  the  Acadians  who  migrated  to 
Louisiana  settled  in  the  eastern  prairies  and 
along  Bayou  Lafourche  and  the  Lower 
Mississippi  River  to  farm,  fish,  hunt,  and 
trap,  while  interacting  and  intermarrying 
with  their  American,  Spanish,  Indian,  and 
African-American  neighbors.  The  social 
life  of  the  French  dialect  speaking  Acadi- 
ans, or  Cajuns  as  they  became  known,  was 
centered  on  the  hospitality  and  conviviality 
of  their  homes: 

Neighbors  gathered  periodically  at 
boucheries,  coups-de-main, 
weddings,  and  funerals.  Bals  de 
maison  (house  dances)  were  held 
often,  attended  mostly  by  young 
people.  VeillJes  (evening  visits) 
were  intensely  anticipated  by  all. 
People  regularly  traveled  many 
miles. ..to  visit  their  friends.  Oral 
entertainment  —  games,  folk 
stories,  music,  and  gossip  —  were 
highlights  of  the  evening.  .  .  .  Food 
was  an  essential  ingredient  of  all 
major  social  gatherings,  including 
even  dances  and  funerals.  The 
foodways  were  dominated  by  hardy 
American  foodstuffs  —  corn,  rice, 
beans,  cane  syrup,  melons,  and 
potatoes,  but  prepared  in  the 
distinctive  styles  of  the  French 
Creole  or  Cajun  (Ancelet  1991). 

Today,  Cajun  cuisine  and  music,  which  has 
been  transformed  from  its  traditional  19th 
century  character  by  the  addition  of  the 
accordion,  guitar,  drums,  and  amplification 
(Ancelet  1991)  are  deeply  embedded  in 
Louisiana  culture  and  are  a  unique 
component  of  the  Delta  region's  heritage. 

Also  culturally  distinctive  within  the  lower 
Mississippi  Delta  region  is  the  Creole 
population  of  Louisiana.  The  term  Creole 


refers  to  a  diversity  of  cultural  groups.  The 
white  Creoles  of  colonial  Louisiana  were 
born  of  French  and  Spanish  parents  before 
1803.  White  Creoles  were  generally  landed 
gentry,  who  adopted  and  retained  European 
mannerisms  and  enjoyed  a  cultured  and 
sophisticated  lifestyle.  In  central  Louisiana 
the  Cane  River  Creoles  of  color  emerged 
from  a  family  of  freed  slaves.  The  social 
stratum  occupied  by  Creoles  of  color  was 
unique  to  Louisiana.  Some  of  the  Cane 
River  Creoles  became  wealthy  plantation 
owners  and  developed  their  own  unique 
culture,  enjoying  the  respect  and  friendship 
of  the  dominant  white  Creole  society.  In 
the  context  of  racial  mixing,  Creole  could 
also  refer  to  those  of  European-Indian 
descent  in  Louisiana  (NPS  1993). 

Besides  the  various  groups  mentioned 
above,  many  other  immigrant  groups  have 
come  to  the  Lower  Mississippi  Delta 
region  seeking  economic  opportunity, 
including  African-American  freedmen  and 
slaves.  German  immigrants  created  numer- 
ous communities  along  the  Mississippi 
River  above  New  Orleans  and  Sephardic 
Jews  migrated  to  New  Orleans  from  coun- 
tries ringing  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
Irish  came  to  the  Delta  in  the  1830s  and 
were  often  considered  more  expendable 
than  slaves.  Irish  day  laborers  were  expect- 
ed to  work  at  the  most  dangerous  and 
unpleasant  jobs,  such  as  heavy  construction 
in  malaria  infested  areas.  By  1830  a  small 
community  of  Filipinos  had  established  a 
small  fishing  village  in  southern  Louisiana. 
Transpiedmont  Scots-Irish  moved  to  the 
lower  Delta  from  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  Also  in  the  1830s,  other  Euro- 
Americans  migrated  from  the  east  and 
southeastern  U.S.  to  the  Delta,  which  was 
then  known  as  the  "Southwest."  Chinese 
laborers  were  recruited  from  New  Orleans 
and  Asia  in  the  1870s.  A  decade  later  many 
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Jewish,  Sicilian,  and  Lebanese  people 
migrated  to  the  delta  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  and  a  Syrian  community 
was  established  in  the  Arkansas  delta.  A 
substantial  Italian  contingent  settled  in 
New  Orleans  in  the  late  19th  century.  In 
the  1950s  Cubans  moved  to  New  Orleans 
and  the  migration  of  Vietnamese  to  south- 
ern Louisiana,  many  of  whom  became 
shrimpers,  occurred  in  the  1970s. 

The  bayous  of  Louisiana  and  the  rich 
lowland  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Delta 
continue  to  lure  immigrants.  In  the  last 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
patterns  of  immigration  have  once  again 
shifted.  The  largest  numbers  of  immigrants 
now  stem  from  Mexico,  the  Philippines, 
Korea,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
Jamaica.  River  cities  and  towns,  chal- 
lenged by  changing  economies  that  feature 
commercial  enterprise  and  industry,  rather 
than  agriculture,  are  absorbing  the  new- 
comers. The  racial  and  ethnic  heritage  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  Delta  region  will 
continue  to  evolve  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
residential  neighborhoods  of  the  Delta. 


the  Mississippi  River  on  both  sides,  offers 
access  to  both  the  river  delta  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. Driving  through  communities 
oriented  to  the  Delta  reveals  dynamic 
relationships  between  people  and  the  land. 
Many  of  these  towns,  quiet  and  isolated, 
have  recently  reclaimed  their  ties  with  the 
river  —  the  flood  walls  have  been  beached 
allowing  access  to  the  river.  These  com- 
munities today  actively  seek  visitors  to 
come  and  share  in  their  scenic  and 
architectural  delights,  unchanged  for  so 
long. 

The  architectural  diversity  of  the  Delta 
towns  is  staggering.  They  reflect  Spanish, 
French,  British,  German,  and  early  Ameri- 
can influences;  they  have  survived  floods 
and  wars,  and  have  escaped  urban  renewal. 
There  are  landed  estates  with  Greek  Reviv- 
al homes,  such  as  Melrose  in  Natchez, 
sugar  plantations  along  Bayou  Lafourche, 
and  churches  in  Port  Gibson.  Architectural 
masterpieces  abound:  French  colonial  era 
structures  in  Ste.  Genevieve  and  the  Cane 
River  area  in  northwestern  Louisiana,  the 
Great  American  Pyramid  in  Memphis,  and 
the  Vieux  Carre'  in  New  Orleans. 


DELTA  CULTURES 
REFLECTED  IN  THE 
LANDSCAPE 

Throughout  the  length  and  breath  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  Delta  region,  the  towns 
reflect  an  allure,  a  presence,  and  a  feeling 
all  their  own.  According  to  Marie  E.  Meyer 
in  1926,  "They  have  an  air  of  permanence, 
these  old  river  towns  .  .  .  Facing  the  river, 
they  seem  to  belong  to  it,  having  no  desire 
to  climb  the  bluffs  and  live  on  the  prairie 
beyond  (Botkin  1955). 

The  Great  River  Road,  a  network  of 
federal,  state,  and  county  roads  paralleling 


The  lower  Delta  region's  architectural  her- 
itage evokes  a  sense  of  the  past  defined  by 
scale,  materials,  and  layout.  Some  small 
Delta  towns  have  physically  taken  only 
small  steps  out  of  the  past  century,  or 
sometimes  even  two  centuries.  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, Kaskaskia  Island,  and  Prairie  du 
Rocher  exude  their  French  origins.  Farmers 
and  storekeepers  swap  stories  in  Chester, 
New  Madrid,  Hickman,  Helena,  Dyers- 
burg,  Covington,  Greenville,  Yazoo  City, 
and  Plaquemine. 

Historic  farms  and  small  towns  are  an 
important  element  of  Delta  culture  and 
architecture  and  there  are  many  styles  of 
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folk  buildings  throughout  the  region, 
including  dog  trot,  shotgun,  Creole  cottage, 
raised  cottage,  I-house,  center  passage 
house,  and  undercut  galleries,  plus  barns 
and  gins.  For  example,  until  the  1830s  log 
cabins  were  found  throughout  Memphis,  as 
well  as  in  the  Delta.  Simple  three-room 
cabins  with  full  front  porches  are  still  fairly 
common.  Sharecroppers  were  tied  to  the 
rural  landscape  and  cabins.  Since  share- 
cropping  is  an  extended  form  of  economic 
slavery,  houses,  barns,  gins,  and  related 
structures  looked  much  as  they  did  prior  to 
the  Civil  War.  "The  quarters"  is  a  rural 
plantation  manifestation  that  consisted  of  a 
cluster  or  row  of  shotgun  houses  or  cabins. 

Several  architectural  features  are  important 
to  the  Delta  region.  The  porch  not  only 
reflects  the  Delta  climate's  high  tempera- 
tures and  humidity,  but  also  the  influences 
of  Caribbean  and  African  architecture.  Dog 
trot  houses  have  breezeways  to  cool  resi- 
dents. In  southern  Louisiana  Cajuns  often 
lived  in  family  clusters  on  prairies  called 
coves,  and  informal  camps  consisting  of  a 
shack  or  hut  serve  as  get-a-ways  for 
hunting,  fishing,  and  relaxing  in  southern 
Louisiana. 

The  region's  distinctive  nonresidential 
architecture  includes  churches,  riverside 
warehouses,  courthouses,  country  stores, 
rice  mills,  gins,  and  sugar  mills. 

Funerary  design  is  a  distinctive  architec- 
tural form  in  the  Delta  region.  European 
cemeteries  were  sometimes  located  on 
Native  American  mounds,  some  of  which 
were  prehistoric  burial  grounds.  The  exact 
origin  of  the  aboveground  burial  vaults  in 
New  Orleans  is  unknown.  They  could  be 
an  adaptation  to  the  high  water  tables  or  a 
reminder  of  the  Spanish  colonial  period, 


but  suffice  it  to  say  these  burial  grounds 
provide  a  fascinating  lure  to  visitors. 

The  lower  Mississippi  Delta  region's 
cultural  landscape  is  composed  of  human 
and  natural  elements,  combining  some- 
times in  harmony,  sometimes  in  discord. 
For  instance  the  river  grows  into  an  over- 
powering feature  as  one  travels  ever 
southward: 

I  believe  only  that  Eden  is  still  attainable, 
though  not  easily;  that  the  Mississippi, 
great  sewer,  father  of  waters,  master  and 
slave  of  its  self-created  earth,  is  destined 
to  become  the  true  artery  of  a  nation's 
impregnable  heart  (Carter  1942). 


As  the  Mississippi  River  flows  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  relationship  between  land 
and  water  changes;  it  is  no  longer  close  and 
intimate,  but  broad  and  unknowable.  The 
overwhelming  defining  feature  in  the  lower 
Delta  is  the  levee  system  running  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  lower  river  levee  system  is  a  compel- 
ling and  eye-catching  aspect  of  the  land- 
scape and  of  southern  culture.  In  New 
Orleans  swamp  drainage  and  reclamation 
altered  the  landscape  dramatically.  Resi- 
dents built  the  city's  first  levees  in  1718; 
now  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  a  single  continuous  levee  system 
extends  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


But  the  Mississippi  River  was  never  tamed, 
as  the  levees  failed  to  deter  the  river's 
periodic  onslaughts.  After  the  great  flood 
of  1927,  other  human-engineered  elements 
became  part  of  the  river  landscape,  includ- 
ing riverbanks  stabilized  with  mats  of 
willows,  revetments,  mattresses  of  wire- 
linked  concrete  slabs,  dikes,  floodways, 
and  cutoff  channels.  During  the  1973  flood 
the  river  threatened  to  take  the  shorter 
route  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  via  the  Atacha- 
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falaya  River,  but  the  Old  River  control 
structure,  erected  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corp 
of  Engineers,  held  (barely).  Twenty  years 
later  levees  along  the  lower  Missouri  and 
Illinois  segment  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  Delta  failed.  Numerous  farms  and 
several  farm  villages  such  as  Valmeyer, 
Illinois,  have  been  relocated  on  higher 
ground  since  that  disaster.  The  river  is  still 
the  most  significant,  inspiring  feature  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi  Delta  region. 

DELTA  CULTURES  IN 
LITERATURE  AND  MUSIC 


The  lower  Mississippi  River  Delta  is  an 
enduring  theme  in  American  literature.  It  is 
the  source  of  great  fiction  and  fancy,  travel, 
history  and  tales  —  an  inspiration  to 
generations  of  writers.  The  Europeans  who 
arrived  to  explore  or  exploit  left  accounts 
of  the  delta  as  well.  Starting  with  members 
of  Hernando  de  Soto's  1541  expedition, 
accounts  of  gold  and  glory,  of  death  and 
disease  provide  a  record  of  a  river  that  now 
exists  only  in  memory.  Fathers  Jacques 
Marquette  and  Louis  Hennepin  described 
the  immense  size  of  river,  its  natural  state, 
and  countless  species  of  wildlife.  Numer- 
ous other  travelers  have  written  of  their 
personal  discoveries  by  way  of  their 
physical  and  mental  journeys  through  the 
unknown. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  travelers  have 
described  their  journeys  through  the  Delta. 
Jonathan  Carver  and  Samuel  S.  Forman,  in 
the  latter  decades  of  the  18th  century,  were 
followed  by  Zadoc  Cramer,  who  described 
the  delta  in  1801.  John  Bradbury,  Frances 
Trollope,  and  Charles  Dickens  recorded 
their  impressions  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
river,  and  John  James  Audubon  painted  the 
avian  life  in  this  region  during  the  early  to 


mid- 1800s.  These  19th  century  traveling 
authors  shared  their  impressions  of  the 
lower  Delta  country  not  only  with  Ameri- 
cans living  in  the  East,  but  Europe  as  well. 

Finally,  the  floodplain  beyond  the  levees  is 
an  internationally  recognized  landscape 
feature.  The  Delta  covers  35,000  square 
miles  from  southern  Illinois  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  encompassing  219  counties  in 
seven  states  and  approximately  8.3  million 
people.  In  northeastern  Louisiana,  western 
Mississippi,  and  southeastern  Arkansas, 
mile  after  mile  of  rich,  black,  alluvial  soil 
stretches  before  the  eye.  The  Delta  sup- 
ports not  only  traditional  agriculture,  thriv- 
ing communities,  and  new  economic 
endeavors  but  an  internationally  artistic 
and  cultural  expression  as  well.  Like  the 
down  home  blues  of  Robert  Johnson  and 
Elmore  James,  the  lower  Mississippi  Delta 
landscape  retains  its  raw,  earthy,  isolated, 
sensory,  and  soulful  ethos. 

Historians,  too,  have  chronicled  the  river 
and  its  hinterland's  legacy,  interpreting  its 
meaning  and  significance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  including  Fran- 
cis Parkman  and  Herri  de  Tonti  retelling 
the  exploits  of  LaSalle;  Clark  Wissler's 
celebration  of  the  American  Indians;  Ray 
Allen  Billington's  assessment  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  frontier;  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner's  analysis  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley's  significance  on  the  course  of 
American  history;  and  John  Francis  Mc- 
Dermott's  celebration  of  French  culture 
and  its  accomplishments  in  the  Mississippi 
valley.  Others  have  chronicled  lives  of 
gambling  and  speculation,  the  romance  of 
steamboats,  the  horrors  of  war,  the  tragedy 
of  floods,  and  the  river's  supposed  con- 
quest by  railroads  and  bridges,  dams,  and 
levees.  Yet  no  contemporary  historian  has 
assumed  the  daunting  task  of  researching 
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and  writing  a  historical  synthesis  of  this 
region.  Historians  have  nibbled  around  the 
edges  with  useful  monographs  on  music, 
the  region's  epicurean  delights,  Delta- 
based  African- Americans'  march  towards 
racial  equality,  and  other  specialized 
topics,  but  none  have  interpreted  this 
complex  mosaic  in  context  of  America's 
growth  and  development. 

Fictional  and  autobiographical  interpre- 
tations of  life  throughout  the  Delta  recall 
the  sickness,  adversity,  wonder,  and  insight 
that  Mississippi  River  Delta  life  brought  to 
many.  These  accounts  are  cultural  classics: 
Mark  Twain  learning  how  to  "read"  the 
river;  William  Alexander  Percy  walking 
the  levees  looking  for  "boils;"  Lyle  Saxon 
describing  the  "flotsam  and  jetsam,  the 
riffraff  of  the  world"  who  gathered  above 
the  barrooms  of  Gallatin  Street  in  New 
Orleans;  William  Johnson,  a  freedman, 
detailing  everyday  life  in  antebellum 
Natchez;  George  Washington  Cable's 
portrait  of  Louisiana  Creoles;  and  John 
McPhee  describing  the  near  collapse  of  the 
Old  River  control  structure  during  the  1973 
flood. 

There  are  also  authors  who  grew  up  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta  who  chose  to  write  about 
the  Delta  as  well  as  other  subjects.  The 
Delta  region  is  not  central  in  their  writings, 
but  it  contributes  to  the  authors'  outlook. 
For  example,  early  feminist  author  Kate 
Chopin  of  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans, 
wrote  of  a  married  woman's  "awakening" 
in  a  repressive  household  set  in  St.  Louis. 
Richard  Wright  depicted  harsh  truths  about 
slavery,  segregation,  and  racism,  and  his 
best  known  work,  Native  Son,  is  set  in  a 
burgeoning  African-American  community 
in  Chicago,  many  of  whose  residents  had 
migrated  north  from  the  lower  Delta 
region.  Also  notable  was  Arna  Bontemps, 


who  depicted  the  lives  and  struggles  of 
African-Americans  and  was  a  seminal 
contributor  to  the  Harlem  Renaissance,  a 
period  of  vigorous  literary  creativity 
among  African-Americans  during  the 
1920s. 

Other  Delta-based  or  inspired  authors 
include  Mississippian  natives  William 
Faulkner,  who  used  the  Delta  as  the  setting 
for  his  intricate  novels,  and  Willie  Morris, 
who  embodies  the  southern  tradition  of 
backporch  storytelling.  Eudora  Welty's 
stories  of  Southern  family  life  evoke  the 
Southern  sense  of  place  so  often  associated 
with  Southern  writers.  Cape  Fear  resident 
Thomas  "Tennessee"  Williams  shared  his 
perceptions  of  the  colorful  delta  characters 
he  grew  up  with  in  rural  Mississippi  in  his 
many  plays.  Historian  Shelby  Foote,  of 
Greenville,  Mississippi,  enthralled  readers 
with  the  personalities,  ironies,  and  tri- 
umphs of  the  Civil  War,  and  Alex  Haley  of 
Henning,  Tennessee,  poignantly  depicted 
the  struggles  of  African- Americans  in  his 
works  of  historical  fiction.  Contemporary 
best-  selling  author  John  Grisham  uses  the 
rich  heritage  of  the  Delta  as  a  palette  for 
his  popular  suspense  novels.  As  Green- 
ville, Mississippi,  resident  Hodding  Carter 
noted  in  1942,  however,  both  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  the  Southern  Delta 
tradition  remain  elusive: 

...  so  many  have  written  about  the 
river  ...  I  have  read  what  most  have 
written,  and  without  them  I  could  not 
add  another  book  to  the  list.  Yet  when 
you  leave  them  you  are  still  confused, 
for  their  eyes  saw  different  things  and 
at  different  times.  The  navigator  tells 
his  story  and  the  explorer  his,  and  the 
historian  and  the  planter,  the  naturalist 
and  the  pilot  and  the  soldier.  The  river 
is  in  all  of  them.  But  if  you  try  to  use 
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them  piecemeal,  you  find  a  patternless 
puzzle  (Carter  1942). 

From  the  earliest  oral  traditions  Delta 
storytellers  possessed  a  strong  sense  of 
place,  of  which  the  landscape,  water,  and 
heat  formed  the  backdrop.  Tragedy  and 
melodrama  are  popular  southern  genres, 
and  kinship  and  family  are  important 
themes  in  Delta  literature.  Southern  class 
differences  and  racial  conflict  have  also 
long  given  rise  to  written  expression,  and 
the  themes  of  delta  writers,  especially  the 
elementalism  and  focus  on  "blood,  sweat 
and  tears"  reality,  often  parallel  those  of 
Delta  blues  songs. 


Music  and  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
delta  are  synonymous  and,  indeed,  the 
Delta  is  the  cradle  of  American  music. 
Musical  styles  within  the  Delta  region  are 
diverse  and  it  was  here  that  the  blues, 
Cajun  music,  jazz,  and  zydeco  evolved. 
Yet  best  known  around  the  world  is  the 
blues  music  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
Delta.  Developed  by  people  engaged  in 
struggle,  infused  with  spirit  and  speaking 
in  dialect,  the  blues  are  rooted  in  African 
music  and  evolved  from  field  hollars,  the 
work  songs  of  slaves  that  often  carried 
deeply  layered,  coded  messages.  It  is  said 
that  misery  produces  creativity  and 
resiliency,  and  the  blues  is  deeply  rooted  in 
the  African-American  experience  and  the 
rural  settings  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas  Deltas.  The  blues  tell  stories  of 
frustrated  love,  broken  homes,  and  other 
miseries  of  an  oppressed  and  displaced 
people.  The  blues  is  a  music  of 
hardworking,  exploited  people  and  this 
distinct,  indigenous  music  was  largely 
developed  by  musicians  with  no  formal 
training,  but  with  an  ear  for  the  rhythms  of 
their  daily  lives. 


The  blues  were  originally  sung  and 
performed  throughout  the  Delta  in  fields 
and  plantation  shacks,  churches,  tent 
shows,  and  juke  joints,  many  of  which 
rarely  exist  today.  Internationally  known 
musicians  and  composers,  such  as  W.  C. 
Handy,  Muddy  Waters,  Ike  Turner,  Sam 
Cooke,  and  Charlie  Patton,  performed  in 
Clarksdale,  Mississippi,  along  Issaquena 
by  the  tracks,  a  stretch  called  "The  New 
World,"  and  in  such  Clarksdale  juke  joints 
as  Smitty's  Red  Top  Lounge,  Margaret's 
Blue  Diamond  Lounge,  and  Red's  South 
End  Disco.  In  Helena,  Arkansas,  juke 
joints  such  as  the  Hole  in  the  Wall  hosted 
blues  players  like  Robert  Johnson,  Sonny 
Boy  Williamson,  Muddy  Waters,  John  Lee 
Hooker,  Bobby  Blue  Bland,  Elmore  James, 
and  Jimmy  Rodgers  —  the  "Mississippi 
Blue  Yodeler."  In  the  early  1940s  Helena 
was  home  to  the  Delta's  first  major  radio 
show  with  live  blues  being  performed  on 
King  Biscuit  Time.  Today,  Helena  hosts 
the  annual  King  Biscuit  Blues  Festival, 
which  attracted  some  100,000  music 
aficionados  in  August  1996. 

The  success  of  blues  music,  however,  is  a 
relatively  recent  phenomenon.  Originally  a 
rural  sound  and  strongly  connected  to 
place,  blues  went  unrecognized  as  com- 
mercially viable  for  years,  due  to  racial 
prejudice  and  the  subsuming  of  the  blues 
under  other  types  of  music,  such  as  jazz 
and  rock  &  roll.  As  the  Mississippi  River 
facilitated  the  movement  of  people  and 
their  music  all  over  America,  major 
metropolitan  areas  along  the  river,  such  as 
New  Orleans,  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  and 
Chicago  soon  shared  similar  musical 
forms.  Later,  the  blues  began  to  circulate 
the  nation  on  the  radio,  first  recorded  in 
Memphis  before  the  Depression  and  later 
in  Chicago.  Today  rap  music  is  a  form  of 
contemporary  blues  that  draws  upon  past 
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blues'  themes  and  musicians,  but  old  time 
Delta  blues  barely  exists  and  is  now  mostly 
for  new  types  of  audiences. 

Because  cultural  creativity  in  the  Delta  is 
synergistic,  resulting  from  the  region's 
European/African- American/Native 
American  roots,  the  blues  influenced  other 
musical  styles  as  well,  including  honky- 
tonk,  boogie-woogie,  country/  western, 
swamp  pop,  and  rockabilly.  Sun  Records  in 
Memphis  promoted  rockabilly  artists 
Donny  Burgess,  Ronnie  Hawkins,  and 
others,  while  the  clubs  of  Helena  and  West 
Memphis  helped  launch  the  careers  of 
Johnny  Cash,  Charlie  Rich,  and  Conway 
Twitty.  Cousins  Jerry  Lee  Lewis,  Jimmy 
Swagert  (the  televangelist)  and  Mickey 
Gilley,  raised  in  and  near  Ferriday,  Louisi- 
ana, contributed  to  the  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual musical  mixture.  Stax,  Sun  Studios, 
Millers  and  other  delta  recording  com- 
panies brought  the  sounds  of  the  Delta  to 
the  nation  and  world.  For  example,  Elvis 
Presley,  who  came  to  musical  maturity  at 
Sun  records  in  Memphis,  took  variants  of 
blues  music  mainstream  in  the  mid-1950s. 
Today,  music  festivals  routinely  celebrate 
the  Delta  region's  varied  musical  heritage 
throughout  the  year,  as  well  as  at  several 
celebrations  in  New  Orleans,  including 
Mardi  Gras,  the  Po-Boy  Blues  Festival,  the 
Louis  Armstrong  Classic  Jazz  Festival,  and 
the  New  Orleans  Jazz  and  Heritage 
Festival. 

Unique  food  preparation,  a  specialty  of  the 
region  that  is  limited  only  by  one's  culi- 
nary desires,  also  defines  the  Delta. 
Festivals  celebrating  food,  music,  or  both 
are  numerous  along  the  river. 

"Livin'  on  the  Levee"  is  an  annual 
celebration  of  Delta  food,  music,  and 
culture  held  in  West  Memphis,  Arkansas. 


An  annual  Crawfish  Festival  is  held  in 
Dermott,  Arkansas.  Eudora,  Arkansas,  is 
the  Catfish  Capital  of  Arkansas,  with  an 
annual  festival  as  well.  Louisiana's  tourism 
slogan  is  "We're  Really  Cookin"!  The  state 
as  a  whole  boasts  regional  food  with 
national  gusto.  The  diversity  of  Louisiana 
food  ranges  from  northern  home  cooking 
to  authentic  Cajun/Creole  cuisine  in  the 
south.  Frequently  copied  recipes  include 
black  iron  skillet  cornbread,  Louisiana 
pecan  pie,  Cajun  seafood  jambalay a, 
spinach  madeleine,  and  crabmeat  and  corn 
bisque. 


Just  as  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
provides  nourishment  for  plants  and 
animals,  the  Delta  region  provides 
inspiration  for  the  cultural  life  of  people 
who  live  there.  The  Delta's  image  is 
reflected  literally,  figuratively,  spiritually, 
and  musically  in  the  rich  lives  and  diverse 
expressions  of  its  residents. 

INDIANS  —  THE  REGION'S 
FIRST  INHABITANTS 

By  now  it  is  a  cliche  to  say  that  the  "New 
World"  was  anything  but  new  when 
Columbus  arrived,  but  less  well  known  is 
the  sheer  breadth  of  the  pre-Columbian 
civilizations.  Millions  of  people  inhabited 
the  Americas  in  1492,  most  densely  along 
the  coasts  and  major  rivers,  and  these 
indigenous  peoples,  or  American  Indians, 
were  the  original  discoverers,  explorers, 
and  settlers  of  the  New  World.  They  spoke 
over  600  distinct  languages.  Indian 
economies  varied  from  farming,  to 
maritime,  to  hunters  and  gatherers,  and 
Indian  artisans  were  adept  at  weaving, 
carving,  sculpting,  and  painting.  The  pre- 
Columbian  Americas  were  a  teeming 
world  of  life  —  a  rich  tapestry  of  cultures 
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with  diverse  economies,  complex  religious 
cosmologies,  and  sophisticated  arts  and 
crafts  (Josephy  1994). 

Though  the  date  that  humans  first  trod 
upon  the  North  American  continent  is 
unknown,  contemporary  scientific  and 
archeological  data  suggests  that  the  earliest 
American  Indians  migrated  eastward 
across  Asia  and  apparently  began  crossing 
from  present-day  Siberia  to  Alaska  via  an 
ancient  land  bridge,  sometime  between 
10,000  to  70,000  years  ago.  Rising  ocean 
waters,  precipitated  by  melting  glaciers, 
eventually  submerged  the  land  bridge,  but 
subsequent  generations  continued  the 
migration  by  navigating  the  narrow  Bering 
Strait.  Many  of  the  migrants  gradually 
spread  southward  "...  across  the  American 
landmass,  exploring  the  ten  thousand  miles 
from  the  Arctic  to  Cape  Horn,  .  .  . 
adjust(ing)  and  adapt(ing)  to  regional 
extremes  of  temperature  and  climate,  to  the 
mountains,  the  deserts,  the  woodlands,  and 
the  prairies"  (Thomas  1993). 


Mississippian  is  the  term  with  which 
archeologists  label  the  diverse  pre- 
European  contact  societies  of  Indians  who 
eventually  inhabited  the  fertile  river  valleys 
of  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers  in  what  is  now  the  southeast- 
ern United  States,  extending  as  far  west 
and  north  as  present-day  Oklahoma  and 
Wisconsin,  respectively.  From  approxi- 
mately a.d.  700  to  the  arrival  of  the  first 
European  explorers  during  the  16th 
century,  the  mound  building  Mississip- 
pians  thrived,  sustained  primarily  by  the 
hand-farming  of  both  native  plant  crops 
and,  beginning  sometime  between  approxi- 
mately A.D.  800-1 100,  the  nonindigenous 
maize,  or  corn,  which  was  first  domesti- 
cated by  Indians  in  the  semiarid  lands  of 
present-day  Mexico  (Thomas  1993).  Farm- 


ing corn  enabled  the  Mississippians  to 
produce  food  surpluses,  which  gradually 
transformed  their  lifeways,  yielding  more 
complex  social,  political,  and  economic 
relationships: 

As  (the  Mississippian  Indians)  became 
more  agricultural,  they  came  to  rely 
more  heavily  on  centralized  authority 
and  economic  redistribution.  At  the 
same  time,  as  economic  and  social 
controls  became  more  concentrated, 
larger  agricultural  surpluses  were 
needed  to  support  the  infrastructure. 
Mississippian  society  entered  a  positive 
feedback  cycle.  Change  required  more 
change  .  .  .  (and)  .  .  .  (t)he  Mississip- 
pian people  responded  to  the  challenge. 
They  reorganized  their  settlements  into 
ranked  hierarchies,  reflecting  in  their 
spatial  arrangements  the  increasing 
social  distance  between  nobles  and 
commoners.  .  .  .Atop  huge,  flat-topped 
mounds,  eastern  native  American 
aristocrats  presided  over  the  ceremon- 
ies and  rituals  that  codified  the  Missis- 
sippian lifeway.  Townspeople  sup- 
ported their  royalty,  setting  them  apart 
from  commoners  both  socially  and 
politically.  Although  Mississippian 
communities  remained  largely  autono- 
mous, their  extensive  economic  and  kin 
ties  created  far-flung  alliances,  which, 
in  turn,  created  rivalries.  But  (unlike 
European  forms  of  conquest)  when 
rivalry  broke  out  into  open  conflict, 
Mississippian  warlords  exacted  tribute 
and  allegiance,  allowing  the  van- 
quished to  remain  on  their  land.  ...  As 
political  and  social  ranking  prolif- 
erated, the  Mississippian  mindset  was 
increasingly  reinforced  by  ceremony 
and  sacrament.  These  beliefs  expressed 
ancestral  obligations,  celebrated 
successful  harvests,  hunts,  and  warfare, 
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and  reinforced  esteem  for  social  leaders 
through  elaborate  mortuary  ritual 
(Thomas  1993). 

At  the  time  the  Spaniard  Hernando  de  Soto 
and  his  expeditionary  army  landed  on  the 
west  coast  of  present-day  Florida  in  1539, 
many  of  the  leading  Mississippian  centers, 
e.g.,  Etowah  (Georgia),  Spiro  (Oklahoma), 
Moundville  (Alabama),  and  Cahokia 
(Illinois),  were  already  in  decline.  Yet,  as 
de  Soto's  army  slogged  overland  through 
the  Southeast  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
bloody  encounters  between  the 
Mississippians  and  the  Spanish  expedition 
presaged  the  Indians  eventual  loss  of  their 
lands  and  lifeways,  as  Europeans 
increasingly  penetrated  the  continent  over 
the  succeeding  centuries.  Even  more 
devastating  was  the  onslaught  of  the 
microbe.  European  contact,  beginning  with 
de  Soto's  expedition,  introduced  virulent 
diseases  among  the  Mississippian  Indians, 
for  which  they  had  no  immunity.  Ravaged 
by  epidemics  of  smallpox  and  malaria  and 
infections  such  as  typhoid  fever,  measles, 
syphilis,  and  tuberculosis,  the  Mississip- 
pian population  plummeted  (Thomas, 
Josephy,  and  Miller  1993).  As  a  result  of 
depopulation,  the  surviving  Mississippians, 
who  were  refugees  in  their  own  land, 
began  uniting  into  new  communities,  or 
what  the  British  and  Americans  would 
term  "tribes." 

In  Georgia  and  Alabama,  a  confed- 
eration of  many  refugee  groups  came 
to  be  dominated  by  the  Creeks  (as  the 
English  called  them).  Other  descend- 
ants of  the  mound-building  Mississip- 
pians became  the  Chickasaws,  the 
Seminoles,  and  the  Choctaws.  Still 
other  refugees,  the  Cherokees,  came  to 
occupy  the  hill  and  mountain  country 
of  western  North  Carolina  and  eastern 


Tennessee  .  .  .  (becoming)  ...  the 
largest  tribe  in  the  Southeast.  .  . 
(Thomas  1993;  Miller  1993). 

By  the  18th  century,  the  French,  for  whom 
Sieur  de  LaSalle  had  claimed  the  whole  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  1682,  perceived  the  role  and 
purpose  of  the  New  World  as  a  source  of 
great  enrichment  for  the  Crown  and 
aristocrats  at  home.  The  lands  and  the 
Indians  who  occupied  them  existed  merely 
for  rapid  exploitation.  One  of  the  most 
ruthless  examples  of  such  exploitation  was 
the  French  treatment  of  the  Natchez 
Indians,  ".  .  .  the  closest  of  any  eighteenth- 
century  Indian  nation  in  the  Southeast  to 
the  Mississippian  cultures  encountered  by 
the  first  Spanish  explorers."  In  1716,  the 
French  established  a  colonial  settlement  on 
the  bluffs  of  present-day  Natchez,  Missis- 
sippi, safe  from  flooding,  easily  defensible, 
near  fertile  lands,  and  overlooking  an 
extensive  waterway  for  transportation  and 
trade.  The  early  settlement  included  a 
palisade,  Fort  Rosalie.  In  response  to 
French  attempts  to  seize  their  lands,  the 
Natchez  Indians  massacred  the  settlers  and 
burned  the  fort  in  1729.  French  retaliation 
was  swift  and  final,  exemplifying  the  ".  .  . 
cycle  of  European  aggression,  Indian  retal- 
iation, and  war  that  would  become  all  too 
familiar  between  whites  and  Indians  later 
in  the  century."  By  1732  the  Natchez 
Indians  had  been  all  but  eliminated  from 
the  area  that  today  bears  their  name,  either 
killed,  sold  into  slavery,  or  assimilated  into 
other  regional  tribal  groups,  such  as  the 
Chickasaws  ( White  1993). 

The  ongoing  rivalry  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  throughout  the  1 8th  century 
posed  increasing  perils  for  all  Indians  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  as  the  British  and 
French  intermittently  engaged  in  warfare 
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for  empire  wherever  they  met.  As  Great 
Britain  and  France  increasingly  vied  for 
territory  and  trade  in  the  New  World, 
North  America  became  a  battleground  for 
two  countries  already  at  odds.  The  British 
and  French  clashed  first  over  the  allegiance 
of  the  Indian  tribes  between  the  Appala- 
chians and  the  Mississippi  River,  then  over 
the  lands  in  the  vast  drainage  basins  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  ultimately  over  the  whole 
of  North  America.  A  series  of  four  world 
wars,  which  began  in  Europe  in  1689  and 
culminated  in  the  what  was  known  as  the 
French  and  Indian  War  in  America  and  the 
Seven  Years'  War  in  Europe  (1756-1763), 
finally  decided  the  future  of  North  America 
in  favor  of  the  British  and  the  Americans. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  concluded  in 
February  1763,  Great  Britain  acquired 
from  France  all  of  Canada  and  the  interior 
east  of  the  Mississippi  except  for  the  port 
of  New  Orleans.  Spain,  which  was  induced 
by  France  to  enter  the  war  against  the 
British,  yielded  the  Florida  territory  to 
Great  Britain  in  return  for  the  restoration  of 
Cuba,  which  the  British  overran  the  year 
before.  France  compensated  its  ally  by 
ceding  all  French  territories  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  Spain  (White  1993;  Joesphy 
1994). 

As  Great  Britain  struggled  to  address  the 
disposition  of  its  newly  acquired  western 
frontier  and  the  Indians  who  inhabited  the 
lands,  the  British  government  issued  the 
Proclamation  of  1763  in  October,  intended 
as  a  temporary  measure  until  a  permanent 
policy  could  be  worked  out.  The  Procla- 
mation established  boundaries  for  three 
new  crown  colonies:  Quebec,  East  Florida, 
and  West  Florida.  All  other  western  terri- 
tory, from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  from  Florida  to  500  north 
latitude,  was  reserved  for  the  Indians,  to 
the  chagrin  of  fur  traders,  settlers,  and  land 


speculators  alike.  The  restrictive  frontier 
policy  was  especially  galling  to  the  planters 
of  the  South.  By  concentrating  on  their  one 
money-making  crop,  the  Virginia  tobacco 
planters  in  particular  had  so  depleted  the 
soil  that  cheap  lands  farther  west  seemed 
their  only  salvation  (White  1993;  Josephy 
1994). 

A  proclamation  issued  an  ocean  away, 
however,  could  not  be  enforced  by  the 
small  British  presence  in  America.  Many 
colonial  Americans  agreed  with  George 
Washington's  declaration  that  the  procla- 
mation be  ignored:  "I  can  never  look  upon 
that  proclamation  in  any  other  light .  .  . 
than  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  Indians.  .  .  .  Any  person, 
therefore,  who  neglects  the  present 
opportunity  of  hunting  out  good  lands  .  .  . 
will  never  regain  it"  (Harwell  1968).  The 
settlers  who  edged  ever  westward  regarded 
the  Indians  as  little  more  than  an  encum- 
brance to  be  removed,  and  by  the  turn-of- 
the  century,  an  Indian  war  was  imminent  in 
the  American  territory  north  of  the 
Floridas. 

Throughout  the  18th  and  into  the  early 
19th  centuries,  Indian  tribes  along  the 
frontier  were  deceived  into  making  land 
concessions  through  treaties  they  little 
understood,  yielding  tens  of  millions  of 
acres  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys 
by  the  1810s.  As  the  force  of  American 
arms  gradually  "quieted"  Indian  title  to  the 
land,  the  uprooted  Creeks,  Cherokees, 
Kaskaskias,  Shawnees,  and  others  migrated 
westward  to  an  inhospitable  welcome  on 
the  lands  of  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas,  who 
resented  their  presence.  When  war  broke 
out  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  an  aggressive  Tennessee 
militia  commander  named  Andrew  Jackson 
warred  against  the  Indians  in  the  southeast 
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while  waiting  to  check  any  British  cam- 
paign in  the  region.  After  routing  the 
Creeks  in  March  1814  at  the  battle  of 
Horseshoe  Bend  in  central  Alabama, 
Jackson  seized  millions  of  acres  of  their 
land  and  erected  Fort  Jackson  on  Hickory 
Ground,  a  sacred  spot  of  the  Creek  Nation. 
The  fervor  with  which  Jackson  fought 
Indians  and  his  army's  defeat  of  the  British 
at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  in  1815 
transformed  him  into  the  most  popular 
national  hero  since  George  Washington 
(White,  Joesphy,  and  Nash  1992). 

Jackson's  Indian-fighting  days,  however, 
were  far  from  over.  In  1 8 1 7  the  now 
General  Jackson  and  an  army  of  militia 
invaded  Spanish  Florida,  a  haven  for  the 
Creeks  and  Seminoles  who  threatened  the 
security  of  American  settlers  in  Georgia. 
After  burning  Indian  villages  and  hanging 
several  Indian  chiefs,  Jackson  took  it  upon 
himself  to  march  on  Pensacola,  oust  the 
Spanish  territorial  governor,  and  claimed 
the  territory  for  the  United  States.  The 
outraged  Spanish  government,  hamstrung 
by  unrest  at  home  and  rebellion  in  Latin 
America,  could  muster  only  a  weak 
diplomatic  response  and  soon  after  agreed 
to  cede  Florida  to  the  United  States 
through  the  Adams-Onis  Treaty,  which 
also  established  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  all  the  way  to 
the  Pacific  (Josephy  and  Nabokov  1993). 

Though  the  nation's  northern  and  southern 
boundaries  were  established  by  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  respectively, 
and  by  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  the  lands 
could  not  be  widely  settled  until  the 
Indians  who  still  occupied  them  were 
either  subjugated  or  expelled.  In  the 
southeast,  the  federal  government,  which 
had  little  sympathy  for  the  Indian  culture, 
offered  Indian  tribes  the  choice  of 


assimilation,  of  adopting  the  ways  of  white 
society  and  changing  from  a  hunting  and 
farming  economy  to  one  of  settled 
agriculture,  or  of  moving  west.  To  the 
consternation  of  land  hungry  settlers,  many 
of  the  Indians  preferred  acculturation  to 
abandoning  their  ancestral  lands  (White 
1993  and  Josephy  1993). 

The  most  acculturated  of  the  southeastern 
Indians  were  the  Cherokee.  At  the  outset  of 
the  19th  century,  the  Cherokee  occupied 
vast  tracts  of  land  in  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
and  the  western  Carolinas.  As  their  land 
base  shrunk,  however,  Cherokee  elders 
decided  that  accommodation  rather  than 
resistance  offered  the  best  hope  for  their 
people's  survival.  In  1808  the  Cherokee 
conceived  a  written  legal  code  exhibiting 
elements  of  common  and  Indian  law,  and 
in  1816  missionaries  opened  a  boarding 
school  for  Cherokee  youth  near  present- 
day  Chattanooga  and  began  baptizing 
students  into  the  Christian  faith.  By  1827 
the  Cherokee  nation  had  adopted  a  written 
constitution  similar  to  those  of  nearby 
states,  with  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  government,  and  were 
publishing  a  tribal  newspaper.  Increasingly 
Cherokees  abandoned  community 
settlements  to  establish  individual 
farmsteads,  and  many  of  those  who 
undertook  the  cultivation  of  cotton  became 
slaveholders.  Though  the  Cherokee,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  the  other  Indians  of  the  so- 
called  five  "civilized  tribes"  (the  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  Seminole,  and  Creek), 
embraced  many  of  the  ways  of  the  white 
America,  the  Indians,  who  were  bound  to 
the  land  by  centuries  of  discovery  and 
settlement,  were  soon  to  be  ousted  from 
their  lands  with  the  ascendancy  of  Andrew 
Jackson  to  the  presidency  in  1828  (White 
1993  and  Josephy  1994). 
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During  his  first  annual  message  to 
Congress  in  1829,  the  newly  elected 
President  Jackson  advocated  the  removal 
of  Indians  from  their  lands  in  the  southeast 
and  endorsed  the  preeminence  of  states' 
rights  to  either  Indian  or  federal  laws.  Later 
that  year  the  Georgia  legislature  declared 
the  Cherokee  constitution  invalid  and  after 
Jackson  signed  the  Indian  Removal  Act  in 
May  1830  (Indians  would  "voluntarily" 
exchange  their  lands  in  the  East  for 
protected  and  forever  guaranteed  lands 
west  of  the  Mississippi),  prepared  to 
distribute  the  Cherokees'  land  by  lottery. 
Cherokee  Chief  John  Ross  sought  an 
injunction  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  to  halt  both  the  extension  of 
Georgia  law  over  the  Cherokees  and  the 
state's  seizure  of  Indian  lands.  In  1831 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  in  the  case  of 
Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  denied  the 
injunction,  because  Indian  tribes  were 
dependent  nations  who  could  not  sue  in 
United  States  courts,  but  declared  that  only 
the  federal  government  had  sovereignty 
over  the  Indians  and  the  disposition  of  their 
lands.  A  year  later,  in  the  case  of  Worcester 
v.  Georgia,  the  Chief  Justice  ruled  that  the 
Cherokee  nation  was  an  autonomous 
political  entity  over  which  the  state  of 
Georgia  had  no  claim  without  Cherokee 
consent  by  law  or  treaty.  Upon  learning  of 
the  chief  justice's  latest  ruling,  however, 
Jackson  privately  uttered  his  famous 
dictum,  "John  Marshall  has  made  his 
decision,  now  let  him  enforce  it,"  and  the 
president  and  the  Jacksonian-controlled 
Congress  looked  the  other  way  as  Georgia 
defied  the  court's  ruling  (White,  Josephy, 
Nabokov,  and  Nash  1992).  When  the  states 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee  soon  after  extended  the 
sovereignty  of  their  laws  over  the  Indian 
nations  within  their  borders, 


.  .  .  (t)he  federal  government  held  out 
removal  as  the  only  realistic  hope  for 
renewed  security  and  sovereignty,  and 
in  desperation  and  anguish  southern 
Indians  were  left  to  "choose."  The  large 
majority  of  Indians  in  the  south  had  no 
desire  to  remove,  but  after  1832  they 
had  no  effective  way  to  resist.  In  each 
nation  there  came  to  be  those  who  saw 
removal  as  inevitable.  Some  viewed  it 
as  a  way  of  escaping  whites;  some  saw 
personal  or  factional  gain  in  coopera- 
tion; some  simply  resigned  themselves 
to  obtaining  the  best  price  they  could. 
And  .  .  .  federal  negotiators,  employing 
various  degrees  of  coercion  and  fraud, 
obtained  their  removal  treaties.  The 
most  blatantly  fraudulent  of  all  was  the 
New  Echota  Treaty  of  1835  with  the 
Cherokees.  Negotiated  with  the  Ridge 
group,  who  represented  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  nation,  it  was,  as  the 
Cherokee  national  council  said,  "a 
fraud  upon  the  Cherokee  people" 
(White  1993). 

Many  of  the  Cherokees  refused  to  leave 
their  eastern  lands,  however,  and  in  1837 
and  1838  the  United  States  Army  simply 
rounded-up  the  vast  majority  of  Cherokees 
and  herded  them  west  to  "Indian  Territory" 
of  present-day  Oklahoma  (Eyewitness 
accounts  later  melded  into  one  narrative 
told  both  of  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
Indians  were  seized  and  the  resigned 
dignity  with  which  many  accepted  their 
fate: 

Families  at  dinner  were  startled  by  the 
sudden  gleam  of  bayonets  in  the 
doorway  and  rose  up  to  be  driven  with 
blows  amid  oaths  along  the  trail  that 
led  to  the  stockade.  Men  were  seized  in 
their  fields  or  going  along  the  road, 
women  were  taken  from  their  [spin- 
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ning]  wheels  and  children  from  their 
play.  ...  To  prevent  escape  the  soldiers 
had  been  ordered  to  approach  and 
surround  each  house,  as  far  as  possible, 
so  as  to  come  upon  the  occupants 
without  warning.  One  old  patriarch 
when  thus  surprised  calmly  called  his 
children  and  grandchildren  around  him, 
and  kneeling  down  bid  them  pray  with 
him  in  their  own  language,  while  the 
astonished  soldiers  looked  on  in  si- 
lence. Then  rising  he  led  the  way  into 
exile.  A  woman,  on  finding  the  house 
surrounded,  went  to  the  door  and  called 
up  the  chickens  to  be  fed  for  the  last 
time,  after  which  taking  her  infant  on 
her  back  and  her  other  children  by  the 
hand,  she  followed  her  husband  with 
the  soldiers  (White  1993). 

Remembered  by  the  Cherokees  as  the  Trail 
of  Tears  (the  road  they  traveled  was  the 
"road  they  cried"),  the  forced  resettlement 
brought  death  to  an  estimated  one-quarter 
of  the  approximately  16,000  who  began  the 
trek  westward,  due  primarily  to  rampant 
disease  and  the  scarcity  of  food  and  water. 
In  addition,  looters  plundered  the  homes 
and  graves  they  left  behind,  officials  and 
soldiers  overseeing  the  trek  robbed  many 
Cherokees  of  their  personal  property  along 
the  way,  and  the  cost  of  the  resettlement, 
which  totaled  nearly  $6  million,  was  de- 
ducted from  the  $9  million  allotted  the 
Cherokee  for  their  lands  east  of  the 
Mississippi  (White,  Josephy,  and  Nash 
1992). 


Though  the  Cherokees  endured  perhaps  the 
most  tragic  of  the  Indian  resettlements, 
from  the  1820-1 840s  the  majority  of 
Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  were 
relocated  to  the  West.  Only  remnants  of  the 
fragmented  tribes  endured  in  the  Southeast, 


e.g.,  the  Choctaw  and  Hooma  in  Missis- 
sippi, the  Cherokee  in  North  Carolina,  and 
the  Seminoles  in  Florida.  Millions  of  acres 
of  former  Indian  land  throughout  the 
Southeast  was  opened  to  white  occupation, 
which  helped  fuel  the  coming  economic 
expansion  of  the  nation.  In  the  Indian 
Territory  the  relocated  Cherokees,  Choc- 
taws,  Chickasaws,  Seminoles,  and  Creeks 
began  to  rebuild  their  societies  amidst  the 
challenges  of  the  new  world.  The  Indian 
Appropriation  Act  of  1851  recognized  as 
reservations  the  lands  upon  which  the 
southeastern  tribes  were  forcibly  resettled; 
yet,  the  promises  of  inviolable  western 
lands  would,  like  the  promises  before,  be 
broken  (White  1993,  Josephy  1994,  and 
Nabokov  1993). 

Inspired  in  part  by  the  impulse  of  humani- 
tarian reform,  such  as  the  popular  writings 
of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  who  depicted  the 
injustices  and  cruelties  inflicted  upon 
Indians  in  A  Century  of  Dishonor  (1881) 
and  Ramona  ( 1 884),  but  more  so  by  the 
pressing  need  to  satisfy  the  land  hunger  of 
Western  settlers,  Congress  in  1887  passed 
the  Dawes  Severalty,  or  General  Allot- 
ment, Act.  This  Act  would  guide  the 
federal  government's  Indian  policy  until 
1934.  To  assimilate  Indians  into  main- 
stream American  society,  the  Dawes  Act 
provided  each  family  head  who  agreed  to 
abandon  their  tribal  culture  160  acres  of 
reservation  land  to  cultivate  and  the 
prospect  of  full  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  after  a  probationary  period  of  25 
years.  Surplus  acres,  of  which  there  were 
millions,  would  be  bought  from  the  Indians 
by  the  United  States  and  opened  to 
settlement  (the  land  rush  of  1889  into  the 
Indian  Territory  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  state  of  Oklahoma).  The  land 
allotted  the  Indians,  however,  was  often  the 
least  fertile  and  their  unfamiliarity  with  the 
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legal  concept  of  holding  land  in  severalty, 
possessing  individual  allotments  of  land  in 
fee  simple  title,  left  many  vulnerable  to  the 
chicanery  of  land  hungry  settlers.  At  the 
time  the  state  of  Oklahoma  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1907,  which  the  federal 
government  originally  promised  would  be 
the  Indians  alone  for  ".  .  .  as  long  as  the 
grass  grows  and  the  rivers  run 
Indians  nationwide  had  lost  nearly  60%  of 
their  reservation  lands  (Nabokov  1993, 
Josephy  1994,  Nash  1992,  and  Deloria 
1993). 

In  1924  the  Indian  Citizenship  Act  con- 
ferred full  citizenship  upon  the  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  Indians  who  had  not 
yet  accepted  land  allotments  or  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  various 
19th  century  ".  .  .  treaties  and  statutes  .  .  . 
baited  with  the  promise  of  citizenship.  .  .  ." 
(Nabokov  1993).  But  not  until  the  passage 
of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934 
did  the  nearly  half-century  of  coerced 
assimilation  end.  The  Indian  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  the  first  formulated  policy  that 
solicited  the  input  of  Indians,  reversed  the 
practice  of  land  allotment,  recognized  the 
principle  of  tribal  ownership  of  reservation 
lands,  and  established  the  tribes  as  "de- 
pendent domestic  nations"  that  exist  on  a 
government-to-government  basis  with  both 
the  states  and  the  federal  government,  the 
foundation  of  Indian  sovereignty  today. 
Nearly  two  decades  later  federal  Indian 
policy  briefly  reversed  course  and  once 
again  endorsed  assimilation,  as  Congress 
in  1953  implemented  a  "termination" 
policy  to  end  tribal  autonomy  and  offered 
subsidies  to  those  Indian  families  that  left 
the  reservations  and  relocated  in  cites.  The 
political  activism  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians,  organized  in  1944, 
compelled  the  Eisenhower  administration 
to  suspend  the  policy  in  1958  and  reaffirm 


for  Indians  the  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment and  self-determination,  but  it  was  not 
until  1970  that  President  Richard  Nixon 
officially  repudiated  the  termination  policy 
(Deloria  1993). 

Today,  over  500  years  after  Columbus's 
landing,  the  intrinsic  values  of  different 
cultures  are  widely  recognized.  Yet,  the 
identity  of  perhaps  the  least-known  Ameri- 
cans, the  Indians,  still  resonates  with  the 
reality  of  how  the  Americans  who  were 
here  first  were  displaced  and  subjugated  by 
the  those  who  came  later  to  penetrate  the 
wilderness  and  link  the  continent. 

AFRICAN-AMERICANS:  FROM 
SLAVERY  TO  EQUALITY 

The  notorious  trans-Atlantic  slave  trade, 
which  reached  its  peak  during  the  18th  and 
early  19th  centuries,  dispersed  millions  of 
Africans  throughout  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. The  first  Africans  arrived  in  colonial 
North  America  at  Jamestown,  Virginia  in 
1619  and  scholars  contend  that  British 
colonists  initially  recognized  them  as 
indentured  servants.  Their  status,  however, 
changed  in  1641  when  the  Massachusetts 
colony  sanctioned  the  enslavement  of 
African  laborers.  Similarly,  Maryland  and 
Virginia  authorized  legal  servitude  in 
1660,  and  by  1755  all  13  colonies  had 
legally  recognized  chattel  slavery  (NPS 
1995a). 

Due  to  diverse  climates  and  geographic 
conditions,  legal  bondage  varied  in  coloni- 
al North  America.  In  the  North,  most 
Africans  labored  on  small  farms.  Those 
who  lived  in  cities  worked  as  personal 
servants  or  were  hired  out  as  domestics  and 
skilled  workers.  Although  northern  colo- 
nists had  little  use  for  slave  labor,  they 
accumulated  substantial  profits  from  the 
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lucrative  slave  trading  industry.  Converse- 
ly, southern  colonies  grew  quite  dependent 
on  human  bondage.  Southern  landowners 
often  purchased  African  laborers  for  their 
tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo 
plantations.  By  the  late  1 8th  century,  slave 
labor  became  increasingly  vital  to  the 
southern  economy  and  the  demand  for 
African  workers  contributed  greatly  to  the 
steady  increase  of  their  population.  This 
growth  in  population  and  the  threat  of 
insurrections  induced  colonial  legislatures 
to  pass  legal  codes  that  restricted  the 
movement  of  enslaved  Africans.  While 
white  colonists  petitioned  for  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain,  antislavery 
advocates  also  demanded  human  rights  and 
liberty  for  all  people,  including  slaves 
(NPS  1995a). 

Shortly  after  the  War  of  Independence, 
calls  to  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
generated  increasingly  widespread  support. 
Led  by  Quakers  and  liberated  African- 
Americans,  the  antislavery  movement 
swayed  some  northern  state  legislatures  to 
grant  immediate  manumissions  to  soldier- 
slaves  and  gradual  emancipation  to  other 
enslaved  Africans.  Northern  slaveholders 
allowed  some  bondsmen  to  purchase  their 
freedom,  while  others  petitioned  for  libera- 
tion through  the  courts.  Slavery  remained  a 
vital  element  of  southern  society,  however, 
and  any  opportunity  to  eliminate  the 
institution  nationwide  ended  in  1787  when 
the  United  States  Constitution  permitted 
the  slave  trade  to  continue  until  1808  and 
protected  involuntary  servitude  where  it 
then  existed  (NPS  1995a). 

The  emergence  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793 
revolutionized  the  production  of  cotton, 
further  solidifying  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  South.  "King  Cotton"  came  to 
dominate  the  southern  economy,  as  cotton 


production  rose  from  approximately 
13,000  bales  in  1792  to  more  than  5 
million  bales  by  1 860.  Increased  cotton 
production  necessitated  an  increase  in 
slaves  to  work  the  fields,  where  men  and 
women  often  toiled  side-by-side,  and  the 
African-American  population  in  the  South 
also  rose  from  approximately  700,000  in 
1790  to  nearly  4  million  by  1860.  By  the 
mid- 19th  century,  the  majority  of  the 
nation's  cotton  was  raised  in  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  and  nowhere  in 
the  antebellum  South  was  the  cotton 
economy  more  dominant  than  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  which  was  ".  .  .  the  wealthiest 
town  per  capita  in  the  United  States  .  .  ." 
on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  (NPS  1995a 
and  Hilliard  1994). 

Slaves  who  were  part  of  the  urban  black 
community  in  the  South  frequently  worked 
as  domestics  or  in  business  establishments 
and  the  South' s  small  segment  of  free 
blacks  were  comprised  predominantly 
tradesmen  and  craftsmen,  including 
carpenters,  barbers,  blacksmiths,  dress- 
makers, and  seamstresses,  though  free 
blacks  also  earned  livings  by  peddling, 
fishing,  farming,  and  chopping  wood.  One 
of  the  most  notable  members  of  the 
South' s  free  black  community  was  William 
Johnson,  a  former  slave  who  became  a 
prosperous  barber  renowned  for  his  busi- 
ness acumen  and  wealth.  Emancipated  in 
1 820  at  the  age  of  1 1 ,  Johnson  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  free  black  barber.  Johnson  went 
into  business  on  his  own  in  1828,  and  was 
successful  enough  by  the  mid- 1830s  to 
take  advantage  of  varied  business  oppor- 
tunities. He  operated  three  barbershops  in 
Natchez,  where  he  employed  free  blacks 
and  slaves,  and  he  owned  farmland  culti- 
vated by  slaves  and  white  overseers  (NPS 
1993). 
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Although  masters  closely  oversaw  every 
aspect  of  their  slaves'  lives,  slaves  retained 
some  autonomy  in  their  private  family 
lives,  in  their  relations  with  each  other,  and 
in  their  religious  practices.  Slaves  endured 
the  worst  aspects  of  slavery  through  the 
strength  of  their  social  and  cultural  ties.  A 
distinctive  black  culture  arose,  which 
provided  meaning  to  life  and  transmitted 
values,  attitudes,  and  beliefs  throughout  the 
slave  community.  Yet,  the  yearning  for 
freedom  was  ever  strong,  as  James  L. 
Bradley  succinctly  stated  in  1835  in  his 
autobiography: 

From  the  time  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  I 
used  to  think  a  great  deal  about  freedom.  It 
was  my  heart's  desire;  I  could  not  keep  it 
out  of  my  mind.  Many  a  sleepless  night  I 
have  spent  in  tears,  because  I  was  a  slave.  . 
.  .  My  heart  ached  to  feel  within  me  the 
life  of  liberty  (NPS  1995a). 

The  brutality  of  slavery  and  the  desire  for 
personal  freedom  inspired  many  slaves  to 
rebel  against  their  conditions.  Slave  rebel- 
lions in  the  South,  the  most  dramatic  form 
of  resistance,  were  few  and  unsuccessful, 
due  to  the  control  slave  owners  exerted 
over  their  slaves.  The  most  prominent 
slave  rebellion  in  the  lower  Delta  region 
occurred  near  Baton  Rouge  in  1811.  Four 
to  five  hundred  slaves,  led  by  the  free 
mulatto  Charles  Dislondes,  sent  whites 
fleeing  to  New  Orleans  from  the  parishes 
of  St.  Charles  and  St.  John  until  the  slaves 
were  routed  by  a  contingent  of  U.S.  Army 
regulars  and  militiamen.  Over  60  slaves 
were  killed  during  the  rebellion,  and  those 
captured  were  beheaded,  with  their  heads 
placed  atop  pikes  on  the  road  to  New 
Orleans  as  a  warning  to  other  would-be 
rebels  (Stewart  1996). 

Slaves  more  commonly  used  flight  as  a 
form  of  resistance.  Some  slaves  escaped 


and  took  refuge  with  Indians,  who  often 
welcomed  the  runaways  as  members  of 
their  communities.  Others  fled  into  un- 
claimed or  secluded  territories,  e.g.,  the 
bayous  of  Louisiana,  and  formed  maroon 
or  free  societies  there.  Still  others  fled 
northward  or  to  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean, 
often  receiving  food,  shelter,  and  money 
along  the  way  from  a  movement  known 
collectively  as  the  "Underground  Rail- 
road." Operating  without  formal  organi- 
zation, "conductors"  of  Underground 
Railroad  stops,  such  as  the  Epps  (Edwin) 
house  in  Bunkie,  Louisiana,  and  the  Jacob 
Burkle  and  Hunt-Phelan  homes  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  included  both  white  and 
black  abolitionists,  of  which  one  of  the 
most  renowned  was  Harriet  Tubman, 
enslaved  African-Americans,  Indians,  and 
members  of  such  religious  groups  as  the 
Quakers,  Methodists,  and  Baptists  (NPS 
1995a). 

At  mid-century,  the  United  States  Congress 
attempted  to  reconcile  sectional  differences 
by  passing  the  Compromise  of  1850,  which 
included  a  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  In  addition 
to  legislating  the  return  of  runaway  slaves, 
the  act  proclaimed  that  federal  and  state 
officials  as  well  as  private  citizens  must 
assist  in  their  capture.  As  a  result,  northern 
states  were  no  longer  considered  safe  ha- 
vens for  runaways  and  the  law  even  jeop- 
ardized the  status  of  freedmen.  By  the  end 
of  the  decade,  slavery  had  polarized  the 
nation  even  further,  as  events  such  as  the 
publication  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (1852),  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  (1854),  the  Dred  Scott  Case 
(1857),  and  the  failed  Harper's  Ferry 
insurrection  led  by  John  Brown  in  1859 
eventually  precipitated  the  nation's  Civil 
War.  While  the  Civil  War  captured  the 
attention  of  the  country,  thousands  of  once 
enslaved  African- Americans  deserted 
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southern  plantations  and  cities  and  took 
refuge  behind  Union  lines.  With  the 
assistance  of  more  than  1 80,000  African- 
American  soldiers  and  spies,  the  Union 
secured  victory  over  the  Confederacy  in 
1865.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  the  13th 
Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  liberated  more  than  4  million 
African-Americans  (NPS  1995a). 

Following  the  abolition  of  slavery,  many  of 
the  South' s  newly  freed  African- 
Americans  sought  work  in  textile  and 
tobacco  factories,  iron  mills,  and  other 
industrial  enterprises,  where  they  were 
often  prohibited  from  working  as  artisans, 
mechanics,  and  in  other  capacities  where 
they  competed  with  white  labor.  Others 
undertook  sharecropping,  striving  to  own 
the  land  they  farmed.  Sharecropping 
gradually  stabilized  labor  relations  in  the 
cash  poor  South  after  the  Civil  War; 
however,  sharecropping  also  preserved  a 
semblance  of  the  plantation  system  and  its 
associated  patterns  of  antebellum 
agriculture.  Under  sharecropping,  land  was 
divided  into  many  small  holdings,  giving 
the  illusion  of  small  independent  farms. 
But  many  small  holdings  together  actually 
comprised  single  plantations,  which, 
through  foreclosures,  gradually  fell  into  the 
hands  of  creditors,  who  were  white.  Over 
the  succeeding  half-century,  the  old  planter 
caste  was  simply  replaced  by  a  new  class 
of  large  landowners  (NPS  1993  and 
Kulikoff  1991). 

What  limited  political  and  social  gains 
African-Americans  experienced  during 
Reconstruction  (1865-1877)  were  quickly 
overturned  during  the  succeeding  decades. 
Every  Supreme  Court  decision  affecting 
African-Americans  before  the  turn-of-the- 
century  furthered  white  supremacy.  The 
Civil  Rights  Cases  (1883),  for  example, 


nullified  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875  and 
the  court's  later  separate  but  equal  verdict, 
rendered  in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  (1896), 
legitimized  the  "Jim  Crow"  era  of 
segregation  in  the  South.  The  Plessy 
decision  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  a 
Louisiana  statute  requiring  African- 
Americans  and  whites  to  ride  in  separate 
railroad  cars,  but  was  soon  zealously 
applied  to  public  facilities  of  all  kinds  and 
entire  city  blocks  of  housing,  though  the 
equality  of  separate  African-American 
facilities  was,  more  often  than  not, 
questionable  (Stewart  1996,  Garraty  1991, 
and  Le vinson  1991). 

One  response  to  such  political,  economic, 
and  social  oppression  was  emigration. 
Though  some  African-Americans  were 
drawn  to  the  African  recolonization  move- 
ment, far  more  opted  for  the  western  and 
northern  regions  of  the  United  States.  In 
1879  over  20,000  African-Americans 
migrated  from  southern  states  to  Kansas 
and  other  plains  states.  These  "Exodusters' 
farmed  homestead  lands  and  founded  a 
number  of  small  communities.  Decades 
later,  thousands  of  the  regions'  African- 
American  males  served  in  the  nation's 
armed  forces  during  World  War  I,  prompt- 
ing a  second  great  migration  after  the  war, 
as  African-Americans  moved  northward 
seeking  opportunity  in  the  large  commer- 
cial and  industrial  centers  of  Chicago, 
Detroit,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and 
St.  Louis.  A  similar  migration  occurred 
after  World  War  II  (Foner  and  Garraty 
1991). 

In  the  1930s,  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP)  began  focusing  the  nation's 
attention  upon  the  status  of  African- 
Americans  under  law,  addressing  the 
inherent  inequality  of  separate  facilities 
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and  attacking  the  very  idea  of  segregation 
itself.  In  addition,  during  1934  a  group  of 
white  and  African- American  sharecroppers 
organized  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmers 
Union  (STFU)  in  Marked  Tree,  Arkansas 
(Stewart  1996;  Carson  1991;  Foner  and 
Garraty  1991a  and  b).  The  landowners 
responded  with  terrorism  and  union  mem- 
bers were  flogged,  jailed,  shot,  and  some 
were  killed.  The  wife  of  a  sharecropper 
from  Marked  Tree  wrote: 

We  Garded  our  House  and  been  on  the 
scout  untill  we  are  Ware  out,  and 
Havenent  any  law  to  looks  to,  thay  and  the 
Land  Lords  hast  all  turned  to  nite  Riding 
.  .  .  thay  shat  up  some  House  and  have 
Threten  our  Union  and  Wont  let  us  Meet 
at  the  Hall  at  all  (Leuchtenburg  1963). 

The  STFU  persevered,  however,  moving 
their  union  headquarters  to  Memphis.  With 
a  peak  membership  of  30,000,  the  STFU 
was  the  nation's  first  and  largest  interracial 
trade  union.  In  additional  to  staging  a 
successful  cotton  strike  in  1936,  the  STFU 
maintained  refuges  for  tenant  farmers  who 
were  evicted  for  striking.  The  union  also 
organized  a  farming  cooperative,  the 
Providence  Farm,  in  Homes  County, 
Mississippi,  and  later  opened  a  second 
cooperative,  the  Hillhouse  Farm,  in  nearby 
Cahoma  County,  where  the  first  use  of  a 
mechanical  cotton  picker  occurred.  Later, 
some  of  the  STFU's  organizing  skills 
benefited  the  civil  rights  movement. 

The  1955  lynching  of  a  14-year-old 
African-American  youth,  Emmett  Till,  in 
Money,  Mississippi,  focused  national 
attention  upon  the  virulent  racism  of  the 
South.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  momentous  decision  ordering  the 
end  of  public  school  segregation,  Brown,  et 
al.  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka, 
Kansas  (1954),  President  Dwight  G. 


Eisenhower  —  who  had  initially  urged 
caution  in  implementing  the  Brown 
decision  because  he  did  not  believe  the 
hearts  of  men  could  be  changed  by  law  — 
sent  federal  troops  to  Little  Rock,  Arkan- 
sas, in  the  fall  of  1957  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  nine  African-American  children  enrolled 
at  Central  High  School.  In  1957  and  1960, 
Congress  passed  the  first  federal  civil 
rights  acts  in  nearly  a  century,  rekindling  a 
federal  commitment  to  the  African- 
American's  right  to  vote,  and  a  few  years 
later  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  the  presi- 
dent and  cofounder  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  observed  that 
".  .  .  the  law  may  not  change  the  heart,  but 
it  can  restrain  the  heartless"  (Stewart  1996; 
Carson  1991)." 

The  life's  work  of  King  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  other 
racial  hotspots  during  the  1950s  and  1960s 
provided  inspiration  for  African- 
Americans  throughout  the  nation,  as  civil 
rights  dominated  the  nation's  domestic 
agenda  during  the  early  1960s.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  sent  troops  to  the 
University  of  Mississippi  in  the  fall  of 
1962  to  protect  an  African- American 
student,  James  Meredith,  who  had  been 
enrolled  by  order  of  a  Federal  court.  The 
August  28,  1963,  march  on  Washington 
D.C.,  brought  approximately  250,000 
demonstrators  to  the  nation's  capital,  many 
of  them  delta  citizens,  again  focusing  the 
nation's  attention  on  the  issue  of  racial 
inequality  in  America  (Stewart  1996; 
Carson  1991). 

The  increasing  tempo  of  far-reaching 
change  continued  during  the  presidential 
administration  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  In 
June  1964  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
decision  many  believed  to  be  of  equal 
importance  with  the  school  desegregation 
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ruling  10  years  earlier,  declared  that  both 
houses  of  state  legislatures  must  be 
apportioned  on  a  population  basis  to  ensure 
that  citizens  are  accorded  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  equal  protection  under  the 
law,  ending  the  rural  domination  of  many 
state  Senates.  Less  than  a  month  later,  on 
July  2,  1964,  President  Johnson  signed  the 
most  comprehensive  civil  rights  act  in  the 
nation's  history.  The  new  act  enlarged 
federal  power  to  protect  voting  rights,  to 
provide  open  access  for  all  to  public 
facilities,  to  sue  to  end  lagging  school 
desegregation,  and  to  ensure  equal  job 
opportunities  in  businesses  and  unions 
with  more  than  25  persons.  In  promoting 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  his  first  state  of  the 
Union  message  earlier  in  the  year, 
President  Johnson  said,  "Unfortunately, 
many  Americans  live  on  the  outskirts  of 
hope,  some  because  of  their  poverty  and 
some  because  of  their  color,  and  all  to 
many  because  of  both."  To  lift  the  hopes  of 
such  people,  President  Johnson  proposed 
declaring  a  ".  .  .  war  on  poverty  in 
America."  Congress  endorsed  the  war  in 
August  1964  by  appropriating  nearly  $1 
billion  for  10  antipoverty  programs,  such 
as  a  Job  Corps  to  train  underprivileged 
youths,  a  work  training  program  to  employ 
them,  an  adult  education  program,  and  a 
domestic  peace  corps,  all  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  newly  created  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (Stewart  1996; 
Carson  1991;  Brinkley  1991). 

Resistance  to  the  gains  in  civil  rights  for 
Africa-Americans  was  formidable.  Force 
and  intimidation  dating  from  the  previous 
century,  in  defiance  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  sustained 
the  system  of  racial  segregation  until  the 
civil  rights  acts  of  the  1960s.  In  1866  race 
riots  erupted  in  Memphis  and  Vicksburg, 
and  on  July  30  of  the  same  year  over  40 


African-American  delegates  were  killed  in 
New  Orleans  during  a  meeting  at  the 
Mechanic  Institute  Building  to  reconvene 
the  state's  constitutional  convention.  In 
1873  over  300  African- Americans  were 
killed  by  white  supremists  in  Grant  Parish, 
Louisiana,  the  result  of  a  disputed  election, 
in  what  has  been  called  ".  .  .  the  worst 
incident  of  mass  racial  violence  in  the 
Reconstruction  period  (Stewart  1996; 
Galmon  1997). 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  (KKK),  which  was 
founded  by  former  Confederate  General 
Nathan  Bedford  Forest  in  Pulaski,  Tennes- 
see, in  1866,  and  other  similar  groups,  such 
as  the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia  and 
the  Boys  of  76,  roamed  the  countryside, 
hooded  or  otherwise,  terrorizing  African- 
Americans  and  their  supporters  in  the 
name  of  white  supremacy.  Over  succeed- 
ing decades,  the  KKK  underwent  sporadic 
surges  of  popularity,  as  during  the  1920s 
when  the  organization  added  anti- 
immigrant  and  anti-Semitism  to  its  litany 
of  hate.  In  1954,  the  KKK  re-emerged 
more  determined  than  ever  to  stop 
integration,  following  the  Supreme  Court's 
landmark  Brown  decision,  which  also 
spurred  the  formation  of  White  Citizen 
Councils  throughout  the  South.  The  first 
meeting  of  a  White  Citizens  Council, 
whose  members  considered  themselves  to 
be  more  respectable  than  those  of  the  KKK 
but  who  were  just  as  adamantly  opposed  to 
integration,  occurred  in  Indianola, 
Mississippi  in  July,  1954.  Byron  De  La 
Beckwith,  who  assassinated  civil  rights 
leader  Medger  Evers  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi  in  June,  1963  was  a  member  of 
both  the  KKK  and  a  White  Citizens 
Council  (Stewart  1996;  Carson;  1991; 
Trelease  1991). 
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The  murders  of  three  civil  rights  volunteers 
workers  in  Philadelphia,  Mississippi  in 
June,  1964  increased  public  support  for  the 
growing  racial  equality  movement  (Stewart 
1996;  Carson  1991;  Trelease  1991).  Such 
tragedies  also  strengthened  the  resolve  of 
African-Americans  in  their  quest  for  racial 
equality,  as  civil  rights  leader  Stokely 
Carmichael  noted: 

They  killed  them,  but  they  can't  kill  the 
summer,  and  what  we're  doing  to  do  this 
summer.  They  can't  kill  our  spirit,  only 
our  bodies.  They'll  find  out  what  they  did 
when  they  murdered  our  people,  our  broth- 
ers. They'll  find  that  they  made  us  strong, 
that  we'll  beat  them  sooner,  because  of 
what  they've  done.  The  whole  nation  will 
rally  round  —  but  even  more  important, 
we'll  rally  round  (Coles  1972). 

Other  examples  further  set  the  tone  of 
those  tumultuous  1960s  civil  rights  strug- 
gles. In  1964  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  of  Rule- 
ville,  Mississippi  drew  national  attention 
for  her  work  as  a  civil  rights  organizer  and 
her  futile  attempts  to  seat  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  delegates  at  the 
Democratic  Party's  presidential  nomina- 
tion convention  in  Atlantic  City.  Through- 
out the  summer  of  the  same  year,  Freedom 
Schools  staffed  by  northerners  enrolled 
thousands  of  young  African-Americans 
and  voter  registration  drives  during  the 
summer,  which  was  known  as  Freedom 
Summer,  brought  many  disfranchised 
African-Americans  to  the  ballot  box  for  the 
first  time  (Stewart  1996;  Carson  1991; 
Foner  and  Garraty  1991).  A  Mississippi 
sheriff  objected  to  the  presence  of  civil- 
rights  workers  from  the  North,  however, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  busybodies  and 
interlopers,  declaring:  "Ninety-five  per 
cent  of  our  blacks  are  happy."  In  response 
some  20  rural  African-Americans  in  his 


county  wrote  or  dictated  letters  indicating 
grievances.  One  wrote: 

In  our  schools  we  don't  have  the  books  the 
whites  have.  We  can't  get  to  learn  anything. 
The  colored  people  is  afraid  to  tell  you  all 
we  is  not  happy  because  we're  scared  of 
losing  the  jobs  we  have.  When  we  go  to  the 
gas  stations  we  don't  have  any  bathrooms. 
We're  glad  that  the  white  people  are  com- 
ing down  from  the  North  and  that  they  are 
thinking  of  our  welfare.  We  work  12  hours 
a  day  and  only  get  $3  pay.  Sure,  we're 
inferior.  The  white  folks  over  us  every  way 
(Current  1967). 

The  failure  of  many  Southern  states  to 
enforce  the  voting  registration  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  resulted  in  an  up- 
sweep of  civil  rights  demonstrations,  of 
which  one  of  the  most  notable  occurred  in 
Alabama.  In  February  1965  King  and  over 
700  other  African- Americans  were  arrested 
in  Selma,  and  a  month  later  Alabama  state 
troopers  frustrated  an  attempted  civil  rights 
march  from  Selma  to  Montgomery,  the 
state  capital.  On  March  20  President 
Johnson  ordered  the  Alabama  National 
Guard  to  protect  the  marchers,  after  Gover- 
nor George  Wallace  earlier  refused  to 
protect  them,  and  a  procession  of  approxi- 
mately 25,000  African- Americans  and 
whites  from  all  over  the  country  began 
(Stewart  1996). 

In  response,  Congress  enacted  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  signed  by  President  Johnson  on 
August  6,  1965,  which  suspended  all  voter 
registration  literacy  tests.  In  addition,  the 
act  empowered  federal  examiners  to  regis- 
ter all  who  qualified  age,  residence,  and 
objective  educational  requirements.  The 
act  also  authorized  the  Attorney  General  to 
file  suits  testing  the  constitutionality  of 
poll  taxes  in  states  where  it  survived.  In 
April,  1966  the  last  poll  tax,  in  Mississippi, 
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was  overturned  (Stewart  1996;  Carson 
1991). 

The  civil  rights  movement  thus  came  to 
full  bloom  in  the  1960s,  though  African- 
Americans  as  recently  as  1973  worked  and 
marched  to  bring  racially  based  injustices 
to  an  end  in  Cairo,  Illinois,  chronicled  by 
Preston  Ewing,  Jr.,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished Let  My  People  Go  (1996),  and 
continue  to  strive  for  racial  equality  today. 
The  valiant  civil  rights  struggles  are 
memorialized  in  communities  throughout 
the  delta  region,  such  as  in  the  county 
administration  building  of  Port  Gibson, 
Mississippi.  Museum  and  cultural  centers 
in  Yazoo  City,  Mississippi,  and  Helena, 
Arkansas,  also  showcase  the  achievements 
of  the  region's  African-American  citizens. 
The  Lorraine  Motel  in  Memphis,  where  Dr. 


Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  assassinated 
on  April  4,  1968,  is  a  poignant  memorial  to 
Dr.  King  as  well  as  to  others  involved  in 
the  1950s- 1960s  civil  rights  movement. 

Few  groups  of  people  have  had  more 
impact  on  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  delta  than  its  African- 
American  citizens.  From  Missouri  to 
Louisiana  the  legacy  of  black  contributions 
to  delta  history  and  culture  can  be  found  in 
the  character  and  lay  of  the  land,  the 
communities  and  heritage.  Particularly  in 
the  South,  extant  evidence  of  African- 
American  labor,  both  enslaved  and  free, 
can  be  seen  everywhere,  from  the 
construction  of  early  levees,  to  the  endless 
fields  of  cotton  and  sugar  cane,  to  the 
antebellum  mansions  of  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi. 
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TRADE  ON  THE  RIVER 

The  Mississippi  River  first  served  the 
Delta  region  as  a  transportation  corridor  for 
Indians  who  used  dugouts  and  canoes  to 
conduct  trade  and  travel  up  and  down  the 
river.  Trappers  and  hunters  then  brought 
the  European  fur  trade  to  the  Delta  in  the 
late  1600s.  The  Delta  region  supplied  naval 
stores  such  as  timber,  tar,  pitch,  and  other 
raw  materials  to  the  European  colonial 
powers.  Europeans,  primarily  the  Spanish 
and  French,  and  later  the  Americans, 
followed  their  lead  and  used  the  river  for 
moving  people  and  goods.  By  the  1720s, 
New  Orleans  was  rapidly  developing  as  a 
center  of  international  commerce. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  settlement,  the 
natural  bounty  of  the  continent's  interior 
included  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  whiskey.  Keelboats,  rafts, 
canoes,  and  other  assorted  craft  made  their 
way  to  Natchez  and  New  Orleans  from  the 
north.  Former  Kentuckian  Abraham 
Lincoln  developed  his  first  impressions  of 
slavery  when  he  made  a  flatboat  trip  to 
New  Orleans  in  the  late  1820s.  New 
Orleans  became  an  early  center  for  small 
craft  construction,  and  even  more 
importantly  the  point  of  transfer  between 
small  rivercraft  and  oceangoing  ships. 

The  steamboat  era  dramatically 
transformed  the  Delta  region.  In  1811  the 
sidewheeler  New  Orleans  traveled  from 
Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans.  The  next  year 
this  vessel  entered  upon  a  profitable  career 
of  fairly  regular  service  between  New 
Orleans  and  Natchez.  Although  the  War  of 
1812  delayed  the  proliferation  of 
steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  River,  soon 


after  they  carried  far  more  cargo  on  the 
river  than  all  the  flatboats,  barges,  and 
other  primitive  craft  combined.  People 
living  along  the  river  often  sold  firewood 
and  other  necessities  to  the  steamboats  and 
much  of  the  labor  employed  cutting  wood 
was  provided  by  slaves. 

As  scores  of  steamboats  churned  upstream 
from  New  Orleans,  the  goods  they 
transported  helped  tie  the  southern  and 
western  reaches  of  the  United  States  to  the 
East,  in  outlook  as  well  as  in  economic 
practice.  Besides  traveling  up  and  down 
the  Mississippi,  people  began  crossing  the 
river  on  ferries  for  jobs  and  trade  oppor- 
tunities in  the  early  19th  century.  During 
the  1830s,  riverboat  gambling  developed 
and  such  communities  as  Cairo,  Illinois; 
Hickman,  Kentucky;  and  Helena,  Arkan- 
sas, sprang  up  along  the  river.  Other,  more 
established  towns  and  cities  along  the  river 
also  grew  as  a  result  of  the  steamboat  era, 
such  as  Ste.  Genevieve,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Memphis,  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  and  Baton 
Rouge  grew. 

Starting  in  the  1830s,  the  introduction  of 
railroads  promoted  major  changes  in  the 
way  Americans  transported  products  and 
people,  in  turn  dictating  the  success  or 
failure  of  numerous  town  and  cities 
throughout  the  Delta  region.  Several 
railroads  reached  the  Mississippi  River 
before  the  Civil  War,  many  more  after. 
Larger  river  towns  reacted  by  building 
bridges  to  attract  the  rail  networks.  In 
1866,  Eads  Bridge  in  St.  Louis  was  the  first 
bridge  erected  over  the  Mississippi.  Old 
river-based  towns  such  as  Hickman, 
Helena,  and  Cairo,  among  others,  declined 
in  the  late  19th  century,  while  the  towns 
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that  could  attract  the  railroads  to  cross  the 
Mississippi  boomed.  Because  the  Civil 
War  had  disrupted  and  in  some  instances 
destroyed  traditional  north/south  lines  of 
commerce  and  communication,  the 
Mississippi  River's  economic  importance 
shifted  from  that  of  transportation  leader 
before  the  war  to  a  supportive  role  after  the 
war,  as  the  scene  of  expansion  and 
development  movement  westward  across 
the  Great  Plains. 

As  a  promoter  of  economic  change  the 
Mississippi  River  has  rebounded  in  the 
20th  century  to  regain  an  important  role  as 
the  transportation  backbone  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  Delta  region.  Powerful  tugs 
that  propel  large  barges  are  the  direct  heirs 
of  steamboats,  even  as  thousands  of 
visitors  cruise  the  river  on  modern  re- 
created steamboats.  The  barge  fleets  ship 
vast  amounts  of  oil-based  products,  con- 
struction materials,  and  farm  products  up 
and  down  the  river.  The  lower  Mississippi 
River  Delta  also  has  a  parallel  and  bisect- 
ing system  of  federally  funded  interstate 
highways  used  by  huge  trucks  to  transport 
goods  throughout  the  region.  No  communi- 
ty smaller  than  50,000  residents  is  located 
more  than  a  few  miles  from  this  highway 
grid.  In  addition,  the  Delta  states  made 
huge  investments  in  highways  during  the 
post  World  War  II  decades,  to  link  com- 
munities and  improve  farm  to  market 
roads,  and  major  highway  improvement 
programs  continue  to  this  date  throughout 
the  Delta  region. 


AGRICULTURE:  THE 
REGION'S  TRADITIONAL 
ECONOMIC  MAINSTAY 

For  over  two  centuries,  agriculture  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  Delta  economy. 


Sugar  cane  and  rice  were  introduced  to  the 
region  from  the  Caribbean  in  the  18th 
century.  Sugar  production  was  centered  in 
southern  Louisiana,  along  with  rice,  and 
later  in  the  Arkansas  Delta.  Early  agricul- 
ture also  included  limited  tobacco  produc- 
tion in  the  Natchez  area  and  indigo  in 
lower  Mississippi.  What  began  as  back 
bending  land  clearing  by  yeoman  farmers 
supported  by  their  extensive  families, 
quickly  developed  into  a  labor  intensive 
plantation  system  based  initially  on  Native 
American  and  later  on  African  slave  labor 
in  the  18th  century. 

The  emergence  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793 
revolutionized  the  production  of  cotton  and 
by  the  early  1800s  cotton  had  become  the 
Delta's  premier  crop,  and  would  remain  so 
until  the  Civil  War.  Though  cotton  planters 
believed  that  the  alluvial  soils  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  region  would  always  renew, 
the  agricultural  boom  from  the  1830s  to  the 
late  1850s  caused  extensive  soil  exhaustion 
and  erosion.  Yet,  lacking  agricultural 
research,  planters  continued  to  raise  cotton 
the  same  way  after  the  Civil  War. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  sharecropping 
and  tenant  farming  replaced  the  slave- 
dependent,  labor  intensive  plantation 
system.  Sharecropping  was  a  system  of 
social  and  racial  control  used  by  post-Civil 
War  plantation  owners  (often  merchants, 
bankers,  and  industrialists).  This  labor 
system  inhibited  the  use  of  progressive 
agricultural  techniques.  In  the  late  19th 
century,  the  clearing  and  drainage  of 
wetlands,  especially  in  Arkansas  and  the 
Missouri  "Bootheel,"  increased  lands 
available  for  tenant  farming  and  share- 
cropping.  Lower  Delta  agriculture  evolved 
during  the  20th  century  into  large  farms 
owned  by  nonresident  corporate  entities. 
These  heavily  mechanized,  low  labor,  and 
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capital-intensive  farm  entities,  consisting 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres, 
produce  market-driven  crops  such  as 
cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  soybeans. 

During  the  Great  Depression  of  the  30s 
thousands  of  tenant  farmers  and 
sharecroppers  lost  their  agrarian-based 
employment.  For  example,  during  the 
1930s  Arkansas  lost  36.5%  of  its 
sharecroppers;  Louisiana  19.8%;  and 
Mississippi  7.3%.  Under  the  New  Deal, 
Federal  policy  makers  earmarked  the  South 
as  the  nation's  number  one  economic 
problem  area;  however,  Federal  work  relief 
programs  were  of  more  benefit  to  unem- 
ployed whites  than  African-Americans. 
Although  slowed  and  hindered  by  tradi- 
tional racially  based  politics  and  govern- 
ance, the  employment  of  New  Deal  social 
engineering,  such  as  the  Resettlement 
Administration  (RA)  and  later  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  (FSA),  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  River  Delta  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  few  agrarian  communi- 
ties in  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  the 
Missouri  Bootheel,  to  assist  disposed 
tenant  farmers  with  public  housing,  access 
to  medical  assistance,  and  stores.  The  FSA 
was  one  of  the  few  Federal  New  Deal 
programs  that  tried  to  provide  a  level 
playing  field  for  whites  and  African- 
Americans  alike.  It  was  the  first  agency  to 
do  anything  substantial  for  the  tenant 
farmer,  the  sharecropper,  and  the  migrant. 
Those  less  fortunate,  who  attempted  to 
organize  against  the  local  power  structure, 
were  forced  to  the  open  road  in  southern 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  in  the  mid- 1930s. 
Dorothea  Lange's  poignant  photographs  of 
the  displaced  chronicles  those  troubled 
times. 

During  the  1920- 1930s,  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  increasing  mechanization  of  Delta 


farms,  displaced  whites  and  African- 
Americans  began  to  leave  the  land  and 
move  to  towns  and  cities.  It  was  not  until 
the  Depression  years  of  the  1930s  that 
large  scale  farm  mechanization  came  to  the 
region,  but  farm  mechanization  did  not 
occur  overnight  in  the  Delta.  In  1945  the 
percentage  of  U.S.  farm  operators  reporting 
tractors  was  30.5%,  yet  in  Louisiana  there 
were  only  6.9%;  in  Arkansas  6.6%;  and  in 
Mississippi  4.1%.  The  mechanization  of 
agriculture  and  the  availability  of  domestic 
work  outside  the  Delta  spurred  the  migra- 
tion of  Delta  residents  out  of  the  region. 
Farming  was  unable  to  absorb  the  available 
labor  force  and  entire  families  moved 
together.  Satellite  communities  comprised 
of  Delta  emigrants  arose  on  the  south  and 
west  sides  of  Chicago,  for  example,  and 
families  and  cultures  went  back  and  forth. 

During  the  succeeding  war  years,  many 
Delta  residents  followed  the  lure  of  the 
burgeoning  defense  industry  to  the  north 
and  far  west.  The  Delta  region  lost  thou- 
sands of  residents  in  the  1930s- 1950s,  as 
rural-based  people  left  for  economic 
opportunities  in  other  regions.  In  the  1940s 
over  7,000,000  southerners  left  the  South 
permanently.  The  greatest  period  of  emi- 
gration of  southerners  occurred  during  the 
four  years  of  World  War  II,  when 
1 ,600,000  southerners  moved  north  and 
west  or  left  for  the  military,  about  a  third  of 
this  number  African-Americans.  A  similar 
population  movement  also  occurred  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Delta  Region. 

From  the  late  1930s  through  the  1950s,  the 
Delta  experienced  an  agriculture  boom,  as 
wartime  needs  followed  by  reconstruction 
in  Europe  expanded  the  demand  for  the 
Delta  region's  farm  products.  Unfor- 
tunately this  boom  period  was  also  marked 
by  extensive  soil  erosion,  particularly  in 
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Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Illinois.  As  the  mechanization  of  agricul- 
ture continued,  women  continued  to  leave 
the  fields  and  go  into  service  work,  while 
the  men  drove  tractors  and  worked  on  the 
farms.  From  the  1960s- 1990s,  thousands 
of  small  farms  and  dwellings  in  the  Delta 
region  were  absorbed  by  large  corporate- 
owned  agribusinesses,  and  the  smallest 
Delta  communities  have  stagnated.  Scat- 
tered remnants  of  the  region's  agrarian 
heritage  are  scattered  along  the  highways 
and  byways  of  the  lower  Delta.  Larger 
com-munities  have  survived  by  fostering 
economic  development  in  education, 
government,  and  medicine.  Other  endeav- 
ors such  as  catfish,  poultry,  rice,  corn,  and 
soybean  farming  have  assumed  greater 
importance.  Today,  the  monetary  value  of 
these  crops  rivals  that  of  cotton  production 
in  the  lower  Mississippi  Delta. 

OTHER  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY 

The  hardwood  timber  industry  developed 
before  the  Civil  War  but  boomed  during 
the  late  19th  century.  Midwestern  timber 
companies  exploited  the  forests  almost  to 
extinction  and  by  the  early  20th  century  the 
cypress  forests  were  virtually  depleted.  The 
timber  industry  continued  to  be  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  the  lower  Delta  economy 
until  the  mid-20th  century,  but  single 
species  tree  farms  on  upland  areas 
provided  most  of  the  timber  output. 

The  petroleum  industry  developed  in  the 
South  as  early  as  1902,  first  at  Spindletop 
in  Texas  and  later  spreading  to  the  east 
Texas  oilfields  in  the  early  1930s.  It  was 
not  until  1946  that  the  first  offshore 
drilling  rig  brought  in  a  successful  well 
south  of  Morgan  City,  Louisiana.  Offshore 
oil  drilling  proved  so  successful  that  it 


began  supplanting  the  more  traditional 
economic  pursuits  of  fishing  and  farming. 
Initially,  the  offshore  oil  industry  employed 
predominantly  whites,  but  in  succeeding 
decades  African-Americans  and  Indians 
have  also  found  employment  there. 

The  petrochemical  industry  came  to  the 
Delta  region  during  the  1930s,  as  refineries 
sprang  up  along  the  Mississippi  River,  a 
major  transportation  corridor.  The  petro- 
chemical industry  has  significantly 
changed  the  Lower  Mississippi  Delta 
region.  In  addition  to  bringing  many 
external  corporations  to  the  region,  the 
petrochemical  industry  spurred  the  growth 
of  local  infrastructure  to  support  its 
production,  research,  and  development 
activities. 

An  array  of  petrochemical  plants  dots  the 
river  between  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Or- 
leans. This  strip  is  known  by  its  critics  as 
Cancer  Alley,  for  the  environmental  impact 
such  concentrated  petrochemical  produc- 
tion causes.  However,  this  industry  has 
generated  thousands  of  jobs  for  lower 
Delta  residents. 

During  the  preceding  decades,  the  lower 
Mississippi  Delta  region  sought  to  increase 
the  region's  industrial  base.  Memphis 
became  one  of  the  lower  Delta  region's 
few  industrial  centers  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Ford  and  International  Harvester 
plants.  Mississippi  initiated  a  state- 
sponsored  program  in  1936  to  attract  new 
industry.  From  1936  to  1955,  138  indus- 
tries located  in  Mississippi  as  a  result  of 
the  state's  active  recruiting  and  willingness 
to  fund  bond  initiatives,  such  as  the 
$4,750,000  made  available  in  1951  for  the 
construction  of  the  Greenville  Mills.  The 
Armstrong  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
located  a  large  plant  at  Natchez  as  a  result 
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of  a  generous  subsidy.  This  company  gave 
a  new  look  and  a  new  economic  stimulus 
to  the  old  cotton  and  river  city.  Other 
industries  in  Mississippi  produce  clothing, 
furniture,  paper,  glassware,  light  bulbs, 
building  supplies,  and  farm  implements. 

In  the  1990s  the  pursuit  of  gaming  as  a 
new  form  of  economic  endeavor  is 
transforming  both  the  river  towns  and 
landscapes  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Delta 
region,  as  the  spread  of  gaming  can  be 
viewed  along  the  entire  river  corridor. 
While  communities  such  as  New  Orleans 
and  Natchez  have  long  been  tourism 
promoters,  small  towns  and  even  rural 


areas  are  now  also  sharing  in  the  apparent 
economic  bonanza.  For  example,  Tunica 
County,  Mississippi,  once  known  as  the 
nation's  poorest  county,  now  boasts  seven 
major  casinos,  which  have  also  sparked 
local  economic  development  with  new 
roads,  jobs,  and  an  enhanced  tax  base.  This 
economic  windfall  resulted  from  the  high 
levels  of  disposable  income  contemporary 
Americans  possess,  as  well  as,  the  desire 
for  leisure  time  activities.  Although  gam- 
ing is  becoming  a  significant  piece  of  the 
Delta  region's  service  economy,  the  long- 
term  socioeconomic  impacts  of  the 
industry  have  yet  to  be  evaluated. 
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OVERVIEW  OF  THE  EVENTS 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  the 
recently  published  brochure  The  Thousand 
Mile  Front:  Civil  War  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley.  The  brochure  was  the 
result  of  a  collective  effort  of  Civil  War 
historians,  universities,  preservationists, 
tourism  officials,  and  private,  nonprofit 
partners.  It  provides  an  overview  of  the 
vital  events  that  took  place  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  River  Valley.  (Individual  states 
have  Civil  War  maps  and  more  specific 
information  available.)  While  visiting  these 
sites  to  learn  more  about  the  war  that 
forged  this  country,  people  are  reminded  of 
the  importance  of  protecting  and  preserv- 
ing these  sites  for  future  generations  as 
they  represent  a  major  part  of  our 
American  heritage. 


The  Lower  Mississippi  River  Valley  was 
the  most  critical  theater  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  Mississippi  River  served  as  the  major 
interstate  highway  of  19th-century 
America.  The  river  enabled  people  to 
transport  goods  from  St.  Louis  and 
Pittsburgh  through  New  Orleans  to  the 
world. 

Rivers  were  extremely  valuable  as  trans- 
portation networks,  but  beginning  in  the 
1840s,  railroad  construction  linked  major 
cities  that  were  unconnected  by  water. 
Both  sides  realized  the  significance  of 
these  transportation  networks  and  knew 
they  must  control  them  to  win  the  war. 

Early  in  the  war,  Union  General  Winfield 
Scott  envisioned  a  broad  sweeping  plan  to 
crush  the  rebellion.  His  strategy  known  as 
the  "Anaconda  Plan"  reflected  the 


importance  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the 
overall  strategy  of  the  war.  Scott's  plan 
called  for  blockading  the  Southern  coast 
and  a  drive  down  the  Mississippi  River  to 
cut  the  South  in  two. 

Regional  diversity  of  the  economy  control- 
led national  politics.  Over  the  years,  com- 
promises maintained  a  delicate  balance  in 
Congress  between  Free  and  Slave  states. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act  in  1854,  which  allowed  territories  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  to  become 
Free  or  Slave  states,  the  spirit  of  compro- 
mise was  lost.  Southerners  feared  this 
change  would  forever  rob  them  of  their 
way  of  life. 

Agriculture  was  the  foundation  of  the 
economy  of  America,  but  its  practice 
varied  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
The  South  was  dependent  on  a  plantation 
economy  for  its  livelihood,  but  it  also 
relied  on  Northern  factories  for  everything 
it  needed  to  grow,  refine,  and  market  its 
crops.  Northerners  forged  the  plows  that 
broke  Southern  earth,  Northerners  built  the 
steamboats  that  shipped  Southern  crops, 
and  Northerners  purchased  the  final 
product. 

The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
president  in  1860  changed  the  lives  of  all 
Americans  almost  overnight  and  the  nation 
itself  forever.  Lincoln's  belief  that  "a 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand," 
created  a  sense  of  crisis  in  the  South  and 
brought  the  issues  that  divided  the  nation 
into  sharp  focus. 

South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union 
soon  after  the  election  and  was  joined  by 
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other  states  to  form  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  before  Lincoln  took  office. 
War  erupted  when  Confederate  troops  fired 
on  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  on  April  12,  1861.  Following 
these  opening  shots,  both  the  North  and 
South  quickly  raised  troops,  organized 
armies,  and  began  to  develop  strategies  for 
victory. 


The  Mississippi  River  became  the  focal 
point  in  the  war  plans  of  both  sides.  "The 
Father  of  Waters"  had  moved  lumber, 
wheat,  corn,  and  meat  from  the  Midwest, 
cotton  and  tobacco  from  the  Upper  South 
to  New  Orleans,  and  European  goods 
upriver.  Control  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
rivers  that  flow  into  it  would  allow  the 
North  to  move  troops  and  supplies  into  the 
South  while  crippling  the  South' s  ability  to 
survive.  The  South  needed  to  protect  itself, 
especially  the  rich  farmland  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Valley,  from  Northern  inva- 
sion. The  Mississippi,  carrier  of  commerce, 
became  the  bearer  of  dreams  as  a  divided 
nation  struggled  with  itself  over  its  future. 

With  Missouri  securely  under  Union 
control,  both  sides  massed  troops  —  the 
North  along  the  Ohio  River  and  the  South 
across  Tennessee.  Newly  commissioned 
Union  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was 
stationed  in  Cairo,  Illinois,  to  watch 
Southern  troops  in  Tennessee.  Each  side 
waited  and  watched,  careful  not  to  tip  the 
balance  in  Kentucky  toward  the  other.  On 
September  1,  1861,  Confederate  General 
Leonidas  Polk  seized  the  Kentucky  river- 
towns  of  Hickman  and  Columbus.  He 
began  erecting  fortifications  at  Columbus 
to  defend  the  river  as  part  of  a  Confederate 
defense  line  that  stretched  across  southern 
Kentucky  from  Columbus  to  Cumberland 
Gap.  Grant  quickly  countered  by 


occupying  Paducah  and  Smithland.  The 
watching  and  waiting  was  over. 

Late  in  1861,  Union  land  and  naval  forces 
launched  a  key  element  of  the  "Anaconda 
Plan"  by  simultaneously  heading  south 
from  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and  north  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  wrestle  control  of 
the  Lower  Mississippi  River  Valley  from 
the  Confederates.  The  initial  engagement  at 
Belmont,  Missouri,  provided  valuable 
experience  for  Grant  who  became  the  most 
important  Union  general  of  the  war. 

Moving  along  the  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land rivers,  Union  forces  seized  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson,  opening  the  pathway 
for  invasion  of  the  Deep  South.  Continuing 
their  advance,  the  Federals  gained  victory 
in  the  bloody  battle  at  Shiloh  in  April,  at 
Corinth  in  May,  and  having  forced  the 
surrender  of  Island  No.  10  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  seized  Memphis  by  early  June. 

Entering  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  ships  of  the  West  Gulf  Block- 
ading Squadron,  commanded  by  Union 
Flag  Officer  David  Glasgow  Farragut, 
fought  past  Confederate  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip.  Left  defenseless,  New  Orleans, 
the  largest  city  in  the  Confederacy, 
surrendered  in  late  April.  Moving  steadily 
upriver,  Farragut  captured  Baton  Rouge 
and  Natchez  and  steamed  on  to  Vicksburg. 

Responding  to  Farragut's  demand  for 
surrender,  Confederate  Lt.  Col.  James  L. 
Autrey,  the  post  commander  at  Vicksburg, 
answered,  "Mississippians  don't  know,  and 
refuse  to  learn,  how  to  surrender  to  an 
enemy."  Shelling  the  city  until  late  July, 
Union  ships  and  gunboats  were  unable  to 
force  surrender  of  Vicksburg.  Sickness  and 
rapidly  falling  waters  forced  the  Federals 
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to  withdraw  to  deeper  water  below  Baton 
Rouge. 

Upriver,  Federal  inactivity  in  and  around 
Memphis  during  the  summer  enabled 
Confederate  forces  to  counterattack  to 
regain  lost  portions  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  River  Valley.  These  efforts 
ended  in  failure  at  Iuka  and  Corinth, 
Mississippi,  and  Baton  Rouge.  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  then  directed  his  forces  in 
a  two-pronged  advance  on  Vicksburg.  One 
wing  marched  south  from  LaGrange  and 
Grand  Junction,  Tennessee,  into  north 
Mississippi,  while  the  other  wing,  under 
General  William  T.  Sherman,  pushed 
rapidly  downriver  from  Memphis  to  seize 
Vicksburg.  Cavalry  under  Confederate 
General  Earl  Van  Dorn  sacked  Grant's 
supply  base  at  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi, 
and  troopers  under  General  Nathan 
Bedford  Forrest  cut  Union  supply  lines  in 
Tennessee  forcing  the  Northerners  back  to 
Memphis. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  the  flotilla  carrying 
Sherman's  troops  arrived  near  Vicksburg. 
A  warning  of  his  approach  interrupted  a 
festive  gathering  at  he  Balfour  House. 
Declaring,  "This  ball  is  at  an  end.  The 
enemy  is  coming  down  river,"  Confederate 
General  Martin  Luther  Smith,  the  garrison 
commander,  ordered  his  troops  to  man 
their  batteries.  Landing  north  of  the  city 
near  the  mouth  of  Chickasaw  Bayou, 
Sherman  ordered  his  troops  forward 
saying,  "We  will  lose  5,000  men  before  we 
take  Vicksburg,  and  may  as  well  lose  them 
here  as  anywhere  else."  As  his  soldiers 
were  hurled  back  with  bloody  loss,  his 
words  proved  prophetic. 

Unable  to  take  Vicksburg,  Union  forces 
began  1863  by  moving  up  the  Arkansas 
River  and  capturing  the  Confederate 


garrison  at  Arkansas  Post.  After  a  series  of 
ill-fated  bayou  expeditions  during  the 
winter  months,  Grant  boldly  launched  his 
army  on  a  march  through  the  northeastern 
corner  of  Louisiana  from  Milliken's  Bend 
in  search  of  a  favorable  point  to  cross  the 
Mississippi  River  below  Vicksburg.  Union 
gunboats  and  transports  battled  their  way 
past  Confederate  shore  batteries  at 
Vicksburg  and  rendezvoused  with  Grant. 
In  the  largest  amphibious  landing  in 
American  military  history  up  to  that  time, 
the  Union  commander  hurled  his  army 
across  the  river  at  Bruinsburg  and  pushed 
inland. 

Overcoming  Confederate  resistance  at  Port 
Gibson,  Raymond,  Jackson,  Champion 
Hill,  and  Big  Black  River  Bridge,  Federal 
troops  captured  the  capital  of  Mississippi 
and  reached  Vicksburg.  Failing  to  take  the 
city  by  storm,  Grant's  forces  encircled  the 
city  and  laid  siege.  Cut  off  from  the  outside 
world,  the  citizens  and  soldiers  of  Vicks- 
burg, many  of  whom  sought  refuge  in 
caves,  withstood  the  constant  bombard- 
ment of  Union  guns  for  47  days.  On  July  4, 
1863,  the  city  surrendered  to  Grant.  Ironic- 
ally, a  Confederate  attack  on  Helena, 
Arkansas,  intended  to  ease  the  pressure  on 
Vicksburg,  was  bloodily  repulsed  on  the 
same  day.  When  Port  Hudson,  Louisiana, 
the  last  remaining  Confederate  stronghold 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  fell  five  days 
later,  the  Confederacy  was  split  in  two  and 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  declared,  "The 
Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to  the 
sea." 

To  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  Union  troops  moved  quickly  from 
Vicksburg  to  drive  Confederate  forces  that 
had  assembled  near  Jackson  from  the  state. 
Strategic  points  along  the  river  were 
garrisoned  by  black  troops,  most  of  whom 
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had  been  slaves  just  weeks  before  joining 
the  Union  army.  With  the  Mississippi 
River  secured,  Northern  armies  advanced 
deep  into  the  interiors  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  in  1864.  In  Mississippi  Sherman 
advanced  across  the  state  from  Vicksburg 
to  Meridian,  first  demonstrating  his  con- 
cept of  total  war,  which  he  later  used  more 
effectively  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 
West  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Union 
General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  advanced  up 
the  Red  River  of  Louisiana  along  with 
naval  forces  under  Union  Admiral  David 
Dixon  Porter  and  was  defeated  at 
Mansfield  by  Confederate  General  Richard 
Taylor  and  forced  to  withdraw.  A  Union 
army  from  Little  Rock,  moving  to  join 
Banks,  was  also  soundly  defeated  near 
Camden,  Arkansas,  and  forced  to  retreat. 
The  Lower  Mississippi  River  Valley  was 
the  scene  of  no  major  military  operations 
for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

A  key  element  of  this  Union  success  was 
the  use  of  a  powerful  new  weapon:  black 
soldiers.  In  September  1862,  President 
Lincoln  announced  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  which  would  free  slaves  in 
those  areas  still  in  active  rebellion  against 
the  government  on  January  1,  1863.  The 
decree  expanded  the  war  aims  from 
preservation  of  the  Union  to  include  the 
abolition  of  slavery. 

The  proclamation  paved  the  way  for  blacks 
to  formally  enlist  in  the  Union  forces.  The 
first  major  action  of  blacks  in  uniform  was 
at  Port  Hudson,  Louisiana,  on  May  23, 
1863,  when  the  First  and  Third  Native 
Guards  stormed  the  Confederate  defenses, 
suffering  severe  losses.  Two  weeks  later, 
black  troops  successfully  defended  Grant's 
supply  base  at  Milliken's  Bend,  Louisiana, 
against  a  determined  attack  by  Confederate 
infantry.  These  engagements  firmly 


answered  the  question  of  whether  the 
freedmen  would  fight.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  war  black  soldiers  fought  on  fields  of 
battle  across  the  land  and  garrisoned 
strategic  posts  along  the  Mississippi  River. 
More  than  300,000  blacks  served  in  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Civil  War,  16  of  whom  were  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor. 


The  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River  into 
Union  hands  was  disastrous  for  the 
Confederacy.  A  permanent  Southern  nation 
would  never  exist.  Divided  in  two  and  cut 
off  from  vital  supplies,  the  confederacy 
was  doomed  in  the  coils  of  the  Anaconda. 

Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Sherman's  effort  in  the 
West  made  Union  victory  inevitable.  The 
United  States  now  had  military  leaders 
whose  experience  in  the  Western  Theater 
had  given  them  the  vision  to  lead  them  to 
ultimate  victory. 

The  military  effort  along  the  Thousand 
Mile  Front  now  shifted  east  to  concentrate 
on  a  hundred-mile  front  from  the 
Wilderness  past  Richmond  to  Petersburg 
and  finally  to  Appomattox. 

The  Civil  War  changed  not  only  the  South 
but  the  nation.  War  ravaged  the  South, 
destroying  railroads,  factories,  and  homes. 
The  end  of  the  Civil  War  brought  and 
uneasy  peace,  but  was  followed  by  one  of 
the  most  traumatic  periods  in  American 
history  —  Reconstruction. 

ILLINOIS 

Background  Stories 

Although  no  major  conflicts  were  fought 
on  its  soil,  Illinois  contributed  mightily  to  a 
nation  divided.  It  funneled  more  troups 
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than  any  other  state  into  distant  Southern, 
Eastern,  and  Western  battlefields.  Cairo, 
the  state's  southernmost  city,  was 
especially  significant  as  a  staging  area  for 
manpower  and  materials  flowing  into  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  Valleys. 

Leadership  was  Illinois'  major 
contribution.  Chief  among  those  meriting 
special  distinction  were  abolitionist 
journalist  Elijah  Lovejoy;  Generals  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  and  John  A.  Logan.  Most 
noteworthy  was  President  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Places  of  Interest 

At  Springfield  visitors  can  see  the  Old 
State  House  where  Lincoln's  "House 
Divided"  speech  was  delivered;  his  law 
office;  the  only  home  he  ever  owned;  the 
family  church  pew,  the  depot  where  he 
departed  to  lead  a  troubled  nation;  and  the 
tomb  where  his  remains  rest. 

Associated  sites  of  interest  in  the  central 
and  southcentral  portion  of  the  state  are  the 
Lincoln  Trail  Memorial  in  Lawrenceville; 
Lincoln's  log  cabin  site  in  Charleston; 
Vandalia's  Old  Statehouse;  and  the  court- 
house of  Lincoln  (formerly  Postville),  Mt. 
Pulaski,  and  Metamora.  Another  site  is  the 
David  Davis  mansion  in  Bloomington. 


Along  the  Mississippi  River,  visitors  can 
view  the  Lovejoy  and  Confederate  monu- 
ments and  the  ruins  of  the  horrendous 
Confederate  prison  in  Alton.  Farther  south 
are  the  General  John  A.  Logan  Museum  in 
Murphysboro  and  the  Thebes  Courthouse 
in  Ulin.  Also  the  site  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  is  in  Jonesboro  and  a  Civil 
War  Memorial  in  Vienna. 


As  the  great  rivers  narrow  toward  their 
meeting  point  in  Cairo,  visitors  can  walk 
among  the  fallen  at  Mound  City  National 
Cemetery.  Cairo's  historic  district  was  the 
place  where  soldiers  and  materials  were 
assembled,  waiting  their  ultimate  assign- 
ments. On  Washington  Avenue,  Saffort 
Library  houses  a  treasure  of  Civil  War 
documents.  The  Customs  House  museum 
houses  the  desk  of  General  Grant  among 
its  memorabilia.  Finally,  visitors  can  watch 
the  rivers  meet  at  Fort  Defiance  Park. 

Illinois  gave  its  most  courageous  sons  and 
daughters  to  this  war  that  split  the  nation. 


KENTUCKY 

Background  Stories 

The  Bluegrass  State  claims  as  native  sons 
and  daughters  many  of  the  leading  figures 
of  the  Civil  War  era  —  Abraham  and  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis.  There  is 
much  to  learn  about  the  Lincolns  and  their 
native  state  Kentucky.  The  Abraham 
Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Sties 
and  Lincoln  Museum  are  near  Hodgenville. 
Other  Lincoln  sites  in  Kentucky  are  the 
Lincoln  Boyhood  Home  at  Knob  Creek; 
Washington  County  Courthouse;  Lincoln 
Homestead  State  Park  and  adjacent 
Mordecai  Lincoln  House;  and  the  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  House  in  Lexington.  There  is 
an  impressive  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  in 
the  state  capitol,  as  well  as  one  of  his 
adversary,  Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  also 
born  in  Kentucky  at  Fairview,  now  a  state 
historic  site. 

Kentucky  was  a  state  of  divided  loyalties 
and  families  were  torn  apart  when  sending 
90,000  troops  to  the  Union  and  35,000  to 
the  Confederacy. 
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Nowhere  was  this  division  more  evident 
than  in  the  "First  Family."  Several 
members  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln's  family 
fought  for  the  South.  Another  family 
similarly  divided  was  that  of  U.S.  Senator 
John  Crittenden  whose  two  sons  were 
generals  on  opposite  sides.  Some  historians 
even  say  that  the  ensuing  family  feuds, 
such  as  the  Hatfields  and  the  McCoys, 
carried  on  the  war  in  Kentucky  long  after 
its  official  end. 

Places  of  Interest 

Antebellum  life  is  also  depicted  at  River- 
side, the  Farnsley-Moreman  Landing, 
Bardstown'  Federal  Hill  (better  known  as 
the  legendary  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home"), 
and  Waveland  in  Lexington.  Also  in 
Lexington  is  Ashland,  the  home  of  Henry 
Clay,  another  of  Kentucky's  influential 
sons,  who  helped  forge  the  Missouri 
Compromise  and  the  Compromise  of  1850 
that  delayed  the  Civil  War. 


LOUISIANA 

Background  Studies 

The  gentlewomen  of  New  Orleans  reacted 
violently  to  the  military  occupation  of  their 
city  by  Union  troops.  Many  of  them  dis- 
played their  defiance  by  wearing  emblems 
on  their  clothing  showing  support  for  the 
Confederacy.  Some  verbally  abused  and 
hurled  objects  at  Union  soldiers.  Finally, 
when  the  contents  of  a  chamber  pot  were 
dumped  from  a  balcony  and  onto  the  head 
of  Admiral  Farragut,  Union  General  Ben 
Butler  issued  "Order  Number  28,"  which 
promised  to  treat  the  women  "as  a  woman 
of  the  town  plying  her  avocation." 


The  order  greatly  insulted  the  citizens  of 
New  Orleans,  and,  in  fact,  drew  a  world- 
wide reaction  —  mostly  condemning 
Butler's  bold  action.  But,  after  the  order 
was  issued,  most  all  of  the  insults  and 
displays  of  hatred  and  contempt  were 
halted. 

Places  of  Interest 

Once  the  largest  and  wealthiest  city  in  the 
Confederacy,  New  Orleans  offers  visitors 
the  opportunity  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  and  the 
citizens  of  yesteryear.  A  short  distance 
south  of  New  Orleans,  visitors  can  see  Fort 
Jackson,  a  restored,  brick  fort  with  earth- 
works still  visible  today.  Several  other 
Civil  War  sites  in  New  Orleans  are  open  to 
the  public,  such  as  the  United  States 
Customs  House,  Butler's  first  headquarters; 
the  Old  U.S.  Mint  and  the  Cabildo,  part  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Museum,  and  many 
homes  in  an  around  the  French  Quarter. 

Confederate  Memorial  Hall  houses  one  of 
the  largest  collections  of  Confederate 
artifacts.  Another  significant  New  Orleans 
site  is  Metairie  Cemetery,  the  final  resting 
place  for  three  Confederate  generals  — 
P.G.T.  Beauregard,  Richard  Taylor,  and 
John  Bell  Hood.  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
on  tree-shaded  St.  Charles  Avenue  holds 
the  remains  of  General  Leonidas  Polk, 
commonly  referred  to  as  "the  Fighting 
Bishop." 

Outside  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  has 
more  than  100  Civil  War  related  sites, 
ranging  from  the  Red  River  campaign 
throughout  southcentral  Louisiana  to 
Grant's  March  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
the  state,  to  numerous  skirmishes  and  raids 
across  the  state,  to  antebellum  homes, 
museums,  and  trails  of  historic  markers. 
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One  of  the  more  significant  Civil  War  sites 
in  Louisiana  is  Port  Hudson,  which 
surrendered  on  July  9,  1863,  severing  the 
last  link  between  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Confederacy  and  the  Trans-Mississippi. 
From  May  23  to  July  9,  1863,  Confederate 
soldiers  held  off  a  Union  force  twice  its 
strength  during  the  longest  siege  in 
American  military  history. 

The  Battle  of  Port  Hudson  was  one  of  the 
first  battles  in  which  freed  blacks  served  as 
soldiers  engaged  in  combat  on  the  side  of 
the  Union.  During  the  Civil  War,  more 
than  24,000  blacks  from  Louisiana  joined 
the  Union  army,  the  largest  black  contin- 
gent from  any  state.  The  1st  Regiment 
Louisiana  Native  Guard,  organized  in 
September  1862,  was  the  first  black 
regiment  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Louisiana's 
black  soldiers  distinguished  themselves  in 
several  battles,  particularly  at  Port  Hudson 
and  Milliden's  Bend.  Seven  Medals  of 
Honor  were  awarded  to  white  and  black 
Louisianians  who  fought  for  the  Union. 

MISSOURI 

Background  Stories 

In  1820  Missouri  gained  national  attention 
as  the  focus  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
It  was  the  northernmost  slave  state  in  the 
Mississippi  River  valley,  and  when  its 
neighbor  Kansas  wanted  to  enter  the  Union 
in  1854  as  a  free  state,  trouble  erupted 
along  the  border.  As  Missourians  tried  to 
influence  internal  politics  in  Kansas, 
random  violence  became  common  place. 
Missouri  guerrillas  and  Kansas  jayhawkers 
raided  and  killed  at  will.  The  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  in  1861  would  legitimize  the 
killing  that  had  plagued  Missouri  for  years. 


Union  General  Nathaniel  Lyon,  an  ardent 
abolitionist,  commanded  all  Union  troops 
in  the  state.  Union  General  Nathaniel 
Lyon,  an  ardent  abolitionist,  commanded 
all  Union  troops  in  the  state.  Former 
Governor  Sterling  "Pap"  Pierce  became  the 
commander  of  the  pro  secession  Missouri 
State  Guard.  The  two  sides  met  at  Wilson's 
Creek  in  August  of  1861.  Lyon  boldly 
attacked  the  Missouri  State  Guard  that  had 
been  joined  by  a  larger  Confederate  force, 
and  even  though  he  lost  the  battle  and  his 
life,  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the  state 
under  Union  control. 

Although  Missouri  remained  under  Union 
control  for  the  rest  of  the  war,  it  provided 
troops  to  both  sides,  pitting  neighbor 
against  neighbor,  brother  against  brother, 
and  father  against  son.  Guerrilla  warfare 
reigned  over  the  state  for  the  remainder  o 
the  war  during  which  time  William  Quan- 
trill,  Bloody  Bill  Anderson,  and  Frank  and 
Jesse  James  began  their  infamous  careers. 
A  unified  Confederate  force  was  not  seen 
in  Missouri  again  until  late  1864  when 
Sterling  Price  failed  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  regain  control  of  the  state. 

Places  of  Interest 

Fort  Davidson  State  Historic  Site  in  Pilot 
Knob  hosts  a  visitor  center  and  contains 
remains  of  Union  fortifications.  At  the  park 
visitors  can  get  a  real  sense  of  the  battle  on 
September  27,  1864.  Civil  War  markers  at 
Belmont  and  the  Cape  Girardeau  Battle- 
field offer  other  opportunities  for  tourists 
to  appreciate  the  important  role  Missouri 
played  during  the  Civil  War. 
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TENNESSEE 

Background  Stories 

At  first  reluctant  to  secede,  Tennessee 
became  one  of  the  bloodiest  killing 
grounds  of  the  Civil  War.  Proud  of  their 
identity  as  volunteers  who  had  fought  for 
the  United  States  in  every  American  war, 
many  Tennesseans  did  not  desire  to  leave 
the  Union.  Divided  into  three  distinct 
geographic  regions  by  the  Tennessee  River, 
the  citizens  of  the  state  were  not  united  on 
the  issues  of  slavery,  secession,  or  Civil 
War.  Following  the  surrender  of  Ft.  Sumter 
and  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops, 
Tennesseans  endorsed  secession. 

The  second  most  populated  state  in  the 
South,  Tennessee  was  the  geographical 
heart  of  the  Confederacy  and  held  immense 
strategic  military  importance.  Located  in 
the  state  was  a  large  percentage  of  the 
South' s  ironworks,  munitions  factories, 
gunpowder  mills,  and  copper  mines, 
making  the  region  the  largest  concentrated 
area  for  the  production  of  war  materials  in 
the  Confederacy.  Tennessee  provided  more 
mules  and  horses,  corn,  and  wheat,  than 
any  other  Confederate  state  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Through  Tennessee  ran  the 
South' s  main  east-west  rail  lines,  the 
western  Confederacy's  major  north-south 
lines,  and  the  key  rail  links  between 
Virginia,  the  South  Atlantic,  and  the  West. 
Passing  through  or  bordering  on  Tennes- 
see, three  important  western  rivers,  the 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and 


Cumberland,  were  available  to  traffic 
commerce,  war  materials,  and  armed 
forces.  Linked  by  this  network  of  rivers 
and  railroads,  the  communities  of 
Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Chattanooga 
served  as  important  centers  of 
manufacturing,  communications,  and  trade 
within  the  region.  If  not  effectively 
defended,  the  three  western  rivers  and  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  provided 
avenues  of  military  invasion  of  the  Deep 
South  for  the  combined  forces  of  the  Union 
army  and  navy. 

As  both  sides  grappled  to  control  the 
Confederate  heartland,  each  was  attracted 
by  Tennessee's  valuable  transportation 
corridors  and  strategic  location.  Over  1,460 
military  actions  occurred  within  the  state 
during  four  long  years  of  war,  a  number 
second  only  to  Virginia.  The  last 
Confederate  state  to  secede,  Tennessee 
became  the  first  Southern  state  to  be 
readmitted  to  the  Union  after  the  war. 

Places  of  Interest 

Visitors  to  Tennessee  can  follow  the  path 
of  invading  armies  to  the  bloody  battle- 
fields at  Fort  Donelson  National  Battlefield 
and  Shiloh  National  Military  Park;  or  ride 
with  Confederate  General  Nathan  Bedford 
Forrest  on  his  cavalry  raids  in  West 
Tennessee;  and  walk  the  corridors  of  the 
capitol  where  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
was  passed. 
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THE  DELTA  AND  ITS  RESOURCES 


GENERAL  OVERVIEW 

The  word  "delta"  in  the  region  of  the 
Mississippi  River  has  come  to  represent 
many  different  ideas.  According  to  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Delta  Region  Initiatives 
it  includes  a  total  of  308  counties  and 
parishes  in  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
and  Tennessee  as  well  as  the  entire  states 
of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi 
(see  the  Study  Area  map  at  the  beginning 
of  the  document).  This  political  definition 
has  little  to  do  with  the  natural  boundaries 
of  the  resources  that  define  the  delta. 

In  natural  resource  terms,  the  Mississippi 
Delta  is  the  alluvial  valley  stretching  from 
southern  Illinois  to  central  Louisiana  at  the 
junction  of  the  Red,  Atchafalaya,  and 
Mississippi  Rivers.  Geologically,  this  was 
a  deep  valley  eroded  by  the  Mississippi 
during  the  Pleistocene  when  the  sea  level 
was  200  feet  below  its  present  stand.  After 
the  Ice  Age,  as  the  sea  level  rose,  the  river 
filled  this  old  valley  with  alluvium.  At  the 
time  of  settlement,  the  Delta  was  an  area  of 
alluvial  soils  occupying  a  valley  between 
higher  terraces  to  the  east  and  west.  The 
soils  were  subject  to  the  annual  overflow 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  many 
tributaries. 

Another  common  usage  of  "delta"  refers 
to  the  "recent  delta"  —  that  area  of  new 
land  built  by  the  Mississippi  onto  the 
continental  shelf  in  approximately  the  last 
5,000  years.  The  "true  delta"  is  essentially 
the  new  land  built  by  alluvium  after  the 
valley  delta  was  filled.  The  river  occupied 
seven  different  deltas  (deltaic  lobes)  and 
more  than  30  main  channels  in  the  process 
of  building  the  "recent  delta,"  all  in  south- 


central  and  southeast  Louisiana.  The  most 
recent  of  the  deltaic  lobes  is  also  referred 
to  as  the  "delta"  or  sometimes  the 
"modern"  or  "bird's  foot"  delta  and  is  the 
area  below  New  Orleans  at  the  present 
mouth  of  the  river  where  the  channel  forks 
into  the  various  passes. 

The  Lower  Mississippi  Delta  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  Delta),  regardless  of  the 
definition  used,  is  a  vast  and  vital  part  of 
the  American  landscape.  This  broad, 
alluvial  valley  provides  habitat  and 
ecological  support  for  a  wide  variety  of 
flora,  fauna,  and  aquatic  species  integral  to 
health  of  the  north  American  continent. 
The  Mississippi  River  forms  the  most 
important  bird  and  waterfowl  migration 
corridor  on  the  continent.  The  river 
bottoms  comprise  North  America's  largest 
wetland  area  and  bottomland  hardwood 
forest.  More  than  20%  of  the  nation's  duck 
population  migrates  along  the  river  and 
one-third  of  the  freshwater  fish  species  in 
North  America  live  in  the  river. 

In  addition  to  the  bottomland  hardwood 
forests  in  the  Delta,  the  expanded  area 
covered  by  the  study  area  is  also  home  to 
upland  forests  of  deciduous  and  coniferous 
varieties.  They  are  found  in  the  hills  and 
elevated  tracts. 

The  dynamic  character  of  the  Delta's  ever- 
changing  natural  processes  are  found  in  a 
variety  of  fascinating  events  —  the  New 
Madrid  earthquakes  of  1 8 1 1  - 1 8 1 2,  the 
devastating  flood  of  1927,  and  the  geologic 
curiosity  of  Crowley's  Ridge.  The  region's 
national  natural  landmarks  and  state 
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natural  areas  all  attest  to  the  natural 
processes  at  work  in  the  Delta. 

Human  manipulation  of  the  environment  as 
a  response  to  these  natural  processes  or  as 
expressions  of  cultural  beliefs  can  be  seen 
across  the  Delta  landscape.  From  Poverty 
Point's  massive  effigy  earthworks  and 
adjacent  dwelling  sites  to  the  monumental 
flood  control  devises  on  the  Mississippi 
River  today,  natural  resources  have  been 
used  over  and  over  again  for  ritual, 
survival,  trade,  and/or  profit. 

American  Indian  agricultural  practices 
were  probably  the  single  greatest  environ- 
mental influence  before  European  coloni- 
zation. Slash-and-burn  farming  techniques 
eventually  gave  way  to  intensive  maize 
cultivation.  This  emergence  of  maize- 
based  food  production  changed  the  social 
and  political  fabric  of  Mississippian 
society.  As  they  began  to  rely  on  more 
centralized  authority  and  economic  redis- 
tribution, their  dependence  on  local 
resources  increased  and  brought  pressure 
on  local  resource  stores  in  the  surrounding 
forests,  streams,  and  coastal  fisheries. 
However,  the  long-term  effects  these  early 
Indian  groups  had  on  the  environment 
pales  in  comparison  with  the  Euroamerican 
settlements  that  followed.  Most  of  the 
remains  of  the  mound  building  societies 
have  faded  from  the  landscape  or  have 
been  bulldozed  into  the  land  with  the 
technological  advances  of  the  last  two 
centuries. 

The  water-control  projects  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  tributaries  are  man- 
made  wonders  within  the  Delta.  The  dams, 
levees,  cutoffs,  diversions,  and  other  water- 
control  facilities,  like  the  Atchafalalya 
diversion  structures  and  the  Caernar-von 
freshwater  structure  of  southern  Louisiana, 


are  marvels  of  engineering.  The  structures 
are  often  monumental  in  size,  enormously 
complex  in  engineering,  and  are  substantial 
in  their  effect  on  the  natural  environment. 

The  Delta's  renowned  agricultural  produc- 
tivity is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  region's 
fertile  alluvial  soils,  the  temperate  climate 
(average  yearly  temperature  of  54-65°F), 
and  the  extended  growing  seasons  (200- 
340  days  of  frost-free  weather  annually). 
Much  of  the  nation's  soybeans,  rice,  sugar 
cane,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  are  produced 
on  Delta  farms.  Between  55%  and  60%  of 
the  land  area  in  the  Delta  is  utilized  as 
cropland.  By  comparison  elevated  portions 
of  the  region  use  between  6%  and  40%  of 
available  land  area  for  crops. 

Natural  resources  have  been  extracted  from 
the  Delta  since  before  European  settlement. 
Evidence  shows  Indian  groups  traded 
throughout  much  of  the  north  American 
continent.  Deposits  of  salt,  coal,  and  native 
clay  soil  have  been  exploited  for  use  by 
successive  generations  of  the  Delta's 
human  inhabitants.  Oil  and  gas  exploration 
began  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  20th 
century  and  now  oil  and  gas  wells,  petro- 
chemical manufacturing  plants,  paper 
mills,  sugar  refineries,  and  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  dot  the  landscape. 

Water  quality  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
the  prime  pollution  concern  for  the  Delta. 
The  extensive  water  pollution  has  resulted 
from  years  of  discharging  petrochemicals, 
municipal  sewage  and  wastewater,  and 
farm  chemical  runoff  into  the  watershed.  In 
addition  the  deforestation  and  loss  of 
wetland  habitat  through  much  of  the  region 
has  added  to  poor  water  quality. 


Cleanup  efforts  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
its  tributaries  and  its  critical  habitats  have 
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been  a  primary  concern  for  local  residents, 
state  and  federal  government  agencies,  and 
regional  environmental  groups.  Laws  and 
regulations  as  well  as  changes  in  public 
attitudes  toward  the  natural  environment 
and  its  importance  for  human  survival  have 
led  to  steady  improvements  in  the  Delta. 

GEOLOGY 

About  18,000  years  ago  a  continental 
glacier  covered  North  America.  This 
continental  glaciation  event,  with  its 
gradual  melting  period  from  12,000  to 
7,500  years  ago,  was  the  last  in  a  series  of 
continental  glaciers  that  have  formed  and 
then  receded  over  the  last  25  million  years. 
Although  no  glacier  reached  the  lower 
Mississippi  Delta  region  its  influences 
have  forged  and  transformed  the  sur- 
rounding lands. 

As  the  glaciers  melted  and  reformed,  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  carved 
valleys  and  created  floodplains  across  the 
region.  The  floodplains  and  river  valleys 
were  further  altered  by  changes  in  sea  level 
over  time.  These  changes  created  the 
terraces  that  mark  the  region  today.  As  the 
glaciers  receded,  runoff  increased  to  five 
times  the  volume  of  today's  rivers  and 
streams.  High  waterflow  combined  with 
high  sediment  loads  of  the  glacial  melt- 
waters  created  a  braided  stream  patter 
along  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  other 
streams  (Saucier  1994). 

As  the  volume  of  water  discharged  into  the 
Mississippi  valley  dropped,  the  Mississippi 
River  flow  evolved  into  its  existing 
meandering  pattern. 

The  continental  glaciers  had  gouged  out 
millions  of  tons  of  bedrock  and  crushed 
and  weathered  the  rock  into  various  types 


of  sediment,  the  largest  amounts  being  silt 
and  sand.  The  resulting  sediment  in  the 
form  of  loess  deposits  (wind-transported 
deposits)  and  fluvial  deposits  (water- 
transported  deposits)  were  transported 
from  north  and  west  of  the  region  were 
redeposited  within  the  Delta  in  layers  tens 
of  meters  thick.  The  Delta's  surface 
topography  is  a  result  of  these  deposits 
from  the  glaciers. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers  the  average  floodplain  eleva- 
tion is  approximately  325  feet.  At  sea  level 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi 
River  averages  an  elevation  drop  of  less 
than  a  foot  per  mile  for  extended  stretches 
of  10  or  more  miles.  This  combination  of 
characteristics,  high  sediment  loads  men- 
tioned above,  and  low  elevation  drops  over 
long  distances  produce  the  Mississippi 
River's  meandering  pattern.  This  type  of 
river  loops  back  and  forth  across  a  flood- 
plain  in  an  ever  changing  pattern  as  the 
stream  flows  to  the  sea.  The  landforms 
created  by  a  meandering  river  are  called 
meander  belts.  Meander  belts  are  a  con- 
glomeration of  several  landforms,  includ- 
ing natural  levees,  oxbow  lakes,  distribu- 
taries, abandoned  channels,  point  bars, 
back  swamps,  crevasse  splays,  chute 
cutoffs,  and  others  (Saucier  1994).  The 
meandering  Mississippi,  Red,  Yazoo, 
Arkansas,  Black  and  other  study  area  rivers 
are  part  of  a  dynamic  geological  system. 
The  meandering  river  system  is  constantly 
changing  the  coarse  and  topography  of  the 
region's  rivers  and  their  associated 
landforms. 

While  the  meandering  river  systems,  their 
depositional  formations,  and  the  conti- 
nental loess  and  alluvial  deposits  constitute 
most  of  the  observable  geological  features 
of  the  central  core  of  the  study  area,  other 
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geological  features  are  also  found.  These 
features  include  the  Ouachita  Mountains 
and  Crowley's  Ridge  in  Arkansas,  the 
Ozark  Plateau  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
the  Petrified  Forest  in  Mississippi,  and 
other  basins,  plateaus,  and  topographical 
components. 

The  Gulf  Coast  landforms  of  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  are  a  product  of  the  sediment 
dropped  at  the  confluence  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  coastal  deltas  and  coastal  landforms 
are  changing  bodies  of  sediment  that  are 
constantly  being  built  by  the  deposition  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  torn  down  by  the 
erosional  effects  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Sediment  washed  along  the  coast  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  by  Gulf  wave 
action  have  produced  the  beaches,  coastal 
marshes,  and  barrier  islands  found  along 
the  study  area's  coast.  Mississippi  channel 
shifts  over  time  have  created  new  coastal 
areas  and  left  other  areas  to  the  erosive 
power  of  Gulf  waters. 

ECOREGIONS 

The  rich  biodiversity  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Delta  is  reflected  in  the 
ecoregion  provinces  designated  in  the 
region.  The  study  area  encompasses  six 
ecoregion  provinces  of  several  thousand 
square  miles  each  (Bailey  1995).  Presented 
below  are  general  characteristic  descrip- 
tions of  each  of  the  ecoregion  provinces 
including  land-surface  form,  vegetation, 
soils,  climate,  and  fauna  (see  Ecoregions 
map). 


Eastern  Broadleaf  Forest  (Continental) 
Province 

This  province  characterizes  the  Ozark 
Highlands  of  the  northern  portion  of 
Arkansas  and  the  western  portions  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  This  ecoregion 
extends  beyond  the  study  area  and  into  the 
northeastern  United  States.  Within  the 
study  area  the  province  occupies  approxi- 
mately 46,000  square  miles. 

Land-surface  form.  Most  of  the  area  is 
rolling,  but  some  parts  are  nearly  flat,  and 
in  the  Ozark  Highlands  the  relief  is  mod- 
erate (up  to  1,000  ft).  Low  rolling  hills, 
dissected  plateaus,  and  basins  are  found  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  The  northern 
parts  of  the  province  have  been  glaciated  in 
the  past  but  not  the  southern  study  area 
sections.  Elevations  range  from  80  to  1,650 
feet. 

Climate.  The  average  annual  temperatures 
range  from  40°F  in  the  north  to  65°F  in  the 
south.  Summers  are  hot  with  frequent 
tornadoes.  Precipitation  varies  from  20 
inches  near  the  95th  meridian  to  40  inches 
in  Ohio,  and  to  50  in  Tennessee.  Most 
precipitation  takes  place  during  the 
growing  season. 

Vegetation.  This  province  is  dominated  by 
broadleaf  deciduous  forest,  but  the  smaller 
amounts  of  precipitation  found  here  favor 
the  drought-resistant,  oak-hickory  wood- 
lands. Although  other  forests  have  oak  and 
hickory;  only  this  particular  forest  associa- 
tion has  both  species  in  abundance. 

The  oak-hickory  forest  is  medium-tall  to 
tall  forest.  Within  the  project  region  the 
forest  forms  a  mosaic  pattern  with  prairie. 
Widespread  dominants  are  white  oak,  red 
oak,  black  oak,  butternut  hickory,  and 
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shagbark  hickory.  The  understory  is 
usually  well  developed,  often  with 
flowering  dogwood.  Other  understory 
species  include  sassafras  and  hophorn- 
beam.  The  shrub  layer  is  distinct  with  some 
evergreens.  Wildflower  species  are 
abundant.  Wetter  sites  typically  feature  an 
abundance  of  American  elm,  tuliptree,  and 
sweet  gum. 

Soils.  Ultisols  are  the  major  soil  type  found 
in  the  study  area.  As  forest  soils  give  way 
to  the  darker  soils  of  the  grasslands, 
Mollisols  are  found. 

Fauna.  In  the  oak-hickory  forest  acorns 
and  hickory  nuts  provide  abundant  food  for 
the  ubiquitous  gray  squirrel.  Fox  squirrels 
are  often  found,  as  are  eastern  chipmunks. 

Roving  flocks  of  blue  jays  also  feed  on 
forest  nuts.  In  summer  scarlet  and/or 
summer  tanagers,  rose-breasted  grosbeaks, 
and  ovenbirds  are  common.  The  wild 
turkey  is  also  found  here.  The  cerulean 
warbler  is  common  in  the  beech-maple 
forest  and  elsewhere. 

Ozark  Broadleaf  Forest-Meadow 
Province 

This  province  describes  the  Ozark 
Highlands  in  central  Arkansas  and 
occupies  approximately  5,300  square 
miles. 

Land-surface  form.  This  is  an  area  of  low 
dissected  mountains  composed  of  sand- 
stone and  shale,  with  altitudes  up  to  2,000 
feet  and  an  average  relief  of  1 ,500  feet. 
Valleys  are  narrow  with  steep  sides  and 
gradients. 

Climate.  The  climate  supports  moderately 
cold  winters  and  hot  summers.  Rainfall  is 


year-round  with  drier  periods  in  summer 
and  autumn.  In  Mountain  Home,  Arkansas, 
the  average  annual  temperature  is  59°F  and 
the  average  annual  precipitation  is  41 
inches. 

Vegetation.  This  province  supports  oak- 
hickory  forest.  The  primary  species  are  red 
oak,  white  oak,  and  hickory.  Shortleaf  pine 
and  eastern  red  cedar  are  important  on 
disturbed  sites,  shallow  soils,  and  south 
and  west  facing  slopes. 

Soils.  The  major  soils  are  Ultisols. 

Fauna  Birds  or  mammals  are  not 
particularly  abundant  in  this  province  nor 
in  neighboring  ones.  Bird  and  mammal 
communities  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Eastern  Broadleaf  Forest  Province. 

Southeastern  Mixed  Forest  Province 

This  province  contains  the  lands  bordering 
the  core  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  and 
extends  well  beyond  the  study  area  to  the 
northeast.  Within  the  study  area  the 
province  occupies  approximately  56,000 
square  miles. 

Land-surface  form.  This  province  com- 
prises the  Piedmont  and  the  irregular  Gulf 
Coastal  Plains.  Local  relief  is  100  to  600 
feet  on  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plains,  and  300  to 
1,000  feet  on  the  Piedmont.  The  flat 
coastal  plains  have  gentle  slopes  and  local 
relief  of  less  than  100  feet.  Most  of  the 
numerous  streams  in  the  region  are 
sluggish;  marshes,  lakes,  and  swamps  are 
numerous. 

Climate.  Mild  winters  and  hot,  humid 
summers  are  the  rule  in  this  province;  the 
average  annual  temperature  is  60°  to  70°F. 
The  growing  season  is  long  (200  to  300 
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days),  but  frost  occurs  nearly  every  winter. 
Precipitation,  which  averages  from  40  to 
60  inches  annually,  is  rather  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  year  but  peaks 
slightly  in  midsummer  or  early  spring 
because  of  thunderstorms.  Droughts  are 
infrequent.  Snow  falls  rarely  and  melts 
almost  immediately. 

Vegetation.  Medium-tall  to  tall  forests  of 
broadleaf  deciduous  and  needleleaf  ever- 
green trees  are  dominate  in  this  province. 
At  least  50%  of  the  stands  are  made  up  of 
loblolly  pine,  shortleaf  pine,  and  other 
southern  yellow  pine  species,  singly  or  in 
combination.  Common  associates  include 
oak,  hickory,  sweetgum,  blackgum,  red 
maple,  and  winged  elm.  The  main  grasses 
are  bluestem,  panicums,  and  longleaf 
uniola.  Dogwood,  viburnum,  haw,  blue- 
berry, American  beautyberry,  youpon,  and 
numerous  woody  vines  are  common. 

Soils.  Ultisols  dominate  throughout  the 
region,  with  locally  conspicuous  Vertisols 
formed  from  marls  or  soft  limestone.  The 
Vertisols  are  clayey  soils  that  form  wide, 
deep  cracks  when  dry.  Inceptisols  on  flood- 
plains  of  the  major  streams  are  among  the 
better  soils  for  crops. 

Fauna.  Fauna  vary  with  the  age  and  stock- 
ing of  timber  stands,  percent  of  deciduous 
trees,  proximity  to  openings,  and  presence 
of  bottomland  forest  types.  White-tailed 
deer  and  cottontail  rabbits  are  widespread. 
The  fox  squirrel  is  common  among  decidu- 
ous trees  on  uplands.  Gray  squirrels  live 
along  intersecting  drainages.  Raccoon  and 
fox  inhabit  the  whole  region  and  are  hunt- 
ed in  many  areas.  Among  mammals  fre- 
quently encountered  in  the  western  part  of 
this  province  is  the  nine-banded  armadillo. 


The  eastern  wild  turkey,  bobwhite,  and 
mourning  dove  are  widespread.  Of  the  20- 
odd  bird  species  in  mature  forest,  the  most 
common  are  the  pine  warbler,  cardinal, 
summer  tanager,  Carolina  wren,  ruby- 
throated  hummingbird,  blue  jay,  hooded 
warbler,  eastern  towhee,  and  tufted 
titmouse.  The  red-cockaded  woodpecker  is 
an  endangered  species. 

Forest  snakes  include  cottonmouth 
moccasin,  copperhead,  rough  green  snake, 
rat  snake,  coachwhip,  and  speckled 
kingsnake.  Fench  and  glass  lizards  are  also 
found,  as  is  the  slimy  salamander. 

Ouachita  Mixed  Forest  Meadow 
Province 

This  province,  which  occupies  approxi- 
mately 6,000  square  miles,  includes  the 
Ouachita  Highlands  of  west  central 
Arkansas. 

Land-surface  form.  The  fold  mountains 
here  were  eroded  from  sedimentary  rock 
formations  compressed  into  great  folds;  the 
upturned  edges  of  the  resistant  formations 
form  the  mountain  ridges.  The  linear  ridges 
reach  maximum  altitudes  of  about  2,600 
feet,  which  is  approximately  1 ,500  ft  above 
the  adjoining  valleys.  The  folds  and  the 
mountains  trend  east-west. 

Climate.  The  winters  are  warm  and 
summers  hot.  Rain  falls  year-round,  but 
summers  are  relatively  dry.  On  the 
outskirts  of  this  province,  in  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas,  the  average  annual  temperature 
is  63°F.  Average  annual  precipitation  is  41 
inches. 

Vegetation.  The  area  supports  oak- 
hickory-pine  forests.  The  primary  overstory 
species  are  southern  red  oak,  black  oak, 
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white  oak,  and  hickories.  Pine  constitutes 
as  much  as  40%  of  the  cover  (shortleaf 
pine  in  the  uplands,  with  loblolly  pine  on 
lower  lying  alluvial  soils).  The  dry  sand- 
stone ridges  of  the  Ouachita  Mountains  are 
covered  on  their  southern  slopes  by  a 
mixture  of  shortleaf  pine,  oak,  and  hickory, 
and  on  their  northern  slopes  by  hardwood 
forests  made  up  mainly  of  oak  and  hickory. 
Hardwoods  populate  the  rich  bottomlands 
of  the  valleys,  and  pines  predominate  on 
poorer  lands. 

Soils.  The  major  soils  are  Ultisols.  They 
are  stony  and  nonstony,  with  medium 
textures. 

Fauna.  Bird  and  mammal  species  are 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  surrounding 
Southeastern  Mixed  Forest.  One  amphibi- 
an, the  Ouachita  dusky  salamander,  is 
found  exclusively  in  this  province's  rocky, 
gravely  streams. 

Outer  Coastal  Plain  Mixed  Province 

This  province  describes  the  Gulf  Coastal 
Plains  and  extends  beyond  the  study  area  to 
the  east  along  the  south  coast  of  the  US. 
Within  the  study  area  the  province  occu- 
pies approximately  34,099  square  miles. 

Land-surface  form.  This  province  com- 
prises the  flat  and  irregular  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coastal  Plains  down  to  the  sea.  Well 
over  50%  of  the  area  is  gently  sloping. 
Local  relief  is  less  than  300  feet,  although 
some  areas  are  gently  rolling.  Most  of  the 
region's  many  streams  are  sluggish.  There 
are  also  numerous  marshes,  swamps,  and 
lakes. 

Climate.  The  climate  regime  is  equable, 
with  a  small  to  moderate  annual  tempera- 
ture range.  The  average  annual  temperature 


is  60°-70°F.  Rainfall  is  abundant  and  well 
distributed  throughout  the  year;  precipita- 
tion ranges  from  40  to  60  inches  per  year. 

Vegetation.  Temperate  rainforest,  also 
called  temperate  evergreen  forest  or  laurel 
forest,  is  typical  in  this  province.  Temper- 
ate rainforest  has  fewer  species  of  trees 
than  its  equatorial  or  tropical  counterparts, 
and  hence  larger  populations  of  individual 
species.  Trees  are  not  as  tall  here  as  in  low- 
altitude  rainforests;  leaves  are  usually 
smaller  and  more  leathery,  and  the  leaf 
canopy  is  less  dense.  Common  species 
include  evergreen  oaks  and  members  of  the 
laurel  and  magnolia  families.  There  is 
usually  a  well-developed  lower  stratum  of 
vegetation  that  may  variously  include  tree 
ferns,  small  palms,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants.  Lianas  and  epiphytes  are  abundant. 
At  higher  elevations,  where  fog  and  clouds 
persist,  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees  are 
often  sheathed  in  moss.  A  striking  example 
of  epiphyte  accumulation  at  lower  eleva- 
tions is  the  Spanish  "moss"  that  festoons 
the  Evangeline  oak,  bald  cypress,  and  other 
trees  of  the  eastern  Gulf  Coast. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  extensive 
coastal  marshes  and  interior  swamps  are 
dominated  by  gum  and  cypress.  Most 
upland  areas  are  covered  by  subclimax 
pine  forest,  which  has  an  understory  of 
grasses  and  sedges  called  savannas. 
Undrained  shallow  depressions  in  savannas 
form  upland  bogs  or  pocosins,  in  which 
evergreen  shrubs  predominate. 

Note:  A  word  about  the  vegetation  of 
the  coastal  Southeastern  United  States 
may  prevent  some  misunderstanding. 
On  forest  maps  of  the  United  States  and 
on  numerous  maps  of  world  vegetation, 
this  coastal  zone  is  shown  as  having 
needleleaf  evergreen  or  coniferous 
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forest.  It  is  true  that  sandy  uplands  have 
forests  of  loblolly  and  slash  pine,  and 
that  bald  cypress  is  a  dominant  tree  in 
swamps;  but  such  vegetation  represents 
either  xerophytic  and  hydrophytic  forms 
in  excessively  dry  or  wet  habitats,  or 
second-growth  forest  following  fire  and 
deforestation.  The  climax  vegetation  of 
mesophytic  habitats  is  the  evergreen, 
oak,  and  magnolia  forest. 

Soils.  Soils  are  mainly  Ultisols,  Spodosols, 
and  Entisols.  Temperate  rainforest  grows 
on  a  wide  variety  of  upland  soils,  but  most 
tend  to  be  wet,  acidic,  and  low  in  major 
plant  nutrients.  The  soils  are  derived 
mainly  from  coastal  plain  sediments 
ranging  from  heavy  clay  to  gravel,  with 
sandy  materials  predominant.  Silty  soils 
occur  mainly  on  level  expanses.  Sands  are 
prevalent  in  hilly  areas,  but  they  also  cover 
broad  flats  in  central  Florida. 

Fauna.  This  region  provides  habitat  for  a 
wide  variety  of  animals.  Except  for  a  few 
isolated  areas  where  black  bear  or  the 
endangered  Florida  panther  are  found  in 
small  numbers,  the  white-tailed  deer  is  the 
only  large  indigenous  mammal.  Common 
small  mammals  include  raccoons,  opos- 
sums, flying  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  numer- 
ous species  of  ground-dwelling  rodents. 

Bobwhite  and  wild  turkey  are  the  principal 
game  birds.  Migratory  non-game  bird 
species  are  numerous,  as  are  migratory 
waterfowl.  Winter  birds  are  diverse  and 
numerous.  The  red-cockaded  woodpecker 
is  an  endangered  species  found  in  the 
province. 

Of  the  many  species  of  reptiles  found  in 
this  province,  the  American  alligator  is  the 
largest.  Several  endemic  salamanders  are 
found  here. 


Lower  Mississippi  Riverine  Forest 
Province 

This  province  describes  the  heart  of  the 
study  area  and  is  synonymous  with  the 
cultural  and  historical  concept  of  the  Delta. 
The  Lower  Mississippi  River  Floodplain/ 
Riverine  Forest  Province  is  the  only  eco- 
region  province  completely  contained  in 
the  study  area  and  occupies  44,302  square 
miles. 

Land-surface  form.  The  province  consists 
of  a  flat  to  gently  sloping  broad  floodplain 
and  low  terraces  made  up  of  alluvium 
(water  transported  sediment)  and  loess 
(windblown  and  deposited  sediment). 
From  near  sea  level  in  the  south,  altitude 
increases  gradually  to  about  660  feet  in  the 
north.  Most  of  the  area  is  flat,  with  an 
average  southward  slope  of  less  than  8 
inches  per  mile.  The  only  noticeable  slopes 
are  sharp  terrace  scarps  and  natural  levees 
that  rise  sharply  to  several  meters  above 
adjacent  bottomlands  or  river  channels. 
This  is  the  land  of  oxbow  lakes  and  cutoff 
meanders.  Swamps  are  significant  in  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  Louisiana. 

Climate.  Winters  are  warm,  with  tempera- 
tures ranging  from  50°  to  60°F,  and  sum- 
mers are  hot,  with  temperatures  ranging 
from  70°-  80°F.  Rain  falls  throughout  the 
year,  with  a  minimum  amount  in  autumn. 
Temperature  and  precipitation  decrease  as 
one  moves  northward.  At  Natchez,  Missis- 
sippi, average  temperatures  for  January  and 
August  are  about  50°F  and  75°F,  respec- 
tively. Average  annual  precipitation  is  55 
inches.  Snowfall  is  negligible.  Farther 
north,  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  average  tempera- 
tures for  January  and  August  are  about 
41°F  and  77°F,  respectively.  Average 
annual  precipitation  is  43  inches. 
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Vegetation.  Before  cultivation,  this  area 
was  covered  by  bottomland  deciduous 
forest  with  an  abundance  of  green  and 
Carolina  ash,  elm,  cottonwood,  sugarberry, 
sweetgum,  and  water  tupelo,  as  well  as  oak 
and  bald  cypress.  Pecan  is  also  present, 
associated  with  eastern  sycamore,  Ameri- 
can elm,  and  roughleaf  dogwood.  Vines  are 
prolific  along  water  courses. 

Soils.  The  soils  are  a  mosaic  of  Inceptisols 
(in  alluvial  bottomland),  Alfisols  (in  areas 
of  loess),  and  Mollisols  (in  areas  with 
swampy  vegetation). 

Fauna.  Among  the  numerous  bird  species 
found  here  are  the  prothonotary  warbler, 
white-eyed  vireo,  wood  duck,  yellow- 
billed  cuckoo,  Louisiana  water  thrush,  and 
all  the  species  found  in  the  Southeastern 
Mixed  Forest  Province. 

Bottomland  Forested  Wetlands  Within 
the  Study  Area 

The  most  influential,  unique,  and  signifi- 
cant province  of  the  Delta's  ecoregion 
provinces  is  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Riverine  Forest  Province.  This  province 
contains  the  unique  bottomland  forested 
wetlands  that  have  had  profound  impact  on 
the  environmental,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  history  of  the  region. 

Two  types  of  bottomland  forested  wetlands 
can  be  found  in  the  Delta  region.  In  inun- 
dated areas  next  to  the  river  Cypress  and 
Tupelo  forests  dominate  much  of  the  year. 
In  dry  land  areas  water  oak,  willow  oak, 
cottonwood,  and  other  inundation  sensitive 
forest  species  dominate  most  of  the  year. 
Over  95%  of  the  forested  wetlands  occur  in 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi.  The 
largest  contiguous  area  of  forested  wetland 
(approximately  30%  of  the  total  in  the 


Delta)  occurs  in  the  Atchafalaya  basin  in 
the  southeastern  section  of  Louisiana. 


FOREST  RESOURCES 

The  Delta's  forests,  hardwood  and  pine, 
have  been  heavily  used  since  the  19th 
century  and  very  few  old  growth  trees 
remain.  Historically  trees  have  been 
harvested  for  the  fabrication  of  railroad 
cross  ties,  the  rebuilding  of  Chicago  after 
the  disastrous  fire  of  1871,  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  well  as  home 
furnishings  such  as  cabinets,  flooring, 
moldings,  and  furniture. 

Today  the  Delta's  forests  supply  pulpwood 
for  paper  products  (approximately  30%  of 
total  production)  and  saw  timber  for 
lumber  (approximately  60%  of  total 
production).  The  remaining  10%  of 
products  include  lumber  and  chip  board, 
telephone  poles,  construction  pilings,  and 
veneer  logs  for  furniture,  cabinets,  and 
other  home  furnishings. 

Demand  for  specialty  tree  species  for 
specific  markets  is  high.  For  example, 
persimmon  logs  are  used  to  manufacture 
golf  clubheads,  and  Paulownia  trees 
(originally  imported  from  Asia)  are 
exported  to  meet  market  demands  in  Japan. 


AGRICULTURE 

The  Delta's  fertile  soils,  temperate  climate, 
and  extended  growing  seasons  are  a  boon 
to  the  region's  agriculture  production. 
Soybeans,  rice,  sugar  cane,  various  feed 
grains,  hay,  and  cotton  are  produced  on 
study  area  farms.  Approximately  55%  and 
60%  of  the  land  area  in  the  Delta  is  used 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Agriculture  has  a 
history  going  back  200  years  and  has 
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always  been  important  to  the  economics  of 
the  region. 

The  soils  types  of  the  Delta  include  the  soil 
orders  Inceptisols  (in  alluvial  bottomland), 
Alfisols  (in  areas  of  loess),  and  Mollisols. 
The  primary  suborders  of  soils  found  are 
Aquepts,  Aqualfs,  Udalls,  and  Udalfs. 
These  soils  are  deep,  moist,  and  rich  in 
nutrients  plants  require.  The  soils  com- 
monly need  to  be  drained  of  water  before 
they  can  be  productive  but  once  drained  the 
land  supports  high  yields  of  almost  any 
crop.  The  soils  maintain  their  fertility 
because  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries  have  often  flooded,  depositing 
new  sediment  and  replenishing  the  topsoil. 
The  diverse  plants  that  grow  in  the  Delta 
are  recycled  into  the  soil  as  a  mulch  and 
benefit  the  soil  as  natural  fertilizer.  The 
soils  are  free  of  boulders  and  gravel,  and 
maintain  a  sediment  size  no  greater  than 
coarse  sand  and  are  easy  to  cultivate  with 
modern  farm  machinery. 

The  climate  of  the  Delta  is  ideal  for  farm- 
ing as  large  sections  maintain  moderate 
temperatures  during  most  of  the  200+  days 
of  the  growing  season.  The  water  supply 
from  the  rivers,  wells,  and  annual  rainfall 
seldom  leave  the  Delta  short  of  water  for 
crops.  During  periods  of  drought;  irrigation 
systems  supply  most  of  the  Delta  with  the 
water  needed  for  agriculture. 

Occasional  hurricanes  (approximately  one 
every  7  to  15  years)  ravage  and  flood  areas 
of  the  coastal  Delta  and  may  produce 
damaging  effects  a  few  hundred  miles 
inland.  These  hurricane  events  cause  crop 
and  property  damage  from  flooding, 
erosion,  and  high  winds;  however,  the 
hurricanes  are  relatively  few  and  the  Delta 
bounces  back  quickly. 


The  average  rainfall  for  the  area  is  45  to  65 
inches  per  year  and  usually  arrives  in  the 
form  of  light  to  moderately  heavy  thunder- 
storms. Snowfall  in  the  region  is  negligi- 
ble, and  freezing  weather  is  absent  in  the 
coastal  portions  of  the  study  area.  Freezing 
conditions  in  the  northern  sections  of  the 
study  area  are  confined  to  a  few  weeks  a 
year,  giving  farmers  opportunity  to  grow 
multiple  crops. 


MINERAL  EXPLORATION 
AND  EXTRACTION 

The  study  area's  dominant  mineral 
production  is  petroleum.  Petroleum 
production  is  typically  confined  to 
Louisiana  and  the  Louisiana  Gulf  Coast, 
supplying  approximately  90%  of  the  study 
area's  petroleum.  The  southern  portions  of 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi  together  add  an 
additional  10%  to  the  production  total. 
While  the  oil  reserves  are  now  becoming 
depleted,  the  area  continues  to  produce 
approximately  200,000  barrels  of  oil  and 
270  million  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
annually.  Oil  and  gas  exploration  has  also 
stimulated  petrochemical  manufacturing 
throughout  the  Delta. 

The  production  of  petroleum  and 
petrochemicals  have  added  to  a  continuing 
pollution  problem  in  the  Delta.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  pounds  of  toxic  chemicals 
are  released  into  the  study  area  every  year; 
for  example,  162  million  pounds  of  toxic 
chemicals  were  released  into  the 
environment  in  Louisiana  in  1994  (State  of 
Louisiana  1996).  However,  this  represents 
a  rapid  improvement  in  the  control  of  toxic 
waste  releases.  In  Louisiana,  toxic 
chemical  releases  have  dropped  from  856 
million  pounds  in  1987  to  the 
aforementioned  162  million  pounds  in 
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1994,  an  improvement  of  81%.  Similar 
toxic  waste  reductions  are  occurring 
throughout  the  region. 

Metals  mining  in  the  study  area  is  limited 
to  modest  iron  mining  operations.  Con- 
struction materials  such  as  sand,  clay, 
marble,  limestone,  and  slate,  are  also 
extracted  and  are  used  locally.  There  are 
also  moderate  salt  mining  operations 
located  in  Louisiana. 


FISHERIES 


The  Mississippi  River  supports  one  of  the 
most  diverse  fisheries  in  the  world.  At  least 
183  species  of  freshwater  fish  live  in  the 
Delta  (Laroe  et  al.  1995).  Minnow,  darter, 
perch,  sturgeon,  and  paddlefish  species  are 
among  the  most  common.  However;  native 
fish  stocks  have  been  declining  in  number. 
Approximately  6%  of  the  native  fish 
species  in  the  Delta  are  found  on  the 
endangered,  threatened,  or  special  concern 
lists  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(see  appendix  C). 

The  decline  of  native  fish  species  is  a 
result  of  the  reduced  quantity  and  quality 
of  available  habitat.  Other  specific  causes 
of  decline  include  damming  and  channeli- 
zation of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
agricultural  uses,  deforestation,  erosion, 
pollution,  and  introduced  species.  It  is 
hoped  that  implementation  of  better  land 
management  practices  and  public  and 
governmental  programs  will  restore  the 
fisheries  and  prevent  further  degradation  of 
fishery  resources. 

The  region's  rivers,  numerous  lakes,  and 
other  water  impoundments,  support 
aquaculture,  commercial,  and  sportfishing. 
While  native  fish  populations  have 
declined,  introduced  and  hatchery- 


supported  sportfish  are  abundant.  Fresh 
water  sportfishing  is  focused  on  species  of 
bass,  warmouth,  sunfish,  bluegill,  crappie, 
sturgeon,  and  catfish.  The  state  fisheries 
management  offices  provide  for  much  of 
the  sportfish  in  the  region  through  fish 
hatchery  production.  Coastal  saltwater 
sportfishing  is  concentrated  on  the  follow- 
ing Gulf  species:  snapper,  redfish,  floun- 
der, trout,  and  pompano.  Commercial 
fishing  of  finned  fish  and  shellfish  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  centered  (in  dollars)  on 
shrimp  (54%  of  the  total  value  of  all 
types),  menhaden  (  about  30%),  oysters 
(about  7%),  with  crab  and  a  variety  of 
other  species  filling  in  the  remaining  9%  of 
the  commercial  catch  (Kniffen  and  Hilliard 
1988). 

Commercially  fished  freshwater  species 
include:  catfish,  spoonbill,  buffalo,  garfish, 
and  other  minor  species.  Commercial  fish- 
ing has  been  in  a  state  of  decline  since  the 
early  1 970s.  This  is  primarily  due  to  habi- 
tat loss,  environmental  contamination,  and 
conflicts  with  navigation. 

Aquaculture  (fish  farming)  is  growing  in 
importance  with  the  decline  in  commercial 
fishing  stocks.  The  main  species  of  farmed 
fish  is  catfish.  The  effects  of  aquaculture 
on  the  Delta's  ecosystem  is  not  fully  under- 
stood at  this  time  but  is  under  study  by  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  various 
other  state  agricultural  and  wildlife 
agencies. 


ENDANGERED  AND 
EXOTIC  SPECIES 

The  Delta,  once  home  to  the  panther,  wolf, 
and  bison,  is  now  facing  the  extinction  of 
more  plant  and  animal  species  as  natural 
and  man-made  processes  adversely  impact 
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critical  habitats  across  the  region.  Some  of 
the  more  widely  known  endangered, 
threatened,  and  species  of  special  concern 
listed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
include  the  bald  eagle,  the  peregrine 
falcon,  the  Higgins  eye  mussel,  the  fat 
pocketbook  mussel,  the  pallid  sturgeon,  the 
Blandings  turtle,  the  Massassaugua 
rattlesnake,  the  relict  darter,  and  the 
Louisiana  black  bear  (see  appendix  C  for  a 
complete  list). 

The  region  contains  habitat  types  that  are 
critical  to  endangered  species.  For  example 
the  Louisiana  black  bear  is  primarily  found 
in  bottomland  hardwood  and  floodplain 
forests.  Home  ranges  for  black  bears  vary 
from  24  to  400  square  miles.  Various 
species  of  mussels  depend  on  unique  river 
bottom  conditions  for  survival.  Sustaining 
viable  populations  of  the  various  species  of 
threatened  neotropical  migratory  birds 
depends  on  maintaining  continuous  habitat 
areas  along  the  Mississippi  flyway. 

Wildlife  refuges  managed  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  other  federal  and 
state-owned  properties  preserve  habitat  for 
endangered  and  threatened  species.  Private 
companies,  individual  landowners,  and 
special  interest  groups  are  trying  to  create 
policies  to  ensure  the  survival  of  quality 
habitat. 

Environmentally  damaging  exotic  species 
have  been  introduced  to  the  study  area, 
including  the  nutria  (a  rodent),  zebra 
mussel  and  carbicula  clams,  and  30  species 
of  exotic  fish.  Damaging  plant  species  such 
as  kudzo,  water  hyacinth,  and  purple 
loosestrife  also  inhabit  the  Delta  region. 
These  exotic  species  often  replace  native 
species  by  either  directly  destroying  them 
or  by  appropriating  their  natural  habitat. 
Plants  like  the  water  hyacinth  and  purple 


loosestrife  have  severely  altered  large  areas 
of  wetland  by  replacing  valuable  native 
species.  The  coast  and  marshes  of 
Louisiana  have  been  severely  damaged  by 
nutria,  causing  soil  erosion  and  marshland 
plant  destruction.  Native  shellfish  and 
snails  are  being  destroyed  by  zebra  mussel. 
The  zebra  mussel  and  carbicula  clams  clog 
municipal  water  intake  pipes. 

Eradication  programs  have  been 
implemented  by  both  federal  and  state 
government  agencies  to  suppress  many  of 
these  exotic  species.  The  result  of  the 
eradication  programs  so  far  has  been 
mixed;  however,  with  improvements  in 
eradication  techniques,  successful 
reductions  in  exotic  species  may  be 
possible  in  the  near  future. 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
REFUGES 

Wildlife  refuges  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Delta  Heritage  Study  Region  play  a  funda- 
mental role  in  conserving  important  habitat 
areas  necessary  for  the  survival  of  animal, 
waterfowl,  and  plant  species  native  to  the 
study  region.  The  following  federal 
wildlife  refuges  are  located  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Delta  Region. 

The  25,300-acre  Mark  Twain  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  consists  of  nine  units  in 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  It  plays  an 
important  role  in  providing  protected 
resting  and  feeding  areas  for  waterfowl 
along  250  miles  of  the  Mississippi  Flyway. 
Some  of  the  largest  wintering  concentra- 
ions  of  bald  eagles  are  in  the  refuge,  and 
more  than  220  species  of  birds  use  the 
refuge.  The  refuge  offers  wildlife  viewing, 
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fishing,  hunting,  and  hiking.  Several  units 
provide  public  boat  access. 

Clarence  Cannon  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  which  was  established  in  1964, 
contains  3,747  acres  along  the  Mississippi 
River  in  Missouri.  Made  up  of  permanent 
and  seasonally  flooded  impoundments, 
forests,  grasslands,  and  crop  fields,  the 
refuge  serves  as  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
migratory  bird  refuges  along  the  river.  A 
variety  of  management  techniques  are  use 
to  enhance  habitat  diversity,  including 
mowing,  disking,  limited  farming,  burning, 
fallowing,  and  water-level  manipulation. 

The  10,428-acre  Reelfoot  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  was  established  in  1941. 
Reelfoot  Lake  in  northeast  Tennessee  and 
southwest  Kentucky  was  formed  in  1811  as 
a  result  of  the  most  violent  earthquake 
recorded  in  North  America.  The  formation 
of  the  lake  created  a  valuable  wetland  area 
that  became  a  haven  for  many  wildlife 
species  and  attracted  such  notable  hunters 
and  outdoors  men  as  Davey  Crockett  and 
Jim  Bowie. 

Lake  Isom  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  3 

miles  south  of  Reelfoot  Lake,  was 
established  in  1938.  The  refuge's  1,846 
acres  of  open  water,  forested  wetlands,  and 
croplands  are  similar  in  character  to  those 
of  Reelfoot  Lake.  The  two  refuges  offer 
boat  access,  hunting,  fishing, 
interpretation,  and  wildlife  observation. 

Chickasaw  National  Wildlife  Refuge  lies 
along  the  Chickasaw  Bluff  in  Lauderdale 
County  in  western  Tennessee.  The  refuge, 
established  in  1985,  is  composed  primarily 
of  bottomland  hardwood  forest,  but  there 
are  also  tracts  of  agricultural  lands, 
locust/Osage  upland,  and  a  small  acreage 
of  timbered  bluffs.  The  refuge  provides 


habitat  for  up  to  250,000  ducks  and  is  an 
important  wintering  and  stopover  area  for 
large  numbers  of  the  Mississippi  Fly  way 
mallard  population.  The  refuge  offers 
opportunities  for  hunting,  fishing,  hiking, 
camping,  picnicking,  and  wildlife 
observation. 

Big  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

occupies  1 1,038  acres  in  northeastern 
Arkansas  and  southeastern  Missouri.  It  is 
unique  in  that  5,000  acres  is  designated  as 
a  national  natural  landmark  and  2,100 
acres  is  included  in  the  wilderness 
preservation  system.  The  New  Madrid 
earthquake  of  181 1-12  changed  the  Big 
Lake  area  from  a  free-flowing  river  system 
to  the  present  lake/swamp  environment. 
Like  other  refuges  along  the  Mississippi, 
Big  Lake  is  a  wildlife  oasis  in  the  center  of 
a  vast  agricultural  sea.  The  refuge  offers 
hunting,  fishing,  and  wildlife  observation. 

Lower  Hatchie  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

was  established  in  1980  to  preserve  a 
7,394-acre  bottomland  hardwood  forest 
tract  for  wildlife,  principally  migratory 
birds.  Lower  Hatchie,  which  is 
administered  by  Reelfoot  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  offers  opportunities  for  hunting 
and  fishing. 

The  5,885  acres  of  Wapanocca  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  lie  in  one  of  the  last  areas 
in  the  Arkansas  Delta  where  large 
concentrations  of  ducks  and  geese  live. 
The  refuge,  which  was  established  in  1961, 
is  composed  of  equal  amounts  of 
bottomland  hardwoods,  freshwater 
impoundments,  and  agricultural  land.  The 
refuge  is  a  wildlife  habitat  island.  Nearly 
every  species  of  duck  common  to  the 
Mississippi  flyway  can  be  found  in  the 
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refuge,  which  offers  boat  access,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  wildlife  observation. 

Yazoo  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which 
encompasses  12,470  acres,  was  established 
in  1956.  The  focus  of  the  refuge,  which  is 
managed  for  waterfowl,  is  to  produce 
agricultural  crops  preferred  by  waterfowl. 
It  includes  open  agricultural  fields  and 
water  impoundments. 

Saint  Catherine's  Creek  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  was  established  in  1990 
to  preserve,  improve,  and  create  habitat  for 
waterfowl.  It  encompasses  13,478  acres  in 
western  Mississippi  7  miles  from  Natchez. 
Habitat  consists  primarily  of  cypress 
swamps  and  hardwood  forests.  Restoration 
of  several  hardwood  species  within  the 
refuge  is  a  management  objective.  The 
refuge  offers  fishing,  hunting,  nature 
observation,  and  hiking. 

Delta  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  located 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Louisiana, 
contains  48,800  acres  of  marsh,  shallow 
ponds,  channels,  and  bayous.  It  was 
established  in  1935  primarily  as  a  winter 
sanctuary  for  migratory  waterfowl.  It 
provides  winter  shelter  and  feeding  and 
resting  places  for  up  to  200,000  ducks  and 
50,000  geese,  including  a  large  wintering 
population  of  snow  geese.  Oil  and  gas  are 
produced  in  the  refuge.  The  refuge  also 
offers  opportunities  for  hunting,  fishing, 
and  wildlife  observation. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  FLYWAY 

The  Mississippi  flyway  is  a  migratory 
coarse  birds  use  to  travel  between  South 
and  North  America.  Many  bird  and 
waterfowl  species  use  the  flyway  for 
breeding  and/or  wintering  grounds.  Flyway 


waterfowl  species  include  both  the  blue- 
winged  teal  and  mallard  ducks  that  nest  on 
islands  or  in  grasslands  adjacent  to  the 
river.  Mallards  are  the  chief  species  using 
the  Mississippi  flyway.  Also  found  in  the 
flyway  are  eastern  prairie  populations  of 
Canada  geese,  snow  geese,  and  lesser 
white-fronted  geese.  In  addition,  many 
other  duck  species  such  as  gadwall,  green- 
winged  teal,  American  widgeon,  American 
black  duck,  and  northern  pintail  are  found 
in  the  flyway.  A  number  of  land  and 
predatory  birds,  such  as  the  peregrine 
falcon,  Swainson's  hawk,  eastern  kingbird, 
summer  tanager,  and  yellow  billed  cuckoo 
also  use  the  flyway. 

Ducks,  geese,  and  swans  feed  on  parts  of 
submergent  and  emergent  aquatic  wetland 
vegetation  (seeds,  roots,  and  tubers),  as 
well  as  invertebrate  animals  in  the 
wetlands.  Farms  and  aquaculture  ponds 
provide  additional  foods  of  fish,  corn,  rice, 
and  other  produced  foodstuff  waterfowl 
relish. 

The  Mississippi  Delta  is  the  core  of  the 
flyway  because  of  the  abundance  of 
wetlands  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
Over  20%  of  the  nation's  duck  population 
feeds  and  rests  along  the  river  during 
migration.  The  flyway  and  its  habitat  area 
are  essential  for  the  continued  viability  of 
the  nation's  waterfowl  populations.  Due  to 
its  importance,  the  Mississippi  Delta 
region  is  a  waterfowl  habitat  area  of 
special  concern  in  the  North  American 
Waterfowl  Management  Plan  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Lands  adjacent  to  the  river  are  a  blend  of 
both  natural  habitats  and  agricultural  lands. 
Numerous  wildlife  refuges,  along  with,  and 
adjacent  to,  privately  held  wetland  areas, 
provide  additional  habitat  areas  for  migrat- 
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ing  birds.  Hunting  clubs,  state  and  local 
governments,  and  special  interest  groups 
are  working  cooperatively  to  save  wetland 


Federal  wetland  conservation  programs 
like  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Wetland  Reserve  Program  and  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Partners  for 
Wildlife  and  North  American  Waterfowl 
are  preserving  thousands  of  acres  of 
wetlands.  Private  organizations  like  Ducks 
Unlimited,  The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation,  the  National  Wetlands 
Conservation  Alliance,  and  many  other 
groups  are  actively  working  to  purchase 
wetland  areas  or  reach  cooperative 
agreements  with  landowners  to  save 
wetland  and  other  natural  habitat  areas. 


LOWER  MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER  FLOODS 

Background 

At  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  the  average 
flow  of  water  in  the  Mississippi  River  is 
612,000  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs); 
however,  a  flood  flow  of  2,278,000  cfs  or 
3.72  times  the  average  flow  rate  has  been 
recorded  (Robinson  1995).  The  Mississippi 
River  is  and  has  historically  been  the 
economic,  social,  and  human  development 
vehicle  for  the  region.  No  other  river  has 
played  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
nation's  development  and  expansion. 

Life  in  the  Delta  is  continuously  jeopar- 
dized by  the  Mississippi  and  its  natural 
tendency  to  flood.  From  the  time  of  the 
first  permanent  European  settlements  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
most  feared  word  has  been  "flood."  The 
explorers  accompanying  DeSoto  in  1543 


were  the  first  Europeans  to  see  the  Missis- 
sippi flood.  They  described  the  floods  as 
severe  and  prolonged.  LaSalle,  exploring 
the  heart  of  the  American  wilderness  more 
than  a  century  later,  also  found  the  Missis- 
sippi on  a  rampage.  New  Orleans,  founded 
in  1718,  was  badly  submerged  many  times 
in  its  early  history. 

Records  indicate  that  great  floods  of  the 
Mississippi  have  occurred  frequently.  Nine 
great  floods  were  recorded  between  1782 
and  1850.  In  1882,  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  floods  to  that  time  devastated 
the  entire  Delta  area  of  45,000  square 
miles.  The  losses  were  appalling.  Hundreds 
of  crevasses  occurred  in  the  weak  levees. 
The  breaks  in  the  levees  sent  floodwaters 
into  populated  areas  and  left  thousands 
homeless.  Additional  major  floods 
followed  in  1912  and  1913. 

In  1927  the  most  devastating  of  modern 
floods  occurred,  inundating  an  area  of 
about  26,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  16 
million  acres.  It  was  the  most  disastrous 
flood  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
breaching  levees  and  laying  waste  to  cities, 
towns,  and  farms.  Property  damage 
amounted  to  more  than  $2  billion  at 
today's  prices;  many  lives  were  lost;  and 
more  than  600,000  people  were  displaced. 

After  the  great  flood  of  1927,  other  floods 
on  the  Mississippi  occurred  in  1929,  1937, 
1945,  1950,  1973,  1975,  1979,  1983,  and 
in  1993.  The  interval  between  major  floods 
on  the  Mississippi  average  one  every  seven 
years.  Large-scale  storms  that  produce 
floods  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
occur  chiefly  during  January  through  April 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  May  and  June. 
They  are  generally  a  result  of  extensive  and 
extended  rainfall  events  covering  several 
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states  within  the  Mississippi  drainage 
basin. 

The  primary  source  of  floodwater  for  the 
Mississippi  River  is  the  Ohio  River  valley, 
including  the  Tennessee  River  basin.  For 
example,  the  majority  of  the  1913,  1937, 
and  1950  flood  discharges  at  Cairo  came 
from  the  Ohio  basin.  More  devastating 
floods  like  the  flood  of  1927  developed  as 
a  result  of  a  series  of  storms  that  produced 
major  runoff  over  much  of  the  Mississippi 
drainage  basin,  including  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  The  1973 
flood,  the  most  severe  of  the  more  recent 
floods  in  the  Delta,  developed  in  a  manner 
much  like  the  1927  flood.  Major  floods  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  or  on  the  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  White  tributaries  generally 
can  take  place  without  a  resultant  flood  on 
the  lower  Mississippi  River. 


The  1993  flood  of  the  Mississippi  River 
had  only  minor  effects  in  the  Delta. 
However,  the  majority  of  historic  great 
floods  on  the  Mississippi  have  occurred 
within  the  lower  Mississippi,  now  pro- 
tected by  the  massive  Mississippi  River 
and  Tributaries  project  (MR&T).  As  the 
crest  of  the  1993  flood  moved  into  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Delta  Region  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  flood  stages  did  not 
exceed  bank  full.  This  was  due  to  the 
river's  greater  channel  capacity  than  that  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  and  because  of  the 
extensive  flood  control  structures  located 
within  the  study  area. 


River  Flood  Control 

The  three  principal  stretches  of  the 
Mississippi  River  (upper,  middle,  and 
lower)  vary  significantly  in  techniques 
used  for  flood  control.  Flooding  on  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  basin  (from  the 


Mississippi  headwaters  in  Minnesota  to  the 
Missouri  River  confluence)  is  controlled 
by  numerous  man-made  reservoirs 
designed  to  store  up  to  40  million  acre-feet 
of  floodwater  throughout  the  tributary 
rivers  of  the  upper  Mississippi  basin. 
Developed  areas  are  further  protected  by  a 
series  of  levees  constructed  by  both  the 
federal  government  and  private  flood 
control  authorities. 


The  middle  Mississippi  river  extends  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  to  Cape 
Girardeau,  Missouri.  In  this  reach,  much  of 
the  relatively  narrow  valley  is  protected 
against  flooding  by  natural  high  ground 
and  by  a  system  of  levees  and  flood  walls 
largely  constructed  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  These  works  protect  agricul- 
tural lands  and  control  flooding  in  major 
metropolitan  areas  such  as  Saint  Louis, 
Missouri.  Gated  drainage  structures  have 
been  built  through  levees  at  some  places  to 
permit  drainage.  At  some  locations, 
pumping  stations  provide  interior  drainage 
during  floods  and  when  the  gates  on 
drainage  structures  are  closed.  Tributary 
projects  and  flood  control  dams  offer 
added  protection. 


Because  the  lower  Mississippi  River  is 
where  European  settlers  first  experienced 
the  catastrophic  floods  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  flood  control  efforts  began  within 
the  Delta  region,  and  the  struggle  between 
the  people  and  the  river  has  continued  to 
this  day. 

For  almost  300  years  the  primary  defense 
against  floodwaters  has  been  earthen 
levees.  The  first  levees  were  small  in 
height  and  in  cross-section,  weak,  and 
discontinuous,  leaving  gaps  and  openings 
for  the  floodwaters  to  pour  through.  Even 
in  areas  of  continuous  embankments, 
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levees  were  often  overtopped  and  crevas- 
sed.  In  the  early  years  of  flood  control,  the 
basic  criteria  for  levee  design  (in  terms  of 
height  and  cross-section)  was  directly 
related  to  the  height  of  the  prior  floods. 
Levee  heights  rose  and  their  cross-sections 
were  gradually  enlarged  as  greater  floods 
were  experienced. 

The  first  comprehensive  effort  to  gain 
some  understanding  of  the  river's  geology, 
fluctuations,  and  pattern  of  natural  change 
was  made  in  1 860  when  Congress 
authorized  a  topographical  and  hydro- 
graphical  survey  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Delta.  This  effort  resulted  in  the  Report 
Upon  the  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  Upon  the  Protection  of 
the  Alluvial  Region  Against  Overflow, 
prepared  by  Captain  A.  A.  Humphreys  and 
Lieutenant  H.  L.  Abbot  in  1861.  The  report 
analyzed  considerable  data  and  discussed 
various  engineering  approaches  for 
controlling  flooding,  including  diverting 
tributaries,  constructing  reservoirs  and 
cutoffs,  enlarging  outlets  to  the  Gulf,  and 
building  levees.  It  reported  that  no  flood 
control  advantage  could  be  derived  from 
either  diverting  tributaries  or  constructing 
reservoirs,  and  that  plans  for  cutoffs  and 
new  or  enlarged  outlets  to  the  Gulf  would 
be  too  costly  and  dangerous  to  attempt.  It 
also  recommended  that  levees  could  be 
relied  upon  to  protect  all  the  alluvial  valley 
lands  subject  to  inundation.  This  approach 
became  known  as  the  "levees  only"  plan, 
which  shaped  the  direction  of  flood  control 
efforts  for  the  next  seven  decades. 

By  1879  the  need  for  flood  control 
improvement  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
coordination  of  engineering  operations 
through  a  centralized  organization  was 
widely  recognized.  In  that  year,  Congress 
established  the  Mississippi  River 


Commission  and  asked  it  to  "take  into 
consideration  and  mature  such  plan  or 
plans  and  estimates  as  will  correct, 
permanently  locate,  and  deepen  the 
channel  and  protect  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  improve  and  give  safety 
and  ease  to  navigation  thereof,  prevent 
destructive  floods,  and  promote  and 
facilitate  commerce,  trade,  and  the  postal 
service."  When  the  duties  of  the 
commission  were  examined  closely,  it 
appeared  that  there  was  more  emphasis  on 
channel  stabilization  and  navigation  than 
on  development  of  flood  control  works. 

The  federal  government  had  not  declared  a 
federal  commitment  to  flood  prevention  by 
appropriating  funds  to  maintain  or 
construct  levees.  Federal  funds  could  be 
expended  on  levees  only  if  a  specific 
improvement  could  be  shown  to  benefit 
navigation,  such  as  closing  breaks  in 
levees. 

In  1882,  just  three  years  after  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  was 
established,  a  disastrous  flood  literally 
destroyed  the  existing  levee  systems. 
Human  losses  were  appalling,  and  the 
outlook  for  a  permanent  solution  to 
flooding  in  the  Mississippi  valley  was 
thought  to  be  a  long  way  off.  In  the 
meantime,  work  and  experimentation 
continued  on  ways  to  control  the  river. 
Much  of  this  effort  involved  developing 
approaches  to  stabilize  riverbanks,  holding 
the  river  alignment,  and  protecting  the 
existing  levee  system. 

Back-to-back  floods  occurred  in  1912  and 
1913,  again  causing  havoc  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. These  floods  and  another  in  1916 
convinced  Congress  to  approve  a  national 
flood  control  law.  The  1917  Flood  Control 
Act  gave  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
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sion  $45  million  for  flood  protection 
activities.  With  this  new  emphasis,  levee 
designs  were  reviewed  and  modified,  and 
much-needed  construction  was  expedited. 
Local  interests,  while  relieved  of  the  total 
cost  burden,  were  still  required  to  share  in 
the  cost  of  the  work.  The  outlook  for 
dependable  flood  protection  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  seemed  more 
optimistic. 

However,  the  tremendous  disaster  of  the 
1927  flood  awakened  the  nation  to  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  program  to 
control  the  giant  river,  and  the  1928  Flood 
Control  Act  (since  amended  many  times) 
authorized  the  Mississippi  River  and 
Tributaries  Project,  the  nation's  first 
comprehensive  flood  control  system.  The 
1927  flood  illustrated  that  the  "levees 
only"  plan  was  inadequate  to  control  and 
safely  handle  the  river's  flood  flows.  From 
numerous  plans,  Congress  adopted  the 
"Jadwin  Plan,"  a  group  of  plans  that 
completely  abandoned  the  "levees  only" 
tradition  and  replaced  it  with  a  comprehen- 
sive river  regulation  system  with  several 
distinctive  flood  control  components.  The 
Jadwin  Plan  and  the  MR&T  projects  are 
designed  to  safely  pass  the  "project  flood," 
a  hypothetical  flood  which  is  larger  than 
the  record  flood  of  1927.  The  hypothetical 
flood,  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of 
historical  rainfall  and  runoff  data,  is  about 
15%  greater  in  runoff  than  the  flood  of 
1927  at  Arkansas  City,  a  town  just 
downstream  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  and  29%  greater  at  Red 
River  Landing,  a  site  about  60  miles  below 
Natchez,  Mississippi.  The  project  flood  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  establishing  levee 
grades  and  for  planning  and  designing 
other  flood  control  features  such  as 
floodways,  reservoirs,  and  pumping  plants. 


The  four  major  elements  of  the  MR&T 
Project  are  (a)  levees  that  contain  flood 
flows;  (b)  floodways  and  control  structures 
that  divert  excess  flows  past  critical 
reaches  of  the  Mississippi  River;  (c) 
channel  improvement  and  stabilization 
measures  that  maintain  navigation  channel 
alignments,  and  help  develop  an  efficient 
channel  for  passing  flood  flows,  and 
protect  the  levee  system  from  encroach- 
ment; and  (d)  tributary  basin  improvements 
that  provide  for  drainage  and  flood  control, 
such  as  dams  and  reservoirs,  pumping 
plants,  levees,  auxiliary  channels,  and  the 
like. 

The  mainline  levee  system  begins  on  the 
west  bank  just  below  Cape  Girardeau, 
Missouri,  and  extends  (except  for  gaps  due 
to  mouths  of  tributary  streams  and  high 
ground)  along  parts  of  both  sides  of  the 
river  almost  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
entire  MR&T  system  of  levees  is  vast. 
Some  3,714  miles  have  been  authorized, 
and  2,718  miles  are  completed.  The  main 
part  of  the  system  is  some  2,200  miles 
long,  1,608  miles  of  which  extend  along 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  rest  lies  along 
the  south  banks  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red 
Rivers  and  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin. 

Floodways  were  incorporated  into  the 
MR&T  project  to  divert  excess  flood  flows 
from  the  river's  main  stem  so  that  levees  of 
reasonable  height  can  be  used  to  contain 
the  project  flood. 

The  Birds  Point  to  New  Madrid,  Missouri, 
floodway  reduces  stages  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  at,  above,  and  below 
Cairo,  Illinois.  The  Morganza  and  West 
Atchafalaya  floodways  in  Louisiana,  along 
with  the  Old  River  structures,  are  capable 
of  diverting  half  the  project  flood  into  the 
Atchafalaya  River  basin.  The  Bonnet  Carre 
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Spillway  just  upstream  from  New  Orleans 
diverts  flows  from  the  Mississippi  River 
into  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  hold  down  flood 
stages  at  New  Orleans. 

The  Old  River  control  structures  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  50 
miles  northwest  of  Baton  Rouge,  were 
completed  in  1962.  Their  primary  purpose 
is  to  prevent  the  capture  of  the  Mississippi 
by  the  Atchafalaya  River  and  to  regulate 
flows  into  the  Atchafalaya  River  and  basin. 
The  complex  includes  a  low  sill  structure 
and  an  overbank  structure,  as  well  as  an 
auxiliary  structure  completed  in  1986. 
These  structures  are  used  to  divert  a 
sufficient  amount  of  water  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  maintain  a  distribution 
of  30%  of  the  total  latitude  flow  (the 
combined  flows  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red 
Rivers)  in  the  Atchafalaya  River  and  70% 
in  the  Mississippi.  There  is  also  a  lock  and 
dam  on  the  former  Old  River  channel 
slightly  downstream  of  the  control  struc- 
tures that  preserves  navigation  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Atchafalaya-Red 
River  system.  The  Morganza  flood  control 
structure  is  about  15  miles  downstream 
from  Old  River  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  a  gated  structure  built  into 
the  levee  line  that  is  designed  to  divert 
600,000  cfs  of  water  from  the  Mississippi 
into  the  Atchafalaya  floodway. 

Channel  stabilization  and  improvement  are 
also  an  essential  part  of  the  flood  control 
and  navigation  plan.  Overall,  it  consists  of 
stabilizing  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  to  a 
desirable  alignment  and  obtaining  efficient 
stream  flow  characteristics  for  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation.  Dikes  made  of  rock 
confine  the  river  to  a  single  low-water 
channel,  reduce  excessive  widths,  and 
develop  desired  river  alignments  for  the 
benefit  of  navigation. 


Revetment,  consisting  of  large  concrete 
blocks  joined  together  with  wires,  helps 
stabilize  the  Mississippi  River  channel  and 
protect  nearby  levees  by  preventing  bank 
caving.  Improvement  dredging  is  used  to 
adjust  flow  patterns,  and  maintenance 
dredging  deepens  shallow  channel  cros- 
sings that  tend  to  form  during  low  water.  In 
the  coastal  part  of  the  river,  foreshore 
protection  (rock  structures  built  lateral  to 
the  bank)  protect  the  bank  and  nearby 
levees  from  wavewash  attack  produced  by 
oceangoing  vessels. 

During  the  1930s  and  early  1940s  a  series 
of  cutoffs  were  created  on  the  lower 
Mississippi,  shortening  the  river  by  more 
than  150  miles.  This  effort  enhanced  the 
flood-carrying  ability  of  the  river's  channel 
and  reduced  flood  heights;  for  example, 
river  stages  were  lowered  by  12  feet  at 
Arkansas  City,  Arkansas,  and  6  feet  at 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi.  The  MR&T 
project  also  includes  tributary  basin 
improvements  such  as  dams,  reservoirs, 
canals,  and  pumping  plants  that  provide  for 
flood  control  and  drainage. 

EXTRAORDINARY  NATURAL 
EVENTS 

The  Red  River  Log  Jam 

The  Red  River  is  headwatered  in  north- 
central  Texas  and  travels  from  the  north- 
west corner  of  Louisiana  to  the  Gulf  on  its 
journey  through  the  Lower  Mississippi.  In 
the  early  1700s  the  area's  first  European 
explorers  discovered  the  Red  River  and 
were  hoping  to  use  the  channel  to  navigate 
upstream.  Located  approximately  at  what 
is  now  the  town  of  Campti,  Louisiana,  the 
explorers  found  what  they  described  as  a 
raft  of  dead  trees  damming  the  river.  The 
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raft  or  logjams  were  extensive,  causing  the 
river  to  be  unnavigable. 

The  logjam  was  created  by  thousands  of 
trees  being  undercut  at  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River  further  upstream  by  erosional 
processes.  After  the  trees  were  undercut  by 
the  Red  River  and  its  tributaries,  they 
would  float  downstream  until  encountering 
the  upstream  end  of  the  logjam  and  lodge 
themselves  into  the  massive  body  of  the 
logjam. 

The  logjam  was  approximately  100  miles 
long  and  reached  a  thickness  of  up  to  25 
feet  in  its  southern  segment  (Kniffen  and 
Hilliard  1988).  The  older  sections  of  the 
logjam  became  silted  together  and  were 
stable  enough  to  create  a  surface  on  which 
plants  such  as  willow  could  grow  on, 
adding  further  to  the  stability  and  structure 
of  these  natural  dams.  The  logjam  was  not 
completely  continuous  and  had  sections  of 
open  water  along  its  length.  In  areas  where 
tributaries  joined  the  Red  River,  lakes 
would  form  as  the  added  stream  flow  could 
not  make  its  way  through  the  natural  dam 
the  logjam  created. 

By  the  early  1830s  the  logjam  had  ex- 
panded another  100  miles  upstream  and 
continued  growing  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 1  mile  per  year.  At  the  time  water 
transportation  was  at  a  premium  and  was 
the  only  cost-effective  way  to  move  cotton 
harvests  to  the  coastal  cities  for  shipment 
to  foreign  ports.  The  Red  River  would 
clearly  be  a  valuable  navigation  route  from 
Texas  to  the  Louisiana  Gulf  Coast  region  if 
a  way  could  be  found  to  remove  the  raft. 

Captain  Henry  Shreve,  superintendent  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  Western 
Waters  Department,  was  given  what  was 
then  regarded  as  the  hopeless  assignment 


of  removing  the  logjam.  Shreve  used  a 
steam  powered  snag  boat  and  with  his 
crew,  began  breaking  up  the  logjam  in 
1833.  By  1838  Shreve  had  removed 
enough  of  the  logjam  allowing  Red  River 
navigation.  After  completing  the  initial 
break  up  of  the  logjam,  a  new  logjam 
immediately  formed  near  Shereveport, 
Louisiana.  Government  action  cleared  the 
reformed  logjam  and  constant  attentiveness 
has  kept  a  new  logjam  from  forming. 

The  Red  River  logjam  and  its  self-created 
lakes,  swamps,  and  floodplain  prairies  are 
unique  among  river  systems  in  the  United 
States.  After  the  removal  of  the  logjam  the 
natural  lakes  drained.  Many  of  the  valued 
historic  lakes  exist  today  because  the 
former  logjam  sites  have  been  replaced  by 
dams.  The  natural  ecological  systems 
created  by  the  logjam  have  fundamentally 
vanished.  The  Red  River  is  a  regulated 
river,  its  floodplain  and  swamps  are  no 
longer  being  created,  and  its  valuable 
resources  have  been  used  for  human 
recreational  and  economic  purposes. 
However,  there  are  still  places  to  experi- 
ence what  the  logjam  environment  was  like 
at  locations  such  as  Black  Lake,  Louisiana. 


The  New  Madrid  Earthquakes 

Immense  earthquakes  occurred  in  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Delta  in  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February  of  181 1— 
1812.  The  two  largest  shocks  probably 
exceeded  the  size  of  any  continental  earth- 
quake recorded  in  historical  times  and  were 
epicentered  approximately  32  miles  from 
the  Mississippi  riverboat  town  of  New 
Madrid,  Missouri  (Johnston  1996).  Re- 
search completed  at  the  earthquake  center 
at  the  University  of  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
indicates  that  the  three  main  shocks  of  the 
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New  Madrid  earthquakes  were  equivalent 
to  8. 1  to  8.3  on  the  Richter  scale.  At  least 
1 8  aftershocks  were  felt  as  far  away  as  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

New  Madrid,  located  at  the  intersection  of 
three  active  geologic  faults,  was  the  most 
significant  settlement  on  the  Mississippi 
River  between  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
Natchez,  Mississippi,  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquakes.  European  settlements  were 
increasing  and  the  Mississippi  River  was 
becoming  a  major  transportation  corridor. 

To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  of  the 
earthquakes  and  the  resultant  effects  on  the 
people  and  environment,  the  following 
historic  accounts  from  two  eyewitness 
accounts  of  the  event  are  included: 

"I  happen  to  be  passing  in  its  neighbor- 
hood where  the  principal  shock  took  place 
...  the  water  that  had  filled  the  lower 
cavities  .  .  .  rushed  out  in  all  quarters, 
bringing  with  it  an  enormous  quantity  of 
carbonized  wood  .  .  .  which  was  ejected  to 
the  height  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and 
fell  in  a  black  shower,  mixed  with  the  sand 
which  its  rapid  motion  had  forced  along;  at 
the  same  time,  the  roaring  and  whistling 
produced  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  air 
escaping  from  its  confinement,  seemed  to 
increase  the  horrible  disorder  of  the  trees 
which  everywhere  encountered  each  other, 
being  blow  up  cracking  and  splitting,  and 
falling  by  thousands  at  a  time.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  surface  was  sinking  and  a  black 
liquid  was  rising  up  to  the  belly  of  my 
horse,  who  stood  motionless,  struck  with  a 
panic  of  terror.  .  .  .  These  occurrences 
occupied  nearly  two  minutes;  the  trees, 
shaken  in  their  foundation,  kept  falling 
here  and  there,  and  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country  remained  covered  with  holes, 
which  .  .  .  resembled  so  many  craters  of 
volcanics." 


.  .  .  about  sunrise  another  very  severe  one 
came  on,  attended  with  a  perpendicular 
bouncing  that  caused  the  earth  to  open  in 
many  places.  .  .  the  deepest  I  saw  was 
about  twelve  feet.  The  earth  was,  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  minutes  after  the  shock  .  . 
.  entirely  inundated  with  water.  The 
pressing  of  the  earth,  if  the  expression  be 
allowable,  caused  the  water  to  sprout  out 
of  the  pores  of  the  earth,  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet!  The  agitation  of  the  earth 
was  so  great  that  it  was  with  difficulty  any 
could  stand  on  their  feet,  some  could  not 
—  the  air  was  strongly  impregnated  with  a 
sulphurous  smell  (Johnston  1996)." 

Because  the  Delta  was  sparsely  settled  by 
Europeans  at  the  time  of  the  earthquakes 
loss  of  life  was  low,  although  the  exact 
number  of  casualties  is  not  known.  Many 
of  the  tales  surrounding  the  1811-1812 
earthquakes  were  once  thought  to  be  the 
creation  of  imaginative  minds.  However; 
now,  with  careful  scientific  research,  many 
of  the  fantastic  stories  of  the  New  Madrid 
Earthquakes  appear  to  have  actually 
occurred.  Some  of  the  events  witnessed 
and  reported  by  victims  of  the  earthquake 
are  include  following: 

•  Extensive  and  intensive  fissuring  of  the 
ground  surface  accompanied  by  tem- 
porary fountains  of  water  mixed  with 
sand.  Some  of  the  fountains  were  huge 
with  dike  widths  in  meters  and  fissure 
lengths  in  kilometers. 

•  Creation  of  lakes,  primarily  Reelfoot  in 
Tennessee;  also  St.  Francis  and  Big 
Lake  in  Arkansas. 

•  The  creation  of  waterfalls  and  barriers 
on  the  Mississippi  River. 

•  The  creation  of  permanently  inundated 
or  sunken  forests. 

•  Native  American  legends  tell  of  pre- 
vious catastrophic  earthquakes  and 
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now  evidence  exists  confirming  at  least 
two  other  major  pre-181 1  earthquakes 
in  the  New  Madrid  region. 

•     Eyewitness  accounts  of  the  Mississippi 
River  running  backwards  during  the 
earthquakes.  (Johnston  1996) 

The  New  Madrid  Earthquakes,  the  largest 
earthquake  events  ever  recorded  in  the 
continental  United  States,  are  an  interest- 


ing and  important  part  of  the  Delta's 
history.  Natural  relics  left  from  the  New 
Madrid  event,  like  Reelfoot  Lake,  are 
fascinating  and  educational  in  themselves. 
Through  study  of  the  relics  of  the  1811- 
1812  earthquakes,  and  the  related  faults 
located  at  New  Madrid,  area  universities 
and  government  agencies  hope  to  predict 
future  earthquakes  and  avoid  large-scale 
human  and  property  losses. 
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At  one  time  the  Delta  region  supported 
over  20  million  acres  of  bottomland 
forested  wetlands.  The  pre-European  Delta 
forest  was  the  second  largest  forested 
valley  in  the  world,  second  only  to  the 
South  American  Amazon  rainforest. 
Forested  wetlands  now  occupy  approxi- 
mately 5.5  million  acres,  a  reduction  of 
approximately  72%.  The  loss  of  forested 
wetland  habitat  and  the  extensive  human 
manipulation  of  the  natural  environment 
has  transformed  much  of  the  Delta  into  an 
urban  and  agricultural  landscape. 

Many  of  the  environmental  issues  con- 
cerning public  officials  and  private  citizens 
in  the  Delta  region  arise  from  a  number  of 
sources  including;  a  reduction  in  forested 
wetland  habitats,  the  numerous  water- 
control  and  diversion  structures  along  the 
river,  industrial/petrochemical  production 
facilities,  wastewater  treatment  facilities, 
and  the  use  of  modern  agricultural  tech- 
niques (chemical  fertilizers  and  pest 
control  sprays).  The  issues  related  to  these 
sources  are  poor  water  quality,  extensive 
soil  erosion,  pollution  of  land,  air,  and 
water  with  toxic  chemicals,  increased 
flooding  frequency,  loss  of  soil  nutrients, 
and  reduced  biodiversity  due  to  habitat 
loss. 

Toxic  chemicals,  wastewater,  and  other 
types  of  manufactured  pollution  have  been 
and  are  currently  being  discharged  in  to  the 
region's  waterways.  Manufacturing  plants 
and  wastewater  treatment  facilities 
distributed  along  the  length  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  are  prime 
sources  of  pollution.  Petrochemical  and 
crude  oil  discharges  occur  regularly. 


Agricultural  runoff,  including  a  mix  of 
fertilizers,  herbicides,  pesticides,  and 
stockyard  waste  runoff  are  major  contribu- 
tors in  lowering  water  quality  in  the  region. 
As  previously  mentioned  lands  are  heavily 
farmed.  In  some  areas  more  than  60%  of 
available  land  area  is  dedicated  to  agricul- 
tural uses.  The  millions  of  acres  of  farm- 
and  demand  tons  of  fertilizer,  pesticides, 
and  herbicides.  These  farm  chemicals  find 
their  way  into  the  Mississippi  River  and 
eventually  reside  in  the  Gulf. 

Agricultural  fertilizer  runoff  has  caused 
increased  algae  production  in  both  rivers 
and  Gulf  coastal  areas  resulting  in  the 
eutrophication  of  stream  and  Gulf  coast 
waters.  The  eutrophication  process  effec- 
tively reduces  the  amount  of  oxygen  avail- 
able in  the  water  and  leads  to  the  death  of 
animal  and  plant  species  that  require 
oxygen. 

Petrochemicals  released  into  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries  can  and  do  find 
their  way  into  drinking  water  supplies. 
Concentrations  of  chemicals  used  in  indus- 
try and  on  farms  are  seldom  removed  by 
water  treatment  and  are  consumed  by  area 
populations.  Contaminants  found  in  drink- 
ing water  continue  to  exceed  federal  safe 
drinking  water  standards.  (Robinson  1995). 
The  long-term  effects  of  low  concentra- 
ions  of  these  chemicals  to  both  humans  and 
the  environment  is  unknown. 

Studies  have  shown  a  relationship  between 
increased  cancer  rates  in  populations  that 
drink  water  from  the  Mississippi  River 
(Costner  1989). 
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There  have  also  been  studies  finding 
people  living  near  petrochemical  plants 
have  higher  rates  of  lung  cancer  (Costner 
1989).  Cancer  rates  increase  downstream 
towards  the  Gulf,  with  higher  incidences 
occurring  in  the  industrialized  areas 
between  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

The  water-control  projects  on  the 
Mississippi  River  and  it  tributaries  have 
led  to  a  decrease  in  sediment  being 
deposited  in  the  Louisiana  coastal  delta. 
Sediment  loads  that  are  deposited  in  the 
Gulf  have  decreased  by  approximately 
50%  since  European  settlement.  Most  of 
that  decrease  has  come  since  1950  (Mead 
1995). 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other 
federal  and  state  government  agencies  are 
now  attempting  to  increase  the  amount  of 
sediment  transported  to  the  area  in  hopes 
of  slowing  land  erosion  by  the  Gulf  waters. 

Other  human  interventions  such  as  canal 
construction,  freshwater  diversion,  and 
wetland  destruction  are  accelerating  the 
rate  of  erosion  in  many  areas.  Gulf  waters 
are  taking  over  land  areas  of  the  coast  at 
the  rate  of  tens  of  square  miles  per  year 
(LaRoe,  et  al.  1995).  The  land  and  wetland 
loss  is  due  to  a  lack  of  sediment  deposition 
and  the  erosive  forces  of  the  Gulf.  Coastal 
regions  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
including  many  of  the  barrier  islands, 
marshes,  and  beaches,  are  being  eroded 
and  inundated  by  the  Gulf.  Overall  the 
study  area's  coastal  plain  has  lost  several 
hundred  square  miles  of  land  surface  to  the 
Gulf. 

Balancing  socioeconomic  needs  and 
environmental  health  and  well  being  in  the 
Delta  presents  many  challenges.  Many  of 


the  adverse  impacts  to  the  region's  natural 
environment  have  been  viewed  as  positive 
and  necessary  to  ensure  economic  viability 
of  the  area. 

•  Reductions  in  forested  wetlands  have 
given  way  to  cities  and  land 
development  for  human  use. 

•  Water  control  facilities  have  channeled 
the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers  away 
from  heavily  populated  areas,  saving 
property  and  lives  from  floodwaters. 
They  also  provide  water  for  irrigation 
and  domestic  use. 

•  Petrochemical  manufacturing  and 
industrial  manufacturing  have  provided 
employment  for  the  region's  residents. 

•  Agricultural  output  is  phenomenal. 
Delta  farms  feed  and  clothe  much  of 
the  U.S.  and  provide  significant 
agricultural  exports. 

Changes  in  public  attitude  toward  wildlife 
and  wildlife  habitat,  increased  recognition 
of  the  value  of  clean  water,  land,  and  air, 
and  the  desire  for  resolution  of  serious 
environmental  problems  have  created  a 
new  environmental  sensitivity  within  the 
Delta.  Land  and  water  use  has  drastically 
changed  across  the  region.  In  the  past 
untreated  municipal  garbage,  chemicals, 
and  wastewater  were  discharged  into  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Forested 
wetlands  were  converted  to  "useful 
production"  without  thought  to  long  term 
impacts  of  wetland  losses. 

Increased  awareness  of  the  intercon- 
nectedness  between  humans  and  their 
natural  environment  has  led  to  improve- 
ments in  agricultural,  petrochemical 
production,  and  wastewater  treatment,  and 
has  changed  the  way  water  control 
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facilities  are  operated.  Environmental  laws 
such  as  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  and  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
together  with  various  federal  executive 
orders,  state  and  local  laws,  and  environ- 
mental education  programs  have  led  to 
ever  improving  environmental  conditions. 

A  general  improvement  in  water  quality 
and  a  decrease  in  toxic  biological  and 
chemical  loads  has  occurred  in  the  Missis- 
sippi waters.  Additionally  new  farming 
practices  reducing  or  eliminating  the  need 
for  chemical  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and 
herbicides  are  expected  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  farm  chemicals  released  into  the 
environment. 

New  farming  techniques  such  as  no-till 
farming  and  improved  irrigation  and  crop 
rotation  practices  are  expected  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  soil  erosion.  Erosion  control 
tools,  including  wetland  creation  and 
riverbank  hardening,  are  being  used. 
Sediment  releases  from  water  control 
facilities  are  now  managed  to  reduce 
erosion  of  lands  and  coastal  areas.  Toxic 
chemical  production,  use,  and  disposal  are 
more  carefully  regulated  than  in  the  past. 


Laws  preventing  the  release  of  toxic 
chemicals  into  the  environment  have  been 
enacted  and  enforced. 

As  knowledge  of  the  natural  environment 
has  increased,  and  the  recognized  need  for 
habitat  preservation  has  also  increased.  It  is 
now  widely  known  that  forested  wetland 
habitat  improves  water  quality,  buffers 
land  from  erosion,  improves  area  flood 
control,  and  provides  for  numerous  recrea- 
tional and  economic  opportunities.  Volun- 
tary programs  like  the  Conservation  Re- 
source Program,  managed  by  the  National 
Resources  Conservation  Service  and  estab- 
ished  in  1985  to  assist  private  landowners 
to  convert  highly  erodible  cropland  to 
vegetative  cover,  are  increasing  acreage  of 
natural  habitat  and  reducing  erosion.  The 
creation  of  federal,  state,  and  local  parks, 
refuges,  and  conservation  districts  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of  the 
natural  environment  and  the  need  to  pre- 
serve wild  places.  The  study  area  harbors 
some  of  the  most  spectacular  and  impor- 
tant natural  habitat  in  the  U.S.  The  multi- 
ple efforts  of  governments  and  local  citi- 
zens make  the  future  of  the  Delta's  natural 
environment  look  promising. 
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RECREATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


The  Lower  Mississippi  Delta  Region  Herit- 
age Study  encompasses  hundreds  of  sites, 
many  of  which  are  scenic  and  offer  a  rich 
diversity  of  experiences  for  visitors  seek- 
ing recreational  opportunities.  Some  of 
these  sites  are  also  for  the  preservation  and 
study  of  historic,  cultural,  and  natural 
resources.  It  is  often  desirable  for  sites  to 
offer  a  variety  of  activities  so  that  families 
visiting  them  will  find  something  of 
interest  for  everyone. 

By  encouraging  recreational  activity  at  or 
near  cultural  and  natural  resource  sites,  the 
objectives  of  this  study  will  be  more  fully 
realized.  So  viable  recommendations  can 
be  formulated  that  will  foster  a  link  be- 
tween recreational  supply  and  demand,  it  is 
appropriate  to  analyze  what  types  of 
recreation  are  in  greatest  demand  by  the 
Delta  Region  and  what  recreational 
resources  are  present  or  could  be  present  if 
developed. 

OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
DEMAND 

Every  state  in  the  study  area  has  a  state- 
wide comprehensive  outdoor  recreation 
plan  (SCORP).  These  documents,  pre- 
pared with  extensive  public  input,  identify 
present  and  future  needs  for  outdoor 
recreation  in  the  state  and  recommend 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  those  needs. 
These  reports  were  prepared  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965.  Several  popular 
outdoor  recreational  activities  have  been 
extracted  from  the  SCORPs  and  listed  in 
the  matrix  in  appendix  G.  This  chart 
reveals  how  many  states  share  a  high 


participation  rate  in  any  given  recreational 
activity.  By  knowing  this,  it  is  possible  to 
group  activities  into  clusters  according  to  a 
hierarchy  of  participation  rates.  Although 
some  activities  are  more  popular  than 
others,  all  the  activities  that  appear  on  the 
matrix  are  listed  as  important  in  some  or 
all  the  Delta  Region  states  and,  therefore, 
as  many  as  practical  should  be  addressed  in 
recommendations  that  result  from  this 
study. 

Economics,  climate,  and  ecological  vitality 
of  the  region  may  be  among  the  primary 
contributors  for  making  fishing  one  of  the 
two  most  popular  outdoor  recreational 
activities  in  the  study  area.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  freshwater  and  saltwater 
species  for  which  people  fish,  including 
catfish,  bream,  bass,  crawfish,  red  snapper, 
grouper,  shrimp,  and  oysters.  Fishing  is  a 
pastime  available  to  people  of  all  economic 
groups  as  well  as  a  way  of  supplementing 
one's  livelihood.  Additionally,  many  par- 
ticipants find  this  sport  soothing,  stress 
relieving,  and  fun  as  they  enjoy  pleasant 
surroundings  where  nature  can  be  observed 
and  even  studied  at  leisure.  For  many 
people  who  fish,  the  recreational  experi- 
ence is  enhanced  when  boating  is  part  of 
the  activity.  By  boating,  fishing  enthusiasts 
enjoy  more  scenery  plus  the  exhilaration  of 
moving  across  the  water's  surface.  The 
Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Culture  includes 
the  love  of  fishing  among  this  area's  cul- 
tural traditions,  which  are  passed  from  one 
generation  to  another.  This  tradition  sup- 
ports numerous  businesses  that  provide 
meals,  lodging,  gas,  fishing  equipment, 
clothing,  and  many  other  associated  ser- 
vices and  supplies.  Other  activities  that 
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closely  relate  to  recreational  fishing  and  its 
commerce  include  camping,  hunting, 
picnicking,  sailing,  swimming,  scuba  div- 
ing, waterskiing,  sunbathing,  walking,  and 
backpacking. 

The  other  pastime  that  is  most  popular  in 
the  Delta  region  is  walking.  In  a  place 
where  the  per  capita  income  is  among  the 
nation's  lowest,  it  is  understandable  that 
people  choose  walking  as  a  recreational 
activity  because  it  is  convenient  and 
affordable.  Assuming  physical  mobility 
and  access  to  any  given  locale,  it  is  usually 
possible  to  walk  without  the  expense  and 
time  of  first  traveling  somewhere.  Since 
preparation  for  walking  is  minimal,  this 
activity  is  possible  year-round  and  at  most 
times  of  the  day.  Relaxing  breaks  from 
driving  can  be  spent  in  short  walks  by 
travelers  stopping  for  half  an  hour  or  less  at 
sites  of  natural,  historic,  scenic,  or  other 
types  of  interest.  Most  recreational  and 
educational  sites  have  places  to  walk  and, 
of  those,  some  have  small  educational  or 
interpretive  signs  at  appropriate  intervals. 

Six  of  the  seven  Delta  study  states  have  a 
high  participation  rate  in  recreational  driv- 
ing, swimming,  and  picnicking  (which  is 
often  a  part  of  outdoor  family  gatherings). 
Jogging,  biking,  baseball,  and  softball  are 
also  popular  recreational  activities  in  four 
of  the  states  in  the  study  area.  In  general,  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  aforementioned  activi- 
ties seems  to  indicate  four  common  charac- 
teristics. The  activities  are 

•  affordable  by  all  economic  classes 
because  expensive  equipment,  travel, 
etc.  is  not  required 

•  appropriate  for  all  ages  because  the 
activities  are  not  difficult 


•  available  in  all  the  states  with  minimal 
or  no  additional  development 

•  agreeable  with  intended  uses  for  many 
existing  recreational/educational  areas, 
i.e.,  parks,  scenic  byways,  rivers,  lakes, 
historic  sites,  seashores,  etc. 

Recreational  pastimes  that  are  highly 
popular  in  three  of  the  seven  Delta  area 
states  are  visiting  zoos  and  natural  areas 
and  attending  outdoor  events  such  as 
sports,  drama,  concerts,  or  cultural 
festivals.  In  two  of  the  seven  states, 
hunting,  hiking,  boating,  basketball 
(outdoor),  sightseeing,  and  visiting  historic 
sites  are  activities  that  receive  intense 
participation.  Other  leisures  that  receive 
high  participation  in  at  least  one  of  the 
concerned  states  are  visiting  cultural 
centers,  outdoor  family  gatherings, 
gardening,  playgrounds,  volleyball, 
camping,  and  offroad  vehicles. 

The  seven  Delta  Region  states  show 
parallel  goals  and  trends  toward  recrea- 
tional resources.  Each  of  the  states  shares 
concern  for  meeting  the  needs  of  a  health- 
conscious  society,  providing  appropriate 
recreation  for  the  growing  aged  population, 
offering  enough  recreational  opportunities 
for  the  increased  populations  in  urban 
areas,  acquiring  adequate  funding  for 
recreation,  properly  maintaining  existing 
recreation  facilities,  and  addressing  the 
recreational  needs  of  special  populations, 
such  as  the  aged,  the  poor,  and  physically 
challenged. 

Related  to  these  concerns  are  common 
desires  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of 
recreational  opportunities  close  to  home, 
more  opportunities  for  trail-oriented  activi- 
ties, such  as  jogging  or  walking  for  exer- 
cise, more  automobile  routes  for  driving 
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for  pleasure,  more  areas  that  allow  access 
for  hunting  and  fishing,  and  increased 
funding  for  acquisition  of  buffer  areas  for 
existing  recreation  facilities. 

The  loss  or  degradation  of  the  resource 
base  that  supports  local  recreational  oppor- 
tunities specifically,  the  Mississippi  River 
is  another  serious  concern  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Delta  Region.  Degradation  of 
the  health  of  the  river  would  cause  severe 
impacts  on  the  recreational  opportunities  of 
the  states.  This  could  include  pollution  of 
the  waters  fished  from,  hunted  along, 
swum  in,  boated  on,  or  picnicked  by.  This 
issue  is  considered,  not  a  potential 
problem,  but  a  present  threat. 

In  analyzing  the  Delta  Region's  recreation 
demands,  a  more  in-depth  and  state- 
specific  understanding  is  possible  with  a 
state-by-state  overview  of  each  one's  goals 
and  trends. 

Illinois 

Population  projections  for  Illinois  call  for 
overall  reduced  growth  in  the  state  but 
increased  aging,  racial/ethnic  diversity,  and 
urban  residence.  These  trends  will  mean 
changing  demands  for  outdoor  activities, 
including  the  design  of  facilities  and  visitor 
programs,  information,  marketing,  staffing, 
and  staff  training.  The  SCORP  also  reveals 
public  concern  over  inadequate  funding  for 
conservation  and  recreation  and  for  the 
protection  of  natural  resources  and  wildlife 
habitat.  More  recently,  the  public  has 
expressed  a  desire  for  more  public  partici- 
pation in  conservation,  recreation  planning, 
and  management,  as  well  as  for  conserva- 
tion education.  Other  public  concerns  that 
have  been  identified  are  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  stream  corridors,  more 
greenways  and  public  trails,  added 


greenbelts  along  highways,  a  statewide 
trails  plan,  expansion  of  state-managed 
lands  for  multiple  recreational  uses,  and 
more  land  trusts  to  cope  with  open  space 
needs. 

Recreational  activities  with  the  highest 
rates  of  participation  are  driving  for 
pleasure,  walking  for  pleasure,  and 
picnicking.  The  rate  of  participation  in 
golfing  and  nature-oriented  activities  is 
consistently  rising.  Outdoor  pool  swim- 
ming, outdoor  basketball,  and  offroad 
vehicle  use  also  increased. 

Missouri 

Walking  for  pleasure  is  the  top  outdoor 
activity  for  68%  of  the  people  in  Missouri. 
The  second  most  popular  activity  for  adults 
is  visiting  zoos,  fairs,  and  amusement 
parks.  Other  favorite  activities  are  outdoor 
family  gatherings,  picnicking,  and  driving 
for  pleasure.  The  state  will  focus  on  four 
general  categories  for  development  through 
the  year  2000:  boating  facilities,  golf 
courses,  campgrounds,  and  trails.  This  will 
include  the  development  of  an  intercon- 
nected system  of  corridors  throughout  the 
state  for  greenways  and  nonmotorized 
trails.  The  state  also  wants  to  ensure  access 
to  outdoor  recreation  areas  for  the  econom- 
ically disadvantaged,  senior  citizens,  and 
people  with  disabilities. 

River-related  outdoor  recreation  issues 
determined  by  the  state  SCORP  are  pro- 
viding for  the  preservation  and  environ- 
mental protection  of  rivers,  streams,  lands, 
and  forests;  increasing  the  education  of 
outdoor  recreation  users  in  land  ethics; 
promoting  the  preservation  and  restoration 
of  pristine  natural  settings;  and  protecting 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  Other  issues  are 
the  preservation  of  wetlands,  the  acquisi- 
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tion  of  more  public  land,  especially  for 
larger  natural  and  wilderness  areas,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  management  plan. 

Popular  water-based  activities  in  Missouri, 
in  rank  order,  are  fishing,  swimming,  mo- 
torboating,  canoeing,  waterskiing,  and 
nonmotor  rowboating.  There  is  high  prefer- 
ence for  recreational  activities  within  half 
an  hour's  drive  from  home. 

Priorities  in  the  state  recreation  program 
are  meeting  the  statewide  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation,  including  an  expansion 
of  water-based  recreational  activities; 
exercising  preservation  and  environmental 
protection  for  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  and 
forests;  developing  more  open  space  and 
buffer  zones;  and  land  acquisition,  includ- 
ing land  along  rivers,  streams,  trails,  and 
other  amenity  areas. 

Kentucky 

Kentuckians  participate  in  the  following 
outdoor  recreational  activities  most 
frequently:  walking  regularly,  swimming, 
fishing,  boating,  sailing,  canoeing,  and 
hiking.  Kentuckians  use  their  state  parks 
and  other  public  areas  and  facilities  often. 
Most  Kentuckians  interviewed  said  that  the 
most  important  recreational  issue  is  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  state's 
natural  resources.  Kentuckians  also  value 
programs  that  designate  trails  or  protect 
unique  and  natural  areas,  wild  rivers,  and 
archeological  sites. 

The  Kentucky  SCORP  identified  five 
major  issues  for  action.  The  state  would 
like  to  improve  recreational  opportunities 
by  making  a  wide  variety  of  outdoor  rec- 
reational opportunities  available,  making 
better  use  of  existing  recreation  facilities, 
providing  for  the  recreational  needs  of  the 


elderly  and  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped,  and  developing  and  distribut- 
ing information  concerning  the  availability 
of  outdoor  recreational  opportunities.  The 
state  would  also  like  to  preserve  its  histori- 
cal and  cultural  heritage  and  to  ensure 
resource  protection  by  preserving  the 
state's  natural  and  environmental  integrity. 

Limited  funding  for  outdoor  recreation  is  a 
problem  that  the  state  would  like  to  address 
by  maximizing  the  use  of  existing  funding 
resources  for  recreation,  supporting  other 
worthy  funding  possibilities,  and  promot- 
ing the  effective  and  efficient  use  of  exist- 
ing resources  for  recreation.  The  promotion 
of  tourism  is  needed,  and  the  state  would 
like  to  evaluate  and  promote  the  recreation- 
al opportunities  that  are  associated  with 
tourism.  The  state  also  wants  to  encourage 
cooperation  and  coordination  among  rec- 
reation providers.  Included  in  this  would 
be  increasing  and  promoting  coordination 
and  defining  roles  among  the  various 
federal,  state,  regional,  local,  and  private 
agencies  that  are  responsible  for  planning, 
programming,  and  implementing  recreation 
facilities  and  opportunities. 

Tennessee 

Tennesseans  spend  an  average  of  10  hours 
per  week  recreating.  The  most  popular 
recreational  activities  are  swimming, 
fishing,  camping,  running/jogging/walking, 
observing  nature,  pleasure  driving,  visiting 
cultural  centers,  and  visiting  zoos.  Driving 
for  pleasure  and  observing  nature  have 
recently  gained  in  popularity,  which  may 
mean  that  Tennessee  should  consider 
improving  its  scenic  parkway  system, 
which  connects  many  recreation  areas  in 
the  state. 
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The  population  of  the  state  is  aging,  and 
more  passive  senior  recreation  program- 
ming will  be  needed,  including  the  devel- 
opment of  more  RV/trailer  camping  sites, 
restaurants,  nature  centers,  and  inns  in  the 
state  parks.  Special  populations  are  grow- 
ing, and  they  need  more  sports  facilities, 
fishing  opportunities,  swimming  pools, 
zoos,  picnicking  areas,  and  jogging  and 
walking  paths.  These  facilities  also  should 
be  close  to  home  and  financially  acces- 
sible. 

Tennessee  has  recognized  the  following 
priority  issues  related  to  public  recreation 
areas:  identifying  and  mitigating  threats  to 
natural  resources  that  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of  recreation,  increasing  the  deliv- 
ery and  quality  of  recreation  services  at  the 
local  level,  and  increasing  federal,  state, 
and  local  government  funding  for  recrea- 
tion. The  state  Conservation  Strategic  Plan 
focuses  on  the  first  of  these  issues,  saying 
that  "Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
securing  adequate  boundary  control  for 
existing  Department  lands  including  the 
consideration  of  high  priority  inholding 
and  buffer  land  acquisition." 

Arkansas 

Arkansans'  participation  in  most  outdoor 
activities  is  higher  than  the  national 
average,  and  they  hunt  three  times  more 
than  the  national  average.  Hunting  and 
fishing  are  a  great  economic  benefit  to  the 
state  revenue  is  gained  through  the 
purchase  of  licenses,  equipment,  and 
accessories.  People  are  more  wellness- 
inclined;  activities  such  as  walking  for 
pleasure,  jogging,  aerobics,  and  soccer  are 
increasing.  The  state  population  is  aging, 
and  this  fact  should  be  incorporated  into 
future  outdoor  recreation  plans.  The  needs 
of  select  populations,  such  as  African- 


Americans,  need  to  be  addressed  in  the 
planning  of  areas  as  well.  The  recreational 
activities  most  frequently  participated  in 
are  walking  for  pleasure,  fishing,  driving 
for  pleasure,  picnicking,  and  swimming. 

Mississippi 

Outdoor  recreation  holds  a  very  important 
place  in  the  daily  lives  of  most  Mississip- 
pians;  they  spend  an  average  of  26  hours 
per  week  on  leisure  activities.  Activities 
that  are  popular  focus  on  more  active, 
rather  than  passive,  outdoor  recreation, 
which  includes  jogging,  running,  and 
walking  for  exercise.  Hunting  and  fishing 
are  also  immensely  popular  activities  in 
Mississippi. 

Recreational  concerns  of  the  public  are 
better  maintenance,  additional  new 
facilities,  improved  existing  facilities, 
additional  swimming  and  beach  facilities, 
more  youth  programs,  more  senior  citizen 
facilities  and  programs,  and  more  facilities 
for  people  with  disabilities.  There  is  also 
great  concern  over  the  shrinking  availabili- 
ty of  public  hunting  and  fishing  access. 
Economic  pressures  have  increased  the 
cost  of  leasing  hunting  and  fishing  areas, 
and  vast  amounts  of  land  previously 
available  to  Mississippians  are  being 
leased  by  out-of-state  clubs  and  taken  out 
of  public  use. 

Louisiana 

Louisiana  has  long  been  considered  a 
sportsman's  paradise  because  if  its  millions 
of  acres  of  fertile  marshes  and  swamps, 
which  provide  some  of  the  best  hunting 
and  fishing  in  the  nation.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  state  has  been  losing  the  very 
resources  that  gave  it  this  title.  The  state's 
faltering  economic  condition  has  resulted 
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in  an  unemployment  rate  among  the 
highest  in  the  nation.  Drastic  cutbacks  in 
government  programs,  especially  in 
recreation,  were  necessary;  this  resulted  in 
difficulty  in  maintaining  even  minimal 
services,  and  some  areas  have  been  closed. 
The  state  is  also  losing  approximately  50 
square  miles  of  coastal  wetlands  each  year 
to  erosion;  however,  efforts  are  underway 
to  reverse  this  trend. 

The  two  highest  priority  recreation  issues 
in  Louisiana  are  funding  and  the  protection 
of  resources.  Issues  related  to  the  latter  are 

(a)  more  emphasis  on  the  protection  of  the 
state's  unique  natural  resources  its  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes  and  its  offshore  fisheries; 

(b)  the  development  of  plans  to  better 
utilize  the  state's  wildlife  management 
areas  and  refuges  for  recreation;  and  (c) 
acquisition  of  more  parklands  around  cities 
to  meet  growing  demands  (two  of  the 
state's  largest  urban  areas  are  along  the 
Mississippi). 

The  following  factors  will  influence 
recreation  in  Louisiana  in  the  future: 
Louisianans  are,  on  the  average,  getting 
older;  economic  recession  and  high 
unemployment  will  force  people  to  use 
recreation  facilities  that  are  close  to  home 
and  inexpensive;  interest  in  fitness  is 
continuing  and  traditional  public  facilities 
need  to  consider  the  demand  for  fitness- 
related  activities;  and  recreation,  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  camping,  and  hiking, 
continue  to  be  popular,  but  the  state's 
natural  resources  that  support  these 
activities  are  diminishing. 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
SUPPLY 

The  recreational  resources  in  the  Delta 
states  are  rich  in  quality  and  immense  in 
quantity  (see  Recreational  Opportunities 
and  map).  Facilities  include  those  adminis- 
tered at  the  local,  state,  and  federal  levels 
for  cultural  and  natural  history  areas. 
Rivers,  forests,  levees,  wetlands,  fields, 
lakes,  bluffs,  and  hills  provide  landscape 
backdrops  for  an  array  of  outdoor  activity 
including  swimming,  walking,  fishing, 
picnicking,  auto  touring,  camping,  boating, 
hunting,  biking,  and  nature  study;  while 
parks,  urban  trails,  playgrounds,  fair- 
grounds, universities,  and  small  towns 
accommodate  jogging,  baseball,  basketball, 
family  gatherings,  festivals,  concerts,  fairs, 
history  study,  cultural  centers,  and  numer- 
ous other  activities.  For  an  extensive  list  of 
recreational  opportunities  throughout  the 
study  area,  please  see  appendix  G. 

To  begin  inventorying  some  of  the 
recreational  sites  available,  however,  a 
state-by-state  section  follows  which 
enumerates  sites  that  are  primarily  located 
in  counties  or  parishes,  which  adjoin  or 
nearly  adjoin  the  Mississippi  River.  Some 
national  parks  and  monuments  along  the 
river  are  discussed  as  well. 

Illinois 

The  state  of  Illinois  manages  a  wealth  of 
sites  and  areas  along  the  Mississippi  River, 
including  natural  areas,  state  parks,  state 
historical  sites,  state  fish  and  wildlife 
areas,  boat  access  areas,  waterfowl 
management  areas,  state  recreation  areas, 
state  memorials,  nature  preserves,  scenic 
overlooks,  state  forests,  and  forest 
preserves.  These  areas  provide  a  vast 
number  of  recreational  opportunities, 
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including  hiking,  camping,  wildlife 
viewing,  fishing,  hunting,  river  access, 
interpretive  programs,  and  river  views. 

Horseshoe  Lake  Conservation  Area  is 
nationally  recognized  for  its  waterfowl  and 
fishing.  Fort  de  Chartres  State  Historic 
Site,  near  Prairie  du  Rocher,  commemo- 
rates a  French  colonial  fort. 

Mark  Twain  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
includes  several  dispersed  areas  in  south- 
western Illinois,  and  the  Corp  of  Engineers 
manages  two  public  use  areas  within  this 
refuge.  Shawnee  National  Forest  covers 
parts  of  Jackson,  Union,  and  Alexander 
Counties.  The  National  Park  Service 
administers  the  Trail  of  Tears  National 
Historic  Trail.  The  Great  River  Road  (629 
miles)  offers  vehicle  touring  opportunities. 

Missouri 

Missouri  state  parks  and  state  historical 
areas  are  located  along  the  Mississippi. 
Trail  of  Tears  State  Park  interprets  the 
historic  walk  and  the  story  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Hawn  and  Big  Oak  Tree 
provide  recreational  activities,  such  as 
nature  walks,  information  centers,  and 
hiking  trails. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
manages  the  Mingo  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  The  National  Park  Service 
manages  the  Trail  of  Tears  National 
Historic  Trail.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
museums  in  Missouri,  among  them  the  Ste. 
Genevieve  Museum  and  the  New  Madrid 
Historic  Museum.  River  tours  include  the 
Spirit  of  Saint  Charles  Riverboat,  the 
Goldenrod  Showboat,  and  the  Mark  Twain 
Riverboat. 


The  Great  River  Road  Interpretive  Center 
in  Ste.  Genevieve  offers  orientation  to  river 
resources,  and  the  River  Heritage  Museum 
interprets  river  history  and  features  river 
memorabilia  and  historic  papers. 
Redevelopment  of  riverfronts  is  increasing, 
which  includes  the  establishment  of  river 
districts,  historic  districts,  riverfront  trail 
projects,  and  riverfront  urban  renewal. 

The  Great  River  Road  (443  miles)  serves 
as  a  recreational  byway  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River  throughout  Missouri,  and  the 
131-mile  Mississippi  River  Valley  Scenic 
Drive  is  in  southeast  Missouri. 

Kentucky 

Columbus-Belmont  State  Park  in  Kentucky 
features  a  historic  Civil  War  fortification 
occupied  by  the  Confederate  and  Union 
forces.  It  has  a  museum,  camping  facilities, 
hiking  trails,  and  picnic  areas.  The  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Resources  manages  eight  sites  near  the 
Mississippi.  These  areas  offer  opportune- 
ties  for  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  camping, 
and  bird  watching.  Area  museums  include 
the  Warren  Thomas  Museum  and  the  Bar- 
low House  Museum.  The  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  manages  Reelfoot  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  and  the  National 
Park  Service  administers  the  Trail  of  Tears 
National  Historic  Trail. 


Mississippi  River  area  tourist  attractions 
include  Wickliffe  Mounds,  which  is  an 
excavation  of  a  ceremonial  site  and  trade 
center  of  a  prehistoric  Temple  Mound 
culture;  the  International  Banana  Festival; 
and  the  historic  Delta  Queen  and  Missis- 
sippi Queen  Riverboats  that  frequent  the 
region.  The  Great  River  Road  runs  for  51 
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miles  along  the  four  counties  bordering  the 
Mississippi  in  Kentucky. 

Tennessee 

Tennessee  manages  three  state  parks,  two 
wildlife  management  areas,  and  a  state 
historical  area  along  the  river.  Recreational 
facilities  at  the  parks  include  hiking  trails, 
picnic  areas,  camping  areas,  cabins,  swim- 
ming pools,  and  interpretive  centers.  Fort 
Pillow  State  Historical  Area  is  the  site  of  a 
Confederate  fortification  that  overlooks  the 
Mississippi  River  and  includes  one  of  three 
long-distance  trails  managed  by  the  state  in 
the  area. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  man- 
ages four  wildlife  refuges  near  the  Missis- 
sippi that  offer  interpretive  centers,  boat- 
ing, fishing,  hunting,  and  wildlife  observa- 
tion. The  National  Park  Service  manages 
the  Trail  of  Tears  National  Historic  Trail. 

Major  tourist  attractions  in  Tennessee  are 
the  National  Civil  Rights  Museum,  Mud 
Island,  the  Memphis  Zoo  and  Aquarium, 
the  Mississippi  River  Museum,  Graceland, 
and  the  Beale  Street  Historic  District.  The 
Mississippi  River  Museum  assists  in  the 
preservation  and  interpretation  of  the 
natural  and  cultural  history  of  the  "Father 
of  the  Waters." 

Memphis  Queen  Line  Riverboats  operate 
locally  on  the  river.  Tennessee  Scenic 
Parkways  and  the  Great  River  Road  (187 
miles)  parallel  the  Mississippi  in  this  area. 
The  two  long-distance  trails  near  the 
Mississippi  are  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs  Trail 
and  the  Fort  Pillow  State  Historic  Area 
Trail. 


Arkansas 

The  state  of  Arkansas  manages  24  sites 
along  the  Mississippi,  including  state 
parks,  wildlife  management  areas,  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  natural  areas.  Amenities 
such  as  hiking,  camping,  hunting,  fishing, 
boating,  picnicking,  interpretive  programs, 
and  cabins  are  found  in  these  areas.  Twelve 
museums,  cultural  centers,  and  information 
centers  serve  area  visitors. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  oper- 
ates three  national  wildlife  refuges  close  to 
the  Mississippi  River  offering  camping, 
boating,  and  hunting  opportunities  (federal 
wildlife  refuges  are  described  below).  Saint 
Francis  National  Forest  is  the  only  national 
forest  adjacent  to  the  river.  The  National 
Park  Service  manages  Arkansas  Post  Na- 
tional Memorial,  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers manages  Merrisach  Lake. 

Major  tourist  attractions  along  the  Missis- 
sippi in  Arkansas  include  the  Confederate 
Cemetery,  the  Japanese  Relocation  Center 
Cemetery  and  Monuments,  the  King  Bis- 
cuit Blues  Festival,  the  Annual  World 
Championship  Duck  Calling  Contest,  and 
the  Wings  Over  the  Prairie  Festival. 

The  Delta  Cultural  Center  combines  enter- 
tainment and  education  to  allow  visitors  to 
explore  the  culture  of  the  Delta  region.  The 
center  offers  interactive  museum  exhibits, 
a  boardwalk  along  the  Mississippi,  craft 
demonstrations,  outdoor  music  and  festi- 
vals, and  tours  of  archeological  sites,  wet- 
lands, and  historic  sites. 

The  Arkansas  Archeological  Survey  plans 
to  convert  Eaker  Air  Force  Base  into  a 
regional  archeological  heritage  center 
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called  the  Mississippi  Valley  Heritage 
Center.  The  center,  which  is  located  in  the 
midst  of  numerous  nationally  significant 
archeological  sites,  will  interpret  the  early 
cultural  history  of  the  valley.  It  also  will 
serve  as  a  regional  archeological  curation 
center,  serving  the  needs  of  state  and 
federal  agencies  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  valley. 

Throughout  the  region  that  adjoins  the 
Mississippi  are  roads  that  have  been 
included  in  the  Arkansas  Great  River  Road 
(309  miles),  scenic  byways,  or  scenic 
highways  programs.  Long-distance  trails 
near  the  river  are  the  Levee  Tour,  Village 
Creek  State  Park  trails,  Bear  Creek  Trail 
(in  Lake  Chicot  State  Park),  Delat 
Woodlands  Trails,  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Boardwalk,  and  Delta  Heritage  Trail  State 
Park  (under  development). 


Mississippi 

In  Mississippi,  the  Great  River  Road  State 
Park  celebrates  the  Mississippi  as  the 
"Father  of  the  Waters."  From  an  observa- 
tion tower  in  the  park,  visitors  can  view  the 
river.  The  park  also  offers  fishing,  boating, 
camping,  a  visitor  center,  and  a  nature  trail. 
Winterville  Mounds  State  Park  has  one  of 
the  largest  Indian  mound  groups  along  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Leroy  Percy  State  Park 
provides  an  interpretive  center,  a  nature 
trial,  and  swimming  opportunities.  Fishing 
and  water  sports  are  available  at  Natchez 
State  Park.  The  state  also  manages  six 
wildlife  management  areas  and  two 
waterfowl  areas  along  the  river,  which 
allow  for  seasonal  hunting.  Seven  welcome 
centers  and  visitor  bureaus  serve  area 
visitors. 

The  National  Park  Service  manages 
Natchez  National  Historical  Park  and 


Vicksburg  National  Military  Park.  The 
Delta  and  Homochitto  National  Forests  are 
near  the  Mississippi.  The  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  manages  the  Matthews 
Brake  and  Morgan  Brake  National  Wildlife 
Refuges  and  Yazoo  National  Wildlife 
Reserve.  The  state  manages  Grand  Gulf 
Military  Monument. 

The  area's  rich  history  is  featured  in  sev- 
eral tourist  attractions.  Area  museums 
include  the  Delta  Blues  Museum,  the 
Greenville  Flood  Museum,  the  Museum  of 
Afro-American  History  and  Culture,  the 
Archeological  Museum,  and  the  Cairo 
Museum.  Several  antebellum  homes  and 
estates  are  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state, 
including  many  in  Vicksburg  and  Natchez. 
Delta  Queen  Steamboat  Company  and 
Mississippi  River  Adventures  offer  local 
river  trips.  The  Million  Dollar  Mile 
provides  a  drive  along  the  Mississippi 
River  levee  and  opportunities  to  observe 
towboats  and  barges  under  construction. 
The  Waterways  Experiment  Station  offers 
tours  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  research 
and  testing  facility. 

The  Great  River  Road  runs  adjacent  to  the 
river  for  352  miles  through  many  small 
towns  and  vast  antebellum  plantations  in 
Mississippi.  The  Natchez  Trace  Parkway, 
which  is  managed  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  starts  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
terminates  at  Natchez.  It  offers  vehicle  or 
bicycle  tours  through  forests,  fields,  and 
historic  landscapes. 

Louisiana 

Twelve  state  commemorative  areas  in 
Louisiana  celebrate  the  area's  rich  history. 
Among  these  are  Civil  War  sites  such  as 
Port  Hudson,  scene  of  one  of  the  longest 
genuine  sieges  in  the  United  States  military 
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history,  and  engineering  feats  such  as 
Plaquemine  Lock,  which,  when  completed, 
had  the  highest  freshwater  lift  of  any  lock 
in  the  world.  Lake  Bruin,  Grand  Isle,  Saint 
Bernard,  and  Bayou  Segnette  State  Parks 
are  located  near  the  river.  These  provide 
views  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  oppor- 
tunities for  outdoor  recreational  activities 
such  as  swimming,  camping,  boating,  and 
crabbing.  Poverty  Point  National  Monu- 
ment State  Commemorative  Area  is 
Mississippean  era  mound  and  town  site. 

Louisiana  prides  itself  on  being  a  sports- 
man 's  paradise.  Eight  state  wildlife  areas 
and  five  national  wildlife  refuges  along  the 
Mississippi  provide  abundant  fishing  and 
hunting  opportunities  for  area  outdoor 
enthusiasts. 

Jean  Lafitte  National  Historical  Park  and 
Preserve  is  managed  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  Jean  Lafitte  offers  exhibits  on 
Louisiana  folklife,  historical  walking  tours, 


nature  trails,  and  Civil  War  site  interpre- 
tation. There  are  no  state  or  national  forests 
adjacent  to  the  river  in  Louisiana.  Mu- 
seums in  the  area  are  many  and  varied 
among  them  are  the  Confederate,  Ducros, 
Baker  Heritage,  Tibermill,  Gallier  House, 
and  Louisiana  State  museums.  Other  local 
tourist  attractions  are  Historical  Fort  Jack- 
son, the  Aquarium  of  the  Americas,  the 
U.S.S.  Kidd  Historic  Warship,  the  Audu- 
bon Zoo,  Mardi  Gras  World,  and  an  array 
of  antebellum  homes.  Eight  different 
companies  offer  river  tourboat  rides  in  the 
area.  The  Great  River  Road  travels  on  408 
miles  of  road  throughout  Louisiana.  Sev- 
eral tourist  information  centers  and  wel- 
come centers  are  located  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River  throughout  the  state.  Two  long- 
distance trails  are  proposed  —  the  Ponch- 
artrain  Path  (Ring  Around  the  Lake)  and 
the  Tellulah  to  Ferriday  Trail. 
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ECONOMY 

For  centuries  Delta  residents  have  capital- 
ized on  the  region's  plentiful  and  easily 
accessed  resources.  Earliest  inhabitants  of 
the  Mississippi  River  corridor  hunted, 
fished,  and  gathered  from  plentiful  sup- 
plies of  wildlife  and  vegetation.  Later, 
agriculture  became  important  when  family 
groups  began  to  establish  settlements.  The 
rich  fertile  land  within  the  Mississippi 
River  corridor  was  ideal  for  farm  crops 
such  as  beans,  squash,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
peppers,  and  corn.  The  river  enabled  trade 
and  transport  activities  between  settle- 
ments, and  economically  linked  those  who 
lived  within  its  corridor  (Shapins  Associ- 
ates, Inc.  1966). 

Early  European  settlers  to  North  America 
relied  on  the  ocean  as  their  connection  to  a 
source  of  supplies  and  markets  for  their 
products.  Those  who  ventured  inland 
settled  along  rivers  flowing  to  the  ocean  to 
retain  this  commercial  association.  Conse- 
quently, many  settlers  clustered  along  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  and  their 
tributaries.  Rafts  and  boats  transported 
agricultural  products  downstream  on  the 
rivers  to  New  Orleans  and  other  Gulf 
cities.  Transportation  of  commodities 
across  great  distances  requires  support 
services  along  the  route  and  market  towns 
sprang  up  along  the  river  to  fill  this  need. 
As  early  as  the  1720s,  New  Orleans  was  a 
center  of  international  commerce  with 
river-related  enterprises  such  as  a  flat  boat 
construction  industry.  Products  exported 
from  the  Delta  to  the  eastern  United  States, 
or  to  foreign  ports  included  timber,  tar, 
pitch,  indigo,  and  tobacco  (Foner  and 
Garraty  1991). 


Cotton  became  more  economical  to 
process  after  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  in 
1793.  This  technological  development  and 
the  demand  for  raw  cotton  in  the  British 
textile  industry  increased  production  in  the 
United  States.  The  country  produced  over 
60%  of  the  world's  cotton  by  1840  (Foner 
and  Garraty  1991).  Between  1815  and 
1860,  cotton  accounted  for  more  than  half 
of  all  American  exports  (Nash  et  al.  1992), 
and  paid  for  60%  of  all  imports  (Foner  and 
Garraty  1991).  Corn  was  actually  a  larger 
crop  in  total  acreage  grown,  but  as  the 
largest  cash  crop,  cotton  was  "king." 

Cotton  was  not  only  a  mainstay  of  the 
Delta's  economy  but  was  important  to  the 
national  economy.  The  crop  encouraged 
capitalization  of  investments  such  as 
railroads,  attracted  foreign  investment  and 
augmented  industrial  growth  in  early 
northern  textile  factories  (Foner  and 
Garraty  1991).  Between  1820  and  1860, 
the  economy  of  the  north  shifted  from 
agriculture  to  industry  as  the  major  source 
of  growth  (Nash  et  al.  1992). 

In  the  South,  cotton  contributed  to  west- 
ward expansion  with  increased  movement 
into  the  Delta  region.  By  the  1830s,  the 
center  of  cotton  production  had  moved 
from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  to 
Mississippi  and  Alabama.  Between  1830 
and  1860  large  numbers  of  southerners 
eager  to  grow  cotton  moved  southwest- 
ward  into  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  eastern 
Texas  (Nash  et  al.  1992). 

In  the  20  years  before  the  Civil  War,  the 
South' s  economy  grew  slightly  faster  than 
the  North's.  In  1860,  southern  personal 
income  was  15%  higher  than  in  prosperous 
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northwestern  states  of  that  time  period.  In 
addition  to  the  cotton  gin,  southern  growth 
and  prosperity  can  be  attributed  to  the 
availability  of  new  lands  for  expansion,  the 
accessibility  of  economical  river  transport 
after  the  steamboat's  invention  in  1811, 
and  a  self-reproducing  supply  of  cheap 
slave  labor  (Nash  et  al.  1992). 

The  economic  growth  of  slaveholding 
states  was  impressive  but  limiting  at  the 
same  time.  Agricultural  growth  typically 
leads  to  the  establishment  of  supporting 
cities  and  industry,  and  this  diversification 
promotes  greater  sustainable  economic 
growth.  The  labor-intensive  and  relatively 
self-contained  plantation  system  dominated 
agriculture  in  the  Delta  and  was  not  con- 
ducive to  promoting  industrialization  and 
urbanization.  Just  prior  to  the  Civil  War, 
only  one  of  every  14  southerners  lived  in  a 
city  compared  to  one  of  every  three 
northerners  (Nash  et  al.  1992). 

After  the  Civil  War,  African-Americans 
farmed  sugar  cane,  the  hardwood  timber 
industry  boomed,  and  cotton  production 
expanded.  But  over-production  and  low 
cotton  prices  contributed  to  the  economy's 
lack  of  growth.  Four  years  after  the  De- 
pression of  1873  began,  cotton  prices 
plunged  by  nearly  50%.  Farmers  were 
poverty-stricken,  many  planters  were 
ruined,  and  northerners  bought  up  southern 
landholdings,  bankrupt  railroads  and  other 
enterprises  (Foner  and  Garraty  1991). 

Landowners  replaced  slave  labor  with  new 
forms  of  servitude,  using  sharecroppers 
and  tenants  to  farm  their  land.  In  this  way, 
planters  succeeded  in  stabilizing  the  plan- 
tation system  by  holding  on  to  laborers,  but 
they  also  hampered  mechanization  and  the 
development  of  other  enterprises  such  as 
factories  that  would  compete  for  workers. 


The  region's  sluggish  economy  was  further 
locked  into  a  cycle  of  underdevelopment. 
The  legacy  of  this  failure  to  advance  has 
had  repercussions  into  the  20th  century 
(Foner  and  Garraty  1991). 

During  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  more 
poor  people  lived  in  rural  areas  than  in 
cities.  When  technological  advancements 
occurred  in  agriculture,  fewer  farm  labor- 
ers were  needed  and  many  of  the  rural  poor 
eventually  migrated  to  urban  areas  seeking 
other  employment  opportunities.  The 
migration  out  of  rural  areas  was  more 
pronounced  in  the  South  and  resulted  in  the 
movement  of  poverty's  problems  from 
South  to  North  and  from  country  to  city 
(Foner  and  Garraty  1991). 

During  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century, 
the  region  still  held  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  the  nation's  poor  population  and 
essentially  no  moneyed  middle-class.  How- 
ever, agricultural  mechanization  was  more 
widespread,  and  industries  were  moving  to 
the  area.  Offshore  petroleum  drilling  began 
in  the  1920s  and  refineries  were  estab- 
lished along  the  river.  The  petrochemical 
industry  arrived  in  the  1930s,  and  automo- 
bile and  farm  equipment  manufacturing 
plants  located  in  Memphis.  The  timber 
industry  remained  important,  and  agricul- 
ture boomed  in  the  late  1930s- 1950s.  Rice, 
soybeans,  poultry,  and  catfish  were  impor- 
tant exports  (Shapins  Associates,  Inc. 
1966). 

After  World  War  II,  the  gap  between  the 
poorer  South  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
narrowed  somewhat.  This  trend  toward 
equalization  was  a  result  of  diversification 
of  southern  economies  and  migration  of 
poor  southerners  to  other  states  (Foner  and 
Garraty  1991). 
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Today,  despite  increasing  industrialization, 
agriculture  and  forestry  remain  important 
to  the  economy  in  much  of  the  delta,  and 
these  and  other  industries  rely  on  the  river 
to  move  much  of  their  product  to  market. 
Barges  carry  whole  grains  such  as  wheat, 
corn,  rice,  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  sorghum. 
The  flat-bottomed  boats  also  transport 
coal,  crude  petroleum,  refined  petroleum 
products,  forest  products,  sand,  rock, 
gravel,  iron  ore,  and  manufactured 
products  (NPS  1995c).  Important  minerals 
from  the  Delta  include  silica  and  fluorspar 
which  are  used  in  high-technology  and 
defense  industries  (Lower  Missis-sippi 
Delta  Commission  1989). 

Tourism  is  a  growing  industry  in  the  Delta 
but  has  not  yet  been  fully  exploited.  The 
lower  Delta  region  contains  many  recrea- 
tional and  educational  opportunities  for 
visitors  including  prehistoric  sites,  historic 
cities  and  towns,  a  wealth  of  natural 
resources,  and  special  events  demonstrat- 
ing the  area's  rich,  diversified  culture. 

The  gaming  industry  is  gaining  a  foothold 
on  the  river  and  in  towns  along  the  cor- 
ridor. Communities  such  as  Shreveport, 
Bossier,  and  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  or 
Vicksburg,  Natchez,  and  Tunica,  Missis- 
sippi, have  received  economic  benefits 
including  a  decrease  in  unemployment  or 
growth  in  earnings  from  industries  such  as 
services  (NPS  1995b). 


The  Mississippi  River  is  the  foundation  of 
a  far-reaching  multimodal  network  linking 
the  innermost  portions  of  the  country  with 
national  and  international  commercial 
markets.  The  Delta  region  has  yet  to  fully 
tap  the  advantages  of  its  location  along  this 
strategically  located  transportation  route. 


MIGRATION 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  the  river, 
the  movement  of  peoples  into  and  out  of 
the  Delta  has  had  an  important  effect  on 
the  area's  economy.  Early  immigrants  from 
1600  to  1800  included  European  fur  trad- 
ers and  settlers  from  Spain,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  economic  benefits  of 
growing  cotton  attracted  European  slave 
traders  who  brought  African  peoples,  and 
planters  who  brought  their  slaves  from 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  (NPS  1995b). 

The  labor-intensive  plantation,  and  the 
later  sharecropper  and  tenantry  systems  of 
the  primarily  agricultural  Delta  required  a 
large  number  of  workers  to  maintain 
economic  stability  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  Agricultural  mechanization  was 
slow  in  coming,  and  the  need  for  a  large 
labor  pool  remained  into  the  20th  century. 

After  the  abolition  of  slavery,  entire  family 
groups  left  plantations  and  migrated  to 
other  parts  of  the  South  or  left  the  region 
entirely.  From  1877  to  1881,  40,000  to 
70,000  African-Americans  moved  to 
Kansas  from  the  former  slave  states  (Foner 
andGarraty  1991). 

As  mechanization  of  agriculture  became 
more  widespread  in  the  South  and  domes- 
tic work  became  available  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  large  numbers  of  African- 
Americans  continued  to  relocate.  The 
movement  known  as  the  Great  Migration 
began  in  the  1890s  as  a  sizable  number  of 
African- American  men  and  women  were 
drawn  to  northern  and  eastern  cities  with 
the  lure  of  higher  wages  and  with  the  hope 
of  avoiding  growing  racial  discrimination 
in  the  South.  This  migration  differed  from 
previous  migrations  in  that  it  was  a  direct 
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movement  from  the  rural  South  to  the 
urban  North.  Railroads  and  their  black 
employees  played  a  role  in  this  movement 
by  providing  a  link  between  rural  black 
communities  and  northern  cities  such  as 
Chicago  (Foner  and  Garraty  1991). 

Labor  shortages  in  northern  industries 
during  World  War  I  attracted  approxi- 
mately 400,000  African-Americans  from 
southern  states,  and  an  additional  600,000 
migrated  northward  in  the  1920s.  During 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s, 
drought,  declining  crop  prices,  and  increas- 
ing farm  foreclosures  drove  many  southern 
farmers  westward  toward  California  (Foner 
and  Garraty  1991). 

The  steady  flow  of  people  out  of  the  South 
lasted  until  the  1970s.  From  1916  through 
the  1960s,  more  than  6  million  African- 
Americans  relocated.  During  the  1970s  and 
1980s,  more  black  people  moved  back  to 
the  South  than  left.  Part  of  this  trend  can  be 
attributed  to  the  desire  to  leave  behind  high 
unemployment,  inferior  schools,  crime, 
drugs  and  other  social  concerns  associated 
with  many  northern  city  ghettos  (Foner  and 
Garraty  1991). 

In  addition,  the  reversal  in  migration  trends 
of  the  previous  100  years  is  part  of  a  pat- 
tern within  the  general  population  to  locate 
to  states  with  warm  climates.  This  area  is 
comprised  of  15  states  that  are  referred  to 
as  the  "Sunbelt"  and  are  below  the  37th 
parallel  extending  from  Virginia  to 
California.  Since  the  1960s,  migration  has 
been  primarily  from  industrial  cities  in  the 
Midwest  and  northeast  to  cities  in  the 
South  and  West.  This  migration  pattern  has 
resulted  from  a  change  in  the  employment 
sector  from  manufacturing  to  services, 
regional  changes  in  government  funding, 
improvements  in  air  conditioning  and 


transportation,  and  the  aging  of  the 
population  (Foner  and  Garraty  1991). 


TRANSPORTATION 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  human  habitation 
in  the  Delta,  the  Mississippi  River  has 
provided  a  convenient  and  economic 
avenue  for  transportation,  communication, 
and  commerce  for  residents  of  its  corridor. 
During  the  18th  century,  when  settlers 
from  the  East  came  to  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  farmed,  they  sent  their  products 
downstream  to  market  on  rafts  or  boats. 
Pilots  of  these  conveyances  then  had  to 
return  home  hundreds  of  miles  over  land 
routes  such  as  the  Natchez  Trace.  Improve- 
ments to  roadways,  the  building  of  canals, 
and  the  invention  of  the  steamship  and 
railroads  served  to  facilitate  transport  of 
goods,  services,  and  people.  Improved 
transportation  opened  up  the  isolated  West 
for  further  development  (Foner  and  Garraty 
1991). 

The  railroad  was  an  adaptable  form  of 
transport,  able  to  access  areas  of  the 
country's  interior  without  needing  level 
terrain  or  an  adequate  water  supply  for 
travel.  In  addition,  trains  could  run  year- 
round.  By  the  1850s,  tracks  lined  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  and  crossed  its  channel. 
However,  two-thirds  of  the  tracks  were  laid 
in  northern  states.  Railroads  changed  the 
way  the  country  sent  its  products  to  mar- 
ket, and  railroads  could  make  or  break  the 
towns  along  the  way  by  locating  near 
communities  or  bypassing  them. 

During  the  Civil  War,  a  blockade  of  the 
lower  river  forced  commercial  interests  to 
find  new  trade  routes  and  ports.  Destruc- 
tion during  the  war  and  competition  from 
railroads  contributed  to  the  decline  of  river 
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commerce  after  the  war  (NPS  1995c).  The 
river  transport  fleet  was  devastated  and 
only  partially  rebuilt  at  war's  end. 
Competitive  interests  soon  bought  up 
packet  lines  and  helped  bring  about  the 
demise  of  the  industry.  During  World  War 
I,  railroads  could  not  manage  all  of  the 
country's  transport  demands,  and  Congress 
authorized  funding  for  new  tow  boats  and 
barges  and  acquired  existing  navigation 
equipment.  In  1924,  Congress  enacted 
legislation  to  convert  the  federal  barge 
service  to  a  private  corporation,  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation  (NPS  1995c). 
These  actions  helped  revitalize  river 
commerce. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  Mississippi  valley 
has  experienced  a  growth  in  development 
of  harbor  facilities  at  large  and  small  com- 
munities including  Memphis,  Tennessee; 
Baton  Rouge,  and  Lake  Providence,  Loui- 
siana; Hickman,  Kentucky;  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi;  and  Helena,  Arkansas.  Revi- 
talization  of  the  commerce  industry  on  the 
river  is  demonstrated  by  increased  tonnage 
carried  and  enhanced  navigation  capability. 
In  1990,  Mississippi  River  traffic  carried 
over  three  times  the  tonnage  it  carried  in 
1930.  Today,  barges  navigate  this  water 
highway  from  Head  of  Passes,  Louisiana  to 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Ocean  vessels 
navigate  to  ports  as  far  north  as  Baton 
Rouge  (NPS  1995c). 

The  river  itself  fills  many  of  the  demands 
of  regional,  national,  and  international 
commerce,  but  it  also  is  part  of  an  inter- 
modal  network  of  railroad  and  highway 
connections.  Railroad  tracks  cross  or 
parallel  much  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
the  region's  agricultural  and  industrial 
commerce  profits  from  having  a  choice  of 
transport  modes.  Large  cities  along  the 
channel  also  benefit  with  a  more  diverse 


economy  from  the  interaction  between  rail 
and  river  in  moving  produce,  raw 
materials,  and  manufactured  goods.  Hubs 
for  major  rail  lines  include  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Baton  Rouge,  and  New  Orleans. 
Passengers  can  access  AMTRAK  rail 
service  at  stations  in  larger  communities 
including  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge, 
Jackson,  Little  Rock,  and  Memphis. 

Abandonment  of  rail  lines  in  rural  areas 
has  constrained  the  ability  of  less- 
populated  locales  to  compete  economic- 
ally. However,  deregulation  of  the  railroad 
industry  in  the  1980s  has  provided  oppor- 
tunities for  small  local  rail  lines  to  link 
rural  markets  with  larger  transportation 
centers  (Lower  Mississippi  Delta  Develop- 
ment Commission  1989). 

Commercial  airline  service  is  available  at 
several  airports  throughout  the  lower  delta 
region  including  Little  Rock,  Marion, 
Paducah,  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and 
Memphis.  Commuter  airlines  serve  many 
of  the  rural  communities  to  provide  a  faster 
means  of  transportation  to  less  populated 
areas  with  inadequate  highways  (Lower 
Mississippi  Delta  Development 
Commission  1989). 

Another  component  of  the  lower  Delta's 
multimodal  network  is  the  interstate 
highway  system.  The  regional  highway 
system  includes  Interstate  55  which 
approximately  parallels  the  river  from  St. 
Louis  to  Memphis,  crosses  to  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  and  traverses  the  west  central 
portion  of  Mississippi  state  south  to  New 
Orleans.  Interstates  24  and  57  serve  the 
Delta  counties  in  Illinois  in  a  north/south 
direction,  and  Interstate  65  crosses  the  state 
from  east  to  west  just  north  of  the  Delta 
counties. 
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Several  interstates  converge  in  St.  Louis.  In 
addition  to  1-55, 1-70  traverses  Missouri 
from  east  to  west  and  1-64  ends  near  St. 
Louis.  A  complete  north-south  interstate 
route  does  not  exist  in  Arkansas;  1-40 
passes  through  Little  Rock  from  the  east 
and  extends  into  Oklahoma;  1-30  begins 
south  of  Hoxie,  Arkansas,  and  passes 
through  Little  Rock  diagonally  south  into 
Texas. 

1-20  traverses  east  to  west  in  south  central 
Mississippi  and  northern  Louisiana,  and 
Interstates  10  and  12  serve  southern 
Louisiana  from  New  Orleans  with  I- 10 
extending  to  the  Texas  border;  segments  of 
1-49  are  completed  between  Shreveport  and 
I- 10  west  of  Baton  Rouge.  1-59  traverses 
the  southeast  portion  of  Mississippi  from 
Meridian  and  extends  into  New  Orleans. 

Numerous  rural  communities  lack 
adequate  access  to  major  highways  which 
further  impedes  these  areas  from  compet- 
ing economically  and  hampers  business 
development.  Many  existing  roads,  high- 
ways and  bridges  are  in  a  deteriorated 
condition.  A  1990  report  prepared  by  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Delta  Development 
Commission  (Lower  Mississippi  delta 
Development  Commission  1990)  discussed 
55  recommendations  for  improved  trans- 
portation in  the  lower  Delta.  The  Federal 
Highway  Administration  reported  in  1995 
that  all  initiatives  related  to  highway  im- 
provements have  been  substantially  or 
partially  implemented.  Improvements 
include  completing  highways  between 
cities  and  towns,  expanding  two-lane  roads 
to  four  lanes,  and  correcting  bridge 
deficiencies  (Federal  Highway 
Administration  1995). 

The  Great  River  Road  is  important 
economically  for  attracting  visitors  to 


designated  communities  along  its  route. 
This  highway  project  was  conceived  in 
1936  to  improve  "highway  communication 
between  populous  centers  and  the  conser- 
vation and  development  of  recreational  and 
inspirational  resources"  (Mississippi  River 
Parkway  Commission  1990).  The  3,000- 
mile  scenic  byway  originally  was  envi- 
sioned as  a  parkway  similar  to  Blue  Ridge 
or  Natchez  Trace  parkways  with  scenic 
control  established  by  park  boundaries. 
However,  in  1951  a  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  suggested  that  development  of  a 
national  parkway  system  on  an  entirely 
new  location  was  not  advisable  because  of 
land  acquisition  and  construction  costs. 
The  bureau's  report  recommended  it  would 
be  feasible  to  convert  and  connect  existing 
river  roads  on  both  sides  of  the  river  and 
develop  them  as  one  continuous  route 
following  parkway  standards  of  quality. 
The  federal  government  conducted  plan- 
ning and  feasibility  studies  and  funded  the 
program.  The  ten  states  along  the  river 
corridor  are  responsible  for  implementing 
the  Great  River  Road  program  and  for  its 
promotion  and  development  (Mississippi 
River  Parkway  Commission  1990). 

States  involved  in  the  program  report  that 
economic  benefits  have  ensued  from 
designating  the  route  through  their  area. 
The  Great  River  Road  has  precipitated  a 
renewed  interest  in  tourism  in  communities 
and  generated  revitalization  and  new  de- 
velopment efforts.  Benefits  include  new 
parks  and  interpretive  centers  along  the 
route  in  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and 
Arkansas,  and  assistance  to  local  road 
construction  in  Louisiana. 
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SOCIOECONOMIC  PROFILE 

Even  though  massive  numbers  of  people 
migrated  out  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Delta  Region  for  100  years  after  the  Civil 
War,  most  states  continued  to  grow  in 
population.  Beginning  with  the  1970s, 
African-  Americans  and  others  desiring 
warm  climates  began  moving  into  the  area. 
Total  population  in  1994  for  the  lower 
Delta  counties  and  parishes  was 
12,210,416,  an  increase  of  19%  over  the 
1970  total  of  10,235,279.  Of  the  308 
counties  and  parishes  in  the  study  area,  79 
declined  in  population  between  1970  and 
1994. 

Despite  its  many  resource  advantages,  the 
lower  delta  region  remains  a  depressed 
area  economically.  Overall,  the  states  of 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  had 
higher  unemployment  rates  and  greater 
levels  of  people  living  in  poverty  than  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  1990.  In  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee  80  out 
of  the  87  lower  delta  region  counties  had 
higher  unemployment  rates  than  the  U.S. 
Eighty-four  counties  had  a  greater 
percentage  of  people  living  in  poverty. 
These  patterns  are  more  obvious  in  rural 
areas  than  in  urban  locales. 

Historically,  agriculture  and  timber  were 
the  mainstays  of  the  economy  and  having  a 
major  water  highway  nearby  was  a  boon 
for  farming  markets.  In  1994,  services, 
state  and  local  government  and 
manufacturing  were  the  largest  earnings 
sources  for  the  lower  Mississippi  delta 
region.  Communities  in  the  corridor  are 
looking  for  other  ways  to  improve  their 
economies.  Private  and  governmental 
entities  are  cooperating  to  address  key  river 
issues  such  as  protecting  resources  while 
promoting  tourism  and  creating  jobs. 


The  lower  Delta  contains  a  variety  of 
recreational  opportunities  to  entice  visitors 
to  the  area.  A  wealth  of  historic  sites  such 
as  the  French  Quarter  and  Civil  War 
battlefields  attract  travelers  interested  in 
the  Delta's  heritage.  Visitors  to  Missis- 
sippi's Natchez  pilgrimages  and  to  sites  in 
southern  Illinois'  "Little  Egypt"  experience 
fascinating  stories  of  by-gone  eras.  Parks, 
wildlife  refuges,  and  recreation  areas 
furnish  opportunities  for  tourists  interested 
in  the  natural  environment  and  outdoor 
pursuits.  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  and  Great 
River  Road  provide  scenic  driving 
experiences  to  users  of  these  routes. 

Visitation  generates  substantial  revenue  in 
the  river  corridor,  and  tourism  entities  are 
interested  in  further  promoting  travel  to  the 
region.  Millions  of  travelers  visit  the  lower 
delta  each  year  and  provide  over  $17 
billion  in  direct  revenue  to  counties  and 
parishes  in  the  region.  Nearly  300  thousand 
jobs  are  travel-related  with  a  payroll  of 
over  $  3  billion. 

The  following  individual  state  profiles  are 
based  on  information  from  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  and  Bureau  of  the 
Census  reports.  Characteristics  presented 
include:  total  population,  unemployment 
rates,  largest  earnings  by  industry,  per 
capita  income  and  poverty  levels.  In  the 
states  of  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Tennessee,  only  those  counties  designated 
as  lower  Delta  region  counties  are  profiled. 
Travel  data  reflects  reports  from  individual 
state  tourism  bureaus.  Since  information 
for  four  of  the  states  is  based  only  on  those 
counties  within  the  lower  delta  region,  the 
data  should  be  used  for  general  information 
purposes  only  rather  than  comparisons 
between  states.  In  addition,  time  periods 
for  the  most  recent  available  information 
and  data  categories  vary  between  states. 
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Arkansas 

Arkansas'  population  had  steadily  de- 
creased between  the  1940s  and  1970s. 
Nearly  all  counties  experienced  an  increase 
between  1970  and  1980,  but  since  1980  the 
population  has  declined  in  30  of  the  state's 
75  counties.  The  total  population  of  the 
state  in  1994  was  2,452,700,  an  increase  of 
about  4%  since  the  1990  census. 

Per  capita  personal  income  (PCPI)  in  1994 
was  $16,863  which  ranked  50th  in  the 
country  (rankings  for  the  country  include 
the  District  of  Columbia).  PCPI  was  77.7% 
of  the  national  average  of  $21,696.  Largest 
earnings  by  industry  were  in  services, 
durable  goods  manufacturing,  and  state  and 
local  government.  Manufacturing  of  either 
durable  or  nondurable  goods  is  important 
to  61  of  the  75  counties.  Farming  is  one  of 
the  largest  industries  for  earnings  in  27 
counties. 

In  the  census  of  1990,  the  state 
unemployment  rate  was  6.8%,  a  little 
greater  than  the  U.S.  rate  of  6.3%.  Of  all 
Arkansas  residents,  19.1%  lived  in  poverty 
in  1990  compared  to  13.1%  for  the  U.S. 

Arkansas  attracted  over  17.8  million 
tourists  in  1994.  Tourism  generated  nearly 
$2.93  billion,  a  payroll  of  $502.86  million 
and  46,450  jobs.  Over  24%  of  total  travel 
expenditures  occurred  in  Pulaski  County 
(Arkansas  Department  of  Parks  and 
Tourism  1996). 

Illinois 


have  experienced  a  decrease  since  1980 
according  to  1994  census  figures. 

In  1994  per  capita  personal  income  was 
$15,949  compared  to  the  state  PCPI  of 
$23,61 1  and  $21,696  at  the  national  level. 
The  main  sources  of  earnings  in  the  16 
counties  were  state  and  local  government 
and  services.  Six  counties  depend  on 
mining,  and  in  Gallatin  and  Hamilton 
Counties  farming  was  the  top  earnings 
producer.  Retail  trade,  manufacturing, 
transportation  and  public  utilities,  and 
construction  are  other  important  earnings 
sources. 

County  unemployment  rates  in  1990  were 
all  above  the  national  rate  of  6.3%.  Ran- 
dolph County  had  the  lowest  unemploy- 
ment rate  at  6.5%;  Franklin  and  Pulaski 
Counties  were  highest  with  13.1%.  All  but 
Randolph  County  (with  1 1.0%)  had 
poverty  levels  greater  than  the  state  level  of 
1 1.9%  and  the  national  level  (13.1%)  in 
1990;  the  poverty  level  in  Alexander 
County  was  greatest  at  32.2%. 

Travel  expenditures  in  1994  in  the  Illinois 
counties  totaled  $190.42  million  and  gen- 
erated $37.85  million  in  payroll  for  2,490 
jobs  (Illinois  Bureau  of  Tourism  All  lower 
Delta  region  counties  experienced  growth 
in  travel  expenditures  between  1990  and 
1994  except  Alexander  County;  the  largest 
growth  rate  was  in  Massac  County. 
Jackson  County  received  the  highest  travel 
expenditures  of  the  16  counties  with 
$30.80  million  (Southern  Illinois  Tourism 
Council  1994). 


Population  in  the  16  lower  Delta  region 
counties  of  Illinois  was  348,000  in  1994. 
All  counties  increased  in  population 
between  1970  and  1980,  but  nine  counties 


Kentucky 

Population  in  the  21  lower  Delta  region 
counties  of  Kentucky  totalled  about 
476,500  in  1994.  The  number  of  residents 
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in  13  of  the  counties  began  to  decline 
about  1910.  While  some  of  these  thirteen 
counties  have  experienced  growth  in  the 
last  30  years,  none  have  recovered  the  peak 
numbers  reached  earlier  in  the  century.  The 
remainder  of  the  2 1  counties  have  had 
steady  population  growth  for  most  of  the 
1900s. 

In  1994  per  capita  personal  income  was 
$17,100,  slightly  less  than  the  state  PCPI 
of  $17,721.  The  national  average  is 
$21,696.  The  main  sources  of  earnings  in 
the  21  counties  were  services,  state  and 
local  government,  and  manufacturing.  Five 
counties  depend  on  farming,  and  in  Union 
and  Webster  counties  mining  was  the  top 
earnings  producer. 

County  unemployment  rates  in  1990  were 
mostly  above  the  national  rate  of  6.3% 
with  the  exception  of  McCracken  County 
with  5.9%.  Trigg  County's  rate  was  equal 
to  the  U.S.  average;  Ballard  and  Muhlen- 
berg counties  were  highest  with  1 1.3  and 
11.1%,  respectively.  Poverty  levels  ranged 
from  14.1%  in  Marshall  County  to  30.3% 
in  Fulton  County.  All  county  poverty  rates 
were  greater  than  the  national  level  of 
13.1%,  but  15  counties  had  lower  rates 
than  the  state  level  at  19.0%. 

Travel  expenditures  in  1995  in  the 
Kentucky  lower  delta  counties  totaled 
nearly  $506.45  million  and  generated 
12,548  jobs.  Marshall  County  received  the 
highest  travel  expenditures  of  the  21 
counties  with  $108.38  million  (Atwood  et. 
al.  1996). 


parishes  have  decreased  in  population 
since  the  1970s. 

At  $17,622  the  state's  per  capita  personal 
income  in  1994  was  19%  less  than  the 
national  average.  The  economy  of  the  state 
relies  on  services,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, and  retail  trade  for  its  earnings.  Ten 
parishes  depend  on  agriculture,  and  seven 
parishes  count  mining  among  their  largest 
earnings  sources.  Manufacturing  along 
with  transportation  and  public  utilities  also 
are  important  to  the  state's  economy.  Some 
of  the  growth  in  the  service  sector  since 
1990  can  be  attributed  to  the  developing 
gaming  industry.  Twelve  casinos  and 
riverboats  generated  $1,160,400,000  for 
1995-96,  and  the  industry  is  expected  to 
employ  over  20,000  workers  in  1997  and 
1998  (Scott  et.  al.  1996). 

The  state's  unemployment  rate  in  1990  was 
9.0%,  somewhat  higher  than  the  U.S.  rate 
of  6.3%.  In  addition,  23.6.  of  the 
population  lived  below  the  poverty  level 
compared  to  13.1%  of  the  country  overall. 

Louisiana  hosted  approximately  20.5 
million  visitors  in  1995  with  U.S.  and 
international  travelers  spending  over  $6.5 
billion  in  the  state  (U.S.  Travel  Data 
Center  1996).  Direct  travel-related  ex- 
penditures generated  over  $1.36  billion  in 
payroll  for  about  99,500  workers.  Greatest 
expenditures  from  U.S.  residents  were  in 
Orleans  Parish  which  received  $2.9  billion 
in  direct  travel-related  revenue  or  47.8%  of 
the  state's  total  distribution  (U.S.  Travel 
Data  Center  1996). 


Louisiana 

Louisiana's  1994  population  was 
4,315,000,  an  increase  of  two  2%  since  the 
1990  census.  Twenty  of  the  state's  64 


Mississippi 

After  30  years  of  decline,  Mississippi's 
population  began  growing  in  the  1970s  and 
reached  2,573,216  in  1994.  While  most  of 
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the  state's  82  counties  have  experienced 
growth,  2 1  have  lost  population  since 
1970. 

Per  capita  personal  income  for  the  state 
was  $15,838  in  1994  and  ranked  51st  in  the 
country  (rankings  for  the  country  include 
the  District  of  Columbia).  Largest  earnings 
sources  in  1994  were  services,  durable 
goods  manufacturing,  and  state  and  local 
government.  Farming  is  an  important 
earnings  source  in  14  counties,  and  17 
counties  rely  on  retail  trade. 

In  the  1990  census,  the  state  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  8.4%,  somewhat  greater  than 
the  U.S.  rate  of  6.3%.  Of  all  Mississippi 
residents,  25.2%  lived  in  poverty  in  1990 
compared  to  13.1%  for  the  U.S. 

Tourism  and  recreation  direct  sales  totaled 
over  $4.4  billion  in  the  state's  1996  fiscal 
year  (Mississippi  state's  fiscal  year  is  July 
1  through  June  30).  The  industry  generated 
75,132  direct  jobs.  The  greatest  amount  of 
direct  sales  in  tourism  and  recreation  came 
from  gaming  with  40.6%  of  total  direct 
sales.  Food  and  beverage  followed  with 
21.7%  (Mississippi  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Community  Development 
1997). 

The  number  of  casinos  fluctuated  between 
27  and  30  in  fiscal  year  1996  but  produced 
a  gross  gaming  revenue  totaling  over  $1.8 
billion  (Mississippi  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Community  Development 
1997).  The  gaming  industry  contributed  an 
average  27,755  jobs  to  the  employment 
sector  over  the  year,  resulting  in  a  payroll 
of  $495.3  million  (Mississippi  Department 
of  Economic  and  Community 
Development  1997). 


Missouri 

Many  of  Missouri's  29  lower  Delta 
counties  experienced  erratic  increases  and 
decreases  in  population  during  the  first 
seven  decades  of  the  20th  century.  Since 
1970  most  counties'  populations  have 
stabilized  and  grown.  Only  four  counties 
had  fewer  residents  in  1994  than  1970. 
Population  in  the  20  counties  totaled 
626,900  in  1994. 

In  1994  per  capita  personal  income  (PCPI) 
was  $15,003  compared  to  the  state  PCPI  of 
$20,585  and  $21,696  at  the  national  level. 
The  economies  of  the  counties  rely  on  state 
and  local  government,  services,  and  retail 
trade  for  its  earnings.  Five  counties  count 
agriculture  as  an  important  earnings 
source.  Manufacturing  is  important  to  over 
half  of  the  counties  economies,  and  five 
counties  depend  on  agriculture  as  a 
primary  earnings  source. 

County  unemployment  rates  in  1990  were 
mostly  above  the  national  and  state  rates  of 
6.3%  and  6.2%,  respectively.  Exceptions 
are  Perry  County  with  4.9%  and  Cape 
Girardeau  with  5.5%.  Washington  County 
was  highest  with  13.4%.  Poverty  levels 
ranged  from  1 1.5%  in  Perry  County  to 
35.8%  in  Pemiscot  County.  In  27  counties 
the  poverty  levels  were  greater  than  the 
national  rate  of  13.1%  and  the  state  level  of 
13.3%. 

Travel  expenditures  in  1995  in  the  Mis- 
souri lower  delta  counties  totaled  $694.9 
million  and  generated  $192.3  million  in 
payroll  for  13,796  jobs  (Certec  Inc.  1996). 
Eighteen  lower  Delta  region  counties 
experienced  growth  in  travel  expenditures 
between  1994  and  1995.  The  largest 
growth  rate  was  in  Douglas  County  with 
45.7%.  Butler  County  received  the  highest 
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travel  expenditures  of  the  29  counties  with 
$59.08  million  (Missouri  Division  of 
Tourism  1996). 

Tennessee 

Population  in  the  2 1  lower  delta  region 
counties  of  Tennessee  was  1,418,100  in 
1994.  All  counties  have  increased  in  popu- 
lation since  1970  except  three:  Crockett, 
Gibson,  and  Lake. 

In  1994  per  capita  personal  income  (PCPI) 
was  $20,190,  slightly  more  than  the  state 
PCPI  of  $19,450.  The  national  average  is 
$21,696.  The  main  sources  of  earnings  in 
the  21  counties  were  services,  durable 
goods  manufacturing  and  nondurable 
goods  manufacturing.  State  and  local 
government  are  primary  earnings  sources 
in  half  of  the  counties,  and  retail  trade  is 
important  in  an  additional  five  counties. 
Crockett  and  Lake  counties  depend  on 
farming  as  a  top  earnings  producer. 


In  1990  five  counties  had  unemployment 
rates  lower  than  the  state  level  of  6.4%  and 
the  national  rate  of  6.3%.  Weakley 
County's  rate  was  lowest  with  5.5%  and 
Lauderdale  County  was  highest  with 
1 1.0%.  Poverty  levels  ranged  from  15.2% 
in  Obion  County  to  27.5%  in  Haywood  and 
Lake  Counties.  All  county  poverty  rates 
were  greater  than  the  national  level  of  13.1 
%.  Only  Obion  and  Weakley  Counties  had 
lower  rates  than  the  state  level  of  15.7% 
with  15.2  and  15.5%,  respectively. 

U.S.  residents  traveling  to  or  through 
western  Tennessee  in  1995  contributed 
over  $2.1  billion  in  direct  revenue  to  the  21 
lower  Delta  counties.  Travel  expenditures 
provided  42,800  jobs  with  a  payroll  of  over 
$1  billion.  Shelby  County  received  over 
80%  of  the  total  revenue  from  travelers  in 
the  2 1  counties  and  ranked  second  in  the 
state  for  expenditure  receipts. 
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APPENDIX  A:  NATIONAL  NATURAL  LANDMARKS 


The  National  Natural  Landmark  (NNL)  program  was  established  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior  in 
1962  under  the  authority  of  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935.  The  purpose  of  establishing  the  program 
was  to  identify  and  encourage  the  preservation  of  the  full  range  of  geological  and  ecological  features 
that  represent  nationally  significant  examples  of  the  nation's  natural  heritage.  National  natural 
landmarks  can  be  on  either  public  or  private  land.  Landowners  must  indicate  consent  for  designation 
of  a  national  natural  landmark  on  their  property.  Designation  of  a  national  natural  landmark  is  not  a 
federal  land  withdrawal,  it  does  not  change  ownership,  it  does  not  dictate  federal  activity,  and  it  does 
not  guarantee  public  access.  It  is  the  designation  of  a  significant  feature  of  the  nation's  natural 
heritage. 


NAME 

LOCATION 

OWNERSHIP 

DESCRIPTION 

Horseshoe  Lake 
Natural  Preserve 

Alexander  County, 
Illinois 

State 

Natural  preserve  contains  diverse  ac- 
quatic  and  terrestrial  flora  and  fauna  and 
mature  stands  of  bald  cypress.  The  site  is 
on  the  migration  corridor  of  many  water- 
fowl as  well  as  being  an  overwintering 
area  for  thousands  of  Canada  geese. 

Little  Grand 
Canyon  Area 

Jackson  County, 
Illinois 

Federal 

An  exceptional  example  of  a  large  box 
canyon  with  vertical  overhanging  walls 
and  contains  a  great  diversity  of  eco- 
systems, including  sandstone  outcrops 
and  overhangs,  ravine  slope  forest,  dry 
site  oak-hickory  forest,  and  hill  prairies. 
The  ravine  is  nationally  known  as  a 
seasonal  haven  for  a  great  variety  of 
snakes  that  hibernate  there. 

Fults  Hills 
Prairie  Nature 
Preserve 

Monroe  County, 
Illinois 

State 

This  nature  preserve  contains  the  largest 
complex  of  high-quality  undisturbed  loess 
hill  prairies  along  the  Mississippi  River  in 
Illinois,  including  the  largest  single 
prairie  opening. 

Giant  City 
Geologic  Area 
(In  Gicant  City 
State  Park) 

Union  County, 
Illinois 

State 

This  area  is  an  exceptional  example  of 
gravity  sliding,  consisting  of  massive 
joint-bounded  sandstone  blocks  of 
Pennsylvania  Age.  Rich  flora  include 
zeric  woods  and  oak/hickory  forest. 

Henderson 
Sloughs 

Uniontown, 
Kentucky 

Federal 

One  of  the  largest  wetlands  remaining  in 
Kentucky.  It  is  an  important  habitat  for 
waterfowl  and  other  wildlife.  It  was  also 
the  home  of  John  James  Audobon. 

Mark  Twain  and 
Cameron  Caves 

Marion  County, 
Missouri 

Private 

Two  caves  on  either  side  of  a  small 
valley,  Cave  Hollow,  are  exceptionally 
good  examples  of  the  maze  type  of  cavern 
development. 

Big  Oak  Tree  (In 
Big  Oak  Tree 
State  Park) 

Southeast  of  East 
Prairie,  Missouri 

State 

This  area  is  the  only  sizable  tract  of 
essentially  virgin  wct-mesic  bottomland 
habitat. 
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NAME 

LOCATION 

OWNERSHIP 

DESCRIPTION 

Pickle  Springs 

St.  Genevieve 
County,  Missouri 

State  and  Private 

A  deep,  forested  gorge  containing  one  of 
the  finest  Pleistocene  relict  habitats  in 
Missouri.  It  supports  many  relict 
herbaceous  plant  species,  including  one 
rare  moss  of  tropical  affinity  and  several 
plant  species  characteristic  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains. 

Reelfoot  Lake 

Lake  County, 
Tennessee 

State 

Contains  water  lily  glades,  cypress 
swamps,  sawgrass  jungles,  and  scattered 
bodies  of  open  water  formed  in  the  winter 
of  1 8 1 1  - 1 2  as  a  result  of  the  New  Madrid 
earthquake.  The  site  contains  domes, 
sunken  lands,  fissures,  sinks,  sand  blows, 
and  extensive  landslides. 

Big  Lake  Natural 
Area 

Mississippi  County, 
Arkansas 

Federal 

This  natural  area  contains  a  significant 
amount  of  virgin  timber  and  a  mix  of 
southern,  midwestern,  and  Ozark  flora, 
and  supports  several  endangered  bird 
species. 

Green  Ash- 
Overcup  Oak- 
Sweetgum 
Research  Natural 
Area  (In  Delta 
National  Forest) 

Sharkey  County, 
Mississippi 

Federal 

The  area  contains  three  very  rare 
remnants  of  virgin  bottomland  hardwood 
forest  in  the  Mississippi  River  Delta 
Region.  Some  of  the  oldest  sweetgum 
stands  are  250-300  years  old. 

Mississippi 
Petrified  Forest 

Flora,  Mississippi 

Private 

This  area  contains  petrified  remains  of 
sequoia,  maple,  fir,  birch,  spurge  and 
other  trees  deposited  millions  of  years 
ago  by  as  the  result  of  a  catastrophic 
event  and  eventually  uncovered  through 
processes  of  erosion. 
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APPENDIX  B:  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  LANDMARKS  AND 
HISTORIC  DISTRICTS 


The  National  Park  Service  conducts  the 
National  Historic  Landmarks  Program  to 
identify,  designate,  recognize,  and  protect 
buildings,  structures,  sites,  and  objects  of 
national  significance.  These  properties 
commemorate  and  illustrate  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  United  States.  This  section 
explains  how  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
selects  these  properties,  how  they  are  recog- 
ized  and  protected,  and  includes  a  list  of  the 
national  historic  landmarks  found  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Delta  Region  study  area. 

Landmark  designation  offers  advantages  to 
owners  who  wish  to  preserve  their  properties. 
It  aids  planning  by  government  agencies,  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  individuals  because  it 
is  the  primary  federal  means  of  weighing  the 
national  significance  of  historic  properties. 

The  National  Park  Service  conducts  the  pro- 
ram  for  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  It  is  a 
cooperative  endeavor  of  government  agencies, 
professionals,  and  independent  organizations 
sharing  knowledge  with  the  National  Park 
Service  and  working  jointly  to  identify  and 
preserve  national  historic  landmarks.  The  Park 
Service  also  offers  advice  and  assistance  to 
owners  of  landmarks.  The  program  is  an 
important  aid  to  the  preservation  of  many 
outstanding  historic  places  that  are  not  in  the 
national  park  system. 


however,  decisions  on  designations  rest  with 
the  secretary. 

Criteria  of  National  Significance 

The  following  criteria  are  prescribed  for 
evaluating  properties  for  designation  as 
national  historic  landmarks.  The  national  park 
system  advisory  board  applies  them  in  review- 
ing nominations  and  in  preparing  recom- 
mendations to  the  secretary.  Studies  leading  to 
designation  are  prepared  by  historians,  arche- 
ologists,  and  anthropologists  familiar  with  the 
broad  range  of  the  nation's  historic  and  pre- 
historic sites  and  themes.  The  criteria  establish 
the  qualitative  framework  in  which  compara- 
tive analysis  of  historic  properties  takes  place. 


Specific  Criteria  of 
National  Significance 

The  quality  of  national  significance  is  ascribed 
to  districts,  sites,  buildings,  structures  and 
objects  that  possess  exceptional  value  or 
quality  in  illustrating  or  interpreting  the 
heritage  of  the  United  States  in  history, 
architecture,  archeology,  engineering,  and 
culture.  They  are  properties  that  possess  a 
high  degree  of  integrity  of  location,  design, 
setting,  materials,  workmanship,  feeling,  and 
association,  and: 


Designation  of  National 
Historic  Landmarks 

Landmarks  are  identified  by  theme  and  special 
studies  prepared  or  overseen  by  NPS  profes- 
sionals. Nominations  for  designation  are  then 
evaluated  by  the  national  park  system  advisory 
board,  a  committee  of  scholars  and  other  citi- 
zens. The  advisory  board  recommends  proper- 
ties that  should  be  designated  tot  he  secretary; 


(1)  That  area  associated  with  events  that 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  to, 
and  are  identified  with,  or  that  outstand- 
ingly represent,  the  broad  national  patterns 
of  United  States  history  and  from  which  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  those 
patterns  may  be  gained;  or 
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(2)  That  are  associated  importantly  with 
the  lives  of  persons  nationally  significant 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States;  or 

(3)  That  represent  some  great  idea  or  ideal 
of  the  American  people;  or 

(4)  That  embody  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  an  architectural  type 
specimen  exceptionally  valuable  for  the 
study  of  a  period,  style  or  method  of 
construction,  or  that  represent  a 
significant,  distinctive  and  exceptional 
entity  whose  components  may  lack 
individual  distinction;  or 

(5)  That  are  composed  of  integral  parts  of 
the  environment  not  sufficiently 
significant  by  reason  of  historical 
association  or  artistic  merit  to  warrant 


individual  recognition  but  collectively 
compose  and  entity  of  exceptional 
historical  historical  or  artistic  significance, 
or  outstandingly  commemorate  or 
illustrate  a  way  of  life  or  culture;  or 

(6)  That  have  yielded  or  may  be  likely  to 
yield  information  of  major  scientific 
importance  by  revealing  new  cultures,  or 
by  shedding  light  on  periods  of  occupation 
over  large  areas  of  the  United  States.  Such 
sites  are  those  which  have  yielded,  or 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
yield,  data  affecting  theories,  concepts  and 
ideas  to  a  major  degree. 

Following  is  a  table  of  national  historic 
landmarks  and  a  table  of  historic  districts 
found  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Delta  Region 
study  area. 
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NATIONAL  HISTORIC  LANDMARKS 


NO. 

NAME 

LOCATION 

DATE  LISTED 

46 

Acadian  House 

St.  Martinville,  St.  Martin  Parish,  LA 

05/30/74 

1 

The  Cabildo 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

10/09/60 

2 

Cable  (George  Washington)  House 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

12-29/62 

3 

Cabot  (USS) 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

06/29/90 

42 

Chopin  (Kate)  House 

Cloutierville,  LA 

04/19/93 

31 

The  Courthouse  and  Lawyers'  Row 

Clinton,  East  Feliciana  Parish,  LA 

05/30/74 

4 

Delta  Queen  (River  Steamboat) 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

06/29/89 

5 

Deluge  (Fire  Fighting  Tug) 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

06/30/89 

6 

James  H.  Dillard  Home 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

12/02/74 

32 

Evergreen  Plantation 

Wallace,  St.  John  the  Baptist  Parish,  LA 

04/27/92 

25 

Fort  de  la  Boulaye 

Plaquemines  Parish,  LA 

10/09/60 

26 

Fort  Jackson 

Plaquemines  Parish,  LA 

12/19/60 

35 

Fort  Jesup 

Sabine  Parish,  LA 

07/04/61 

27 

Fort  St.  Philip 

Plaquemines  Parish,  LA 

12/19/60 

7 

Gallier  Hall 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

05/30/74 

8 

Hallier  House 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

05/30/74 

9 

Garden  District 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

05/30/74 

10 

Herman-Grima  House 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

05/30/74 

49 

Homeplace  Plantation  House 

St.  Charles  Parish,  LA 

04/15/70 

11 

Jackson  Square 

Orleans  Parish,  LA 

10/09/60 

29 

USS  Kidd 

Baton  rouge,  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  LA 

01/14/86 

12 

Lafitte's  Blacksmith  Shop 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

04/15/70 

36 

Los  Adaes 

Robeline,  Natchitoches  Parish,  Louisiana 

06/23/86 

13 

Louisiana  State  Bank  Building 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

05/04/83 

30 

Louisiana  State  Capitol 

Baton  Rouge,  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  LA 

12/17/82 

14 

Madame  John's  Legacy 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

04/15/70 

37 

Madewood  Plantation  House 

Assumption  Parish,  LA 

05/04/83 

38 

Marksville  Prehistoric  Indian  Site 

Avoyelles  Parish,  LA 

07/19/64 

15 

Mayor  Girod  House 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

04/15/70 

39 

Natchitoches  Historic  District 

Natchitoches,  Natchitoches  Parish,  LA 

04/16/84 

16 

New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
Building 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

1 2/22/77 

48 

Oak  Alley  Plantation 

Vacherie,  St.  James  Parish,  LA 

1 2/02/74 

28 

Old  Louisiana  State  Capitol 

Baton  Rouge,  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  LA 

05/30/74 

33 

Parlange  Plantation  House 

Pointe  Coupee  Parish,  LA 

05/30/74 
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NO. 

NAME 

LOCATION 

DATE  LISTED 

17 

Pontalba  Buildings 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

05/30/74 

34 

Port  Hudson 

Port  Hudson,  East  Feleciana  Parish,  LA 

05/30/74 

47 

Poverty  Point 

West  Carroll  Parish,  LA 

04/15/70 

18 

The  Presbytere 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

04/15/70 

44 

San  Francisco  Plantation  House 

Reserve,  St.  John  the  Baptist  Parish,  LA 

05/30/74 

45 

Shadows-on-the-Teche 

New  Iberia,  Iberia  Parish,  LA 

05/30/74 

40 

Shreveport  Waterworks  Pumping 
Station 

Shreveport,  Caddo  Parish,  LA 

12/17/82 

19 

St.  Mary's  Assumption  Church 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

05/30/74 

20 

St.  Patrick's  Church 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

05/30/74 

21 

United  States  Courthouse 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

12/02/74 

22 

United  States  Mint,  New  Orleans 
Branch 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

05/15/75 

23 

Ursuline  Convent 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

10/09/60 

24 

Vieux  Carre  Historic  District 

New  Orleans,  Orleans  Parish,  LA 

12/21/65 

43 

Edward  Douglass  White  House 

LaFourche  Parish,  LA 

12/08/76 

41 

Yucca  Plantation 

Melrose,  Natchitoches  Parish,  LA 

05/30/74 

50 

Green  River  Shell  middens 
Archeological  District 

Henderson.  McLean,  Muhlenberg  Counties, 
KY 

05/05/94 

51 

Fort  De  Chartres 

Fort  Chartres,  Randolph  County,  IL 

10/09/60 

52 

Kincaid  Site 

Massac  and  Pope  Counties,  IL 

07/19/64 

53 

Pierre  Menard  House 

Fort  Kaskaskia  State  Park,  Randolph  County, 
IL 

04/15/70 

54 

Modoc  Rock  Shelter 

Modoc,  Randolph  County,  IL 

01/20/61 

55 

Beale  Street  Historic  District 

Memphis,  Shelby  County,  TN 

05/23/66 

56 

Chucallissa  Site 

Memphis,  Shelby  County,  TN 

04/19/94 

57 

Fort  Pillow 

Fort  Pillow,  Lauderdale  County,  TN 

05/30/74 

58 

Pinson  Mounds 

Pinson,  Madison  County,  TN 

01/29/64 

59 

Shiloh  Indian  Mounds  Site 

Hardin  County,  TN 

05/05/89 

60 

Siege  and  Battle  of  Corinth  Sites  (Also 
in  Mississippi) 

Corinth,  Mississippi,  and  Hardeman,  TN 

05/06/91 

61 

Arkansas  Post 

Gillett,  Arkansas  County,  AR 

10/09/60 

63 

Bathhouse  Row 

Hot  Springs,  Garland  County,  AR 

05/28/87 

64 

Beginning  Point  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Land  Survey 

Lee,  Phillips,  and  Monroe  Counties,  AR 

04/19/93 

65 

Camden  Expedition  Sites 

Clark,  Cleveland,  Grant,  Hempstead,  Nevada, 
Ouachita,  and  Pulaski  Counties,  AR 

04/19/94 

66 

Fort  Smith 

Fort  Smith,  Sevastian  County,  AR 

12/19/60 

67 

Little  Rock  Central  High  School 

Little  Rock,  Pulaski  County,  AR 

05/20/82 
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NO. 

NAME 

LOCATION 

DATE  LISTED 

62 

Menard-Hodges  Site 

Nady,  Desha  County,  AR 

04/11/89 

70 

Nodena  Site 

Mississippi  County,  AR 

02/19/64 

71 

Parkin  Indian  Mound 

Cross  County,  AR 

07/19/64 

68 

Joseph  Taylor  Robinson  House 

Little  Rock,  Pulaski  County,  AR 

10/12/94 

72 

Rohwer  Relocation  Center  Cemetery 

Desha  County,  AR 

07/06/92 

73 

Toltec  Mounds  Site 

Lonoke  County,  AR 

06/02/78 

69 

The  Old  Statehouse 

Little  Rock,  Pulaski  County,  AR 

05/00/98 

74 

Louis  Bolduc  House 

Ste.  Genevieve,  Ste.  Genevieve  County,  MO 

04/15/70 

75 

Ste.  Genevieve  Historic  District    . 

Ste.  Genevieve,  Ste.  Genevieve  County,  MO 

10/09/60 

76 

Laura  Ingalls  Wilder  House 

Mansfield,  Wright  County.  MO 

07/17/91 

77 

Ammadelle 

Oxford,  Lafayette  County,  MS 

05/30/74 

78 

Anna  Site 

Adams  County,  MS 

09/14/93 

79 

Arlington 

Natchez,  Adams  County,  MS 

05/30/74 

80 

Auburn 

Natchez,  Adams  County,  MS 

05/30/74 

91 

Beauvoir 

Biloxi,  Harrison  County,  MS 

11/07/73 

92 

Champion  Hill  Battlefield 

Hinds  County,  MS 

05/05/77 

81 

Commercial  Bank  and  Banker's  House 

Natchez,  Adams  County,  MS 

05/30/74 

82 

Dunleith 

Natchez,  Adams  County,  MS 

12/02/74 

83 

Emerald  Mound  Site 

Adams  County,  MS 

12/20/89 

78 

William  Faulkner  House 

Oxford,  Lafayette  County,  MS 

05/23/68 

84 

Grand  Village  of  the  Natchez 

Adams  County,  MS 

07/19/64 

93 

Highland  Park  Dentzel  Carosel 

Meridian,  Lauderdale  County,  MS 

02//27/87 

94 

Holly  Bluff  Site 

Yazoo  County,  MS 

07/19/64 

85 

House  on  Ellicott's  Hill 

Natchez,  Adams  County,  MS 

05/30/74 

95 

Jaketown  Site 

Belzoni,  Humphrey's  County,  MS 

12/14/90 

79 

Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar  House 

Oxford,  Lafayette  County,  MS 

05/15/75 

86 

Longwood 

Adams  County,  MS 

12/16/69 

87 

Melrose 

Natachez,  Adams  County,  MS 

05/30/74 

96 

Mississippi  Governor's  Mansion 

Jackson,  Hinds  County,  MS 

04/24/75 

88 

Monmouth 

Natchez,  Adams  County,  MS 

06/07/88 

98 

I.T.  Montgomery  House 

Mound  Bayou,  Bolivar  County,  MS 

05/11/76 

99 

Oakland  Memorial  Chapel 

Alcorn,  Claiborne  County,  MS 

05/11/76 

97 

Old  Mississippi  State  Capitol 

Jackson,  Hinds  County,  MS 

12/14/90 

100 

Pemberton's  Headquarters 

Vicksburg,  Warren  County,  MS 

1 2/08/76 

104 

Rocket  Propulsion  Test  Complex 

Hancock  County,  MS 

10/03/85 

89 

Rosalie 

Natchez,  Adams  County,  MS 

01/19/89 
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NO. 

NAME 

LOCATION 

DATE  LISTED 

60 

Siege  and  Battle  of  Corinth  Sites  (Also 
in  Tennessee) 

Corinth,  MS 

05/06/91 

90 

Stanton  Hall 

Natchez,  Adams  County,  MS 

05/30/74 

101 

Warren  County  Courthouse 

Vicksburg,  Warren  County,  MS 

05/23/68 

102 

Waverly 

Clay  County,  MS 

05/30/74 

103 

Winterville  Site 

Greenville,  Washington  County,  Ms 

09/14/93 
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HISTORIC  DISTRICTS 


NAME 

LOCATION 

APPLIED  CRITERIA 

Batesville  East  Main  Historic  District 
(Boundary  Increase) 

Batesville,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Walnut  Street  Historic  District 

Rogers,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Gypsy  Camp  Historic  District 

Siloam  Springs,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Bentonville  West  Central  Avenue  Historic 
District 

Bentonville,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Rogers  Commercial  Historic  District 
(Boundary  Increase) 

Rogers,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Bentonville  Third  Street  Historic  District 

Bentonville,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Siloam  Springs  Downtown  Historic  District 

Siloam  Springs,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Carl's  Addition  Historic  District 

Siloam  Springs,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Eureka  Springs  Historic  District 

Eureka  Springs,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Eureka  Springs  Historic  District  (Boundary 
Increase) 

Eureka  Springs,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Petit  Jean  State  Park-Cedar  Falls  Trail 
Historic  District 

Winrock,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Petit  Jean  State  Park-Lake  Bailey-Roosevelt 
Lake  Historic  District 

Winrock,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

West  Washington  Avenue  Historic  District 

Jonesboro,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Van  Buren  Historic  District 

Van  Buren,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Charlotte  Street  Historic  District 

Fordyce,  AR 

Person,  architecture/engineering 

Monticello  North  Main  Street  Historic  District 

Monticello,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Gray  Spring  Recreation  Area-Forest  Service 
Road  1003  Historic  District 

Cass,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Hot  Springs  Central  Avenue  Historic  District 

Hot  Springs,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Klein,  George,  Tourist  Court  Historic  District 

Hot  Springs,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Camp  Clearfork  Historic  District 

Crystal  Springs,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Forest  Service  Headquarters  Historic  District 

Hot  Springs,  AR 

Event 

Hot  Springs  Railroad  Warehouse  Historic 
District 

Hot  Springs,  AR 

Event 

Washington  Historic  District 

Washington,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

North  Washington  Street  Historic  District 

Hope,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

North  Elm  Street  Historic  District 

Hope,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Batesville  Commercial  Historic  District 

Batesville,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Batesville  East  Main  Historic  District 

Batesville,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Batesville  Commercial  Historic  District 
(Boundary  Increase) 

Batesville,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Calico  Rock  Historic  District 

Calico  Rock,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 
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NAME 

LOCATION 

APPLIED  CRITERIA 

Calico  Rock  Historic  District  (Boundary 
Increase) 

Calico  Rock,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Pine  Bluff  Fifth  Avenue  Historic  District 

Pine  Bluff,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Clover  Bend  Historic  District 

Clover  Bend,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Lonoke  Downtown  Historic  District 

Lonoke,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Rush  Historic  District 

Yellville,  AR 

Event  architecture,  information  potential 

Hale  Avenue  Historic  District 

Osceola,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Holly  Grove  Historic  District 

Holly  Grove,  AR 

Event 

Lick  Skillet  Railroad  Work  Station  Historic 
District 

Brinkley,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Big  Buffalo  Valley  Historic  District 

Ponca,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Parker— Hickman  Farm  Historic  District 

Erbie,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Dr.  Hudson  Sanitarium  Agricultural  Building 
Historic  District 

Jasper,  AR 

Person,  architecture/engineering 

Camp  Ouachita  Girl  Scout  Camp  Historic 
District 

Paron,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Perry  Street  Historic  District 

Helena,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Beech  Street  Historic  District 

Helena,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Cherry  Street  Historic  District 

Helena,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Russellville  Downtown  Historic  District 

Russellville,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Old  Statehouse  Square  Historic  District 

Little  Rock,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

MacArthur  Park  Historic  District 

Little  Rock,  AR 

Event,  person,  architecture/engineering 

Governor's  Mansion  Historic  District 

Little  Rock,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Marshall  Square  Historic  District 

Little  Rock,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Governor's  Mansion  Historic  District 
(Boundary  Increase) 

Little  Rock,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Hillcrest  Historic  District 

Little  Rock,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Hillcrest  Historic  District  (Boundary  Increase) 

Little  Rock,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Argenta  Historic  District 

North  Little  Rock,  AR 

Event 

South  Main  Street  Apartments  Historic 
District 

Little  Rock,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Central  High  School  Neighborhood  Historic 
District 

Little  Rock,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Central  High  School  Neighborhood  Historic 
District  (Boundarylncrease) 

Little  Rock,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Railroad  Call  Historic  District 

Little  Rock,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Fort  Smith's  Belle  Grove  Historic  District 

Fort  Smith,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

West  Garrison  Avenue  Historic  District 

Fort  Smith,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Hardy  Downtown  Historic  District 

Hardy,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 
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Mirror  Lake  Historic  District 

Fifty  six,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Sugarloaf  Fire  Tower  Historic  District 

Calico  Rock,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Shiloh  Historic  District 

Springdale,  AR 

Person,  architecture/engineering 

Washington-Willow  Historic  District 

Fayetteville,  AR 

Event,  person,  architecture/engineering 

Mount  Nord  Historic  District 

Fayetteville,  AR 

Person,  architecture/engineering 

Devil's  Den  State  Park  Historic  District 

Winslow,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Twin  Bridges  Historic  District 

Morrow,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Lake  Wedington  Historic  District 

Savoy,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Washington— Willow  Historic  District 
(Boundary  Increase) 

Fayetteville,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Wilson  Park  Historic  District 

Fayetteville,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Doniphan  Lumber  Mill  Historic  District 

Doniphan,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Judsonia  Community  Building  Historic 
District 

Judsonia,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Wright,  Jim.  Farmstead  Historic  District 

Bald  Knob,  AR 

Architecture/engineering 

Walker  Homestead  Historic  District 

Garner,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Spring  Lake  Recreation  Area  Historic  District 

Stafford,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Cairo  Historic  District 

Cairo,  AR 

Event,  person,  architecture/engineering 

West  Walnut  Street  Historic  District 

Carbondale,  AR 

Person,  architecture/engineering 

University  of  Illinois  Experimental  Dairy 
Farm  Historic  District 

Urbana,  AR 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Golconda  Historic  District 

Golconda,  IL 

Event,  person,  architecture/engineering 

French  Colonial  Historic  District 

Prairie  du  Rocher,  IL 

Event  architecture,  information  potential 

Red  Bud  Historic  District 

Red  Bud,  IL 

Person,  architecture/engineering 

Sparta  Historic  District 

Sparta,  IL 

Architecture/engineering 

Main  Street  Historic  District 

Murray,  KY 

Architecture/engineering 

Hopkinsville  Residential  Historic  District 

Hopkinsville,  KY 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Hopkinsville  Warehouse  Historic  District 

Hopkinsville,  KY 

Event,  person,  architecture/engineering 

Hopkinsville  Commercial  Historic  District 

Hopkinsville,  KY 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

East  7th  Street  Historic  District 

Hopkinsville,  KY 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Hopkinsville  Residential  Historic  District 
(Boundary  Increase) 

Hopkinsville,  KY 

Architecture/engineering 

Alumni-Latham-Mooreland  Historic  District 

Hopkinsville.  KY 

Architecture/engineering 

Old  Hickman  Historic  District 

Hickman,  KY 

Event  architecture,  information  potential 

Buchanan  Street  Historic  District 

Hickman,  KY 

Architecture/engineering 

Alves  Historic  District 

Henderson,  KY 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

North  Main  Street  Historic  District 

Henderson.  KY 

Event,  architecture/engineering 
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South  Main  and  South  Elm  Streets  Historic 
District 

Henderson,  KY 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Dawson  Springs  Historic  District 

Dawson  Springs,  KY 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Hanson  Historic  District 

Hanson,  KY 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Madisonville  Commercial  Historic  District 

Madisonville,  KY 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

North  Main  Street  Historic  District 

Madisonville,  KY 

Architecture/engineering 

Old  Eddyville  Historic  District 

Eddyville,  KY 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Greenville  Commercial  Historic  District 

Greenville,  KY 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

North  Main  Street  Historic  District 

Greenville,  KY 

Architecture/engineering 

South  Cherry  Street  Historic  District 

Greenville,  KY 

Architecture/engineering 

Allensville  Historic  District 

Allensville,  KY 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Elkton  Commercial  Historic  District 

Elkton,  KY 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Cadiz  Downtown  Historic  District 

Cadiz,  KY 

Event,  person,  architecture/engineering 

Providence  Commercial  Historic  District 

Providence,  KY 

Event 

Crowley  Historic  District 

Crowley,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Donaldsonville  Historic  District 

Donaldsonville,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Marksville  Commercial  Historic  District 

Marksville,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

DeRidder  Commercial  Historic  District 

DeRidder,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Barksdale  Field  Historic  District 

Bossier  City,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Shreveport  Commercial  Historic  District 

Shreveport,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Fairfield  Historic  District 

Shreveport,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Highland  Historic  District 

Shreveport,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Fairfield  Historic  District  (Boundary  Increase) 

Shreveport,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Shreveport  Commercial  Historic  District 
(Boundary  Increase) 

Shreveport,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Lake  Charles  Historic  District 

Lake  Charles,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Downtown  Columbia  Historic  District 

Columbia,  LA 

Event 

Homer  Historic  District 

Homer,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Ferriday  Commercial  Historic  District 

Ferriday,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Mansfield  Historic  District 

Mansfield,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Grand  Cane  Historic  District 

Grand  Cane,  LA 

Event 

Beauregard  Town  Historic  District 

Baton  Rouge,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Roseland  Terrace  Historic  District 

Baton  Rouge 

Architecture/engineering 

Beauregard  Town  Historic  District  (Boundary 
Increase) 

Baton  Rouge,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Beauregard  Town  Historic  District  (Boundary 
Increase) 

Baton  Rouge,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 
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Main  Street  Historic  District 

Baton  Rouge,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Drehr  Place  Historic  District 

Baton  Rouge,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Kleinert  Terrace  Historic  District 

Baton  Rouge,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Lake  Providence  Historic  District 

Lake  Providence,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Lake  Providence  Residential  Street  Historic 
District 

Lake  Providence,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Jackson  Historic  District 

Jackson,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Jackson  Street  Historic  District 

Winnsboro,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Winnsboro  Commercial  Historic  District 

Winnsboro,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

East  Main  Street  Historic  District 

New  Iberia,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Plaquemine  Historic  District 

Plaquemine,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Carville  Historic  District 

Carville,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Barataria  Unit  of  Jean  Lafitte  Historical  Park 
Historic  District 

Barataria,  LA 

Event,  information  potential 

Gretna  Historic  District 

Gretna,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Main  Street  Historic  District 

Broussard,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Sterling  Grove  Historic  District 

Lafayette,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Natchitoches  Historic  District 

Natchitoches,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Natchitoches  Historic  District  (Boundary 
Increase) 

Natchitoches,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Normal  Hill  Historic  District 

Natchitoches,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Vieux  Carre  Historic  District 

New  Orleans,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Esplanade  Ridge  Historic  District 

New  Orleans,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Central  City  Historic  District 

New  Orleans,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Uptown  New  Orleans  Historic  District 

New  Orleans,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Bywater  Historic  District 

New  Orleans,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Holy  Cross  Historic  District 

New  Orleans,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Carrollton  Historic  District 

New  Orleans,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Mid-City  Historic  District 

New  Orleans,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

New  Marigny  Historic  District 

New  Orleans,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Parkview  Historic  District 

New  Orleans,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Downtown  Monroe  Historic  District 

Monroe,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Monroe  Residential  Historic  District 

Monroe,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Inglewood  Plantation  Historic  District 

Alexandria,  LA 

Event 

McNutt  Rural  Historic  District 

McNutt,  LA 

Event 

Crowell  Sawmill  Historic  District 

Long  Leaf,  LA 

Event 

Downtown  Delhi  Historic  District 

Delhi,  LA 

Event 
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Fisher  Historic  District 

Fisher,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Chalmette  Unit  of  Jean  Lafitte  National 
Historical  Park  Historic  District 

New  Orleans,  LA 

Event  architecture,  information  potential 

St.  Michael's  Church  Historic  District 

Convent,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Colonial  Sugars  Historic  District 

Gramercy,  LA 

Event 

Garyville  Historic  District 

Garyville,  LA 

Event 

Whitney  Plantation  Historic  District 

Wallace,  LA 

Event  architecture,  information  potential 

Washington  Historic  District 

Washington,  LA 

Event 

Grand  Coteau  Historic  District 

Grand  Coteau,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Opelousas  Historic  District 

Opelousas,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

St.  Martinville  Historic  District 

St.  Martinville,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Breaux  Bridge  Historic  District 

Breaux  Bridge,  LA 

Event 

Franklin  Historic  District 

Franklin,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Morgan  City  Historic  District 

Morgan  City,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Division  of  St.  John  Historic  District 

Covington,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Abita  Springs  Historic  District 

Abita  Springs,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Hammond  Historic  District 

Hammond,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Independence  Historic  District 

Independence,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Ponchatoula  Commercial  Historic  District 

Ponchatoula,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Downtown  Amite  Historic  District 

Amite,  LA 

Event 

St.  Joseph  Historic  District 

St.  Joseph,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Houma  Historic  District 

Houma,  LA 

Event 

Abbeville  Commercial  Historic  District 

Abbeville,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Abbeville  Residential  Historic  District 

Abbeville,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Downtown  Abbeville  Historic  District 

Abbeville,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Minden  Historic  District 

Minden,  LA 

Architecture/engineering 

Downtown  Minden  Historic  District 

Minden,  LA 

Event 

Allendale  Plantation  Historic  District 

Port  Allen,  LA 

Event 

Cinclare  Sugar  Mill  Historic  District 

Brusly,  LA 

Event 

St.  Francisville  Historic  District 

St.  Francisville,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

St.  Francisville  Historic  District  (Boundary 
Increase) 

St.  Francisville,  LA 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Poplar  Bluff  Commercial  Historic  District 

Poplar  Bluff,  MO 

Event 

South  Sixth  Street  Historic  District 

Poplar  Bluff,  MO 

Architecture/engineering 

Sixth  Street  Historic  District 

Grandin,  MO 

Event 

Big  Spring  Historic  District 

Van  Buren,  MO 

Event,  architecture/engineering 
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Campbell  Commercial  Historic  District 

Campbell,  MO 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

St.  Mary's  of  the  Barrens  Historic  District 

Perryville,  MO 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Ste.  Genevieve  Historic  District 

Ste.  Genevieve,  MO 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Washington  State  Park  CCC  Historic  District 

Potosi,  MO 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Caledonia  Historic  District 

Caledonia,  MO 

Event,  person,  architecture/engineering 

Sam  A.  Baker  State  Park  Historic  District 

Patterson,  MO 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Natchez  Bluffs  and  Under-the-Hill  Historic 
District 

Natchez,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Natchez  On-Top-of-the-Hill  Historic  District 

Natchez,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Holy  Family  Catholic  Church  Historic  District 

Natchez,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Woodlawn  Historic  District 

Natchez,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Downtown  Corinth  Historic  District 

Corinth,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Midtown  Corinth  Historic  District 

Corinth,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Rienzi  Commercial  Historic  District 

Rienzi,  MS 

Event 

Carrollton  Historic  District 

Carrollton,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Market  Street-Suburb  Ste.  Mary  Historic 
District 

Port  Gibson,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Chamberlain-Hunt  Academy  Historic  District 

Port  Gibson,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Drake  Hill  Historic  District 

Port  Gibson,  MS 

Person,  architecture/engineering 

Alcorn  State  University  Historic  District 

Lorman,  MS 

Event,  person,  architecture/engineering 

Stonewall  Mill  Village  Historic  District 

Stonewall,  MS 

Event 

East  Enterprise  Historic  District 

Enterprise,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

West  Point  Central  City  Historic  District 

West  Point,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Court  Street  Historic  District 

West  Point,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

West  Point  School  Historic  District 

West  Point,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

South  Division  Street  Historic  District 

West  Point,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

East  Main  Street  Historic  District 

West  Point,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Commerce  Street  Historic  District 

West  Point,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Brandtown  Gin  Historic  District 

Prairie,  MS 

Event 

Holmes,  Mary,  Junior  College  Historic 
District 

West  Point,  MS 

Event 

Montpelier  Historic  District 

Montpelier,  MS 

Event 

Pheba  Historic  District 

Pheba,  MS 

Event 

Gallman  Historic  District 

Gallman,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Crystal  Springs  Historic  District 

Crystal  Springs,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Hub  City  Historic  District 

Hattiesburg,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Oaks  Historic  District 

Hattiesburg,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 
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North  Main  Street  Historic  District 

Hattiesburg,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Margin  St.  Historic  District 

Grenada,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

South  Main  Historic  District 

Grenada,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Beach  Boulevard  Historic  District 

Bay  St.  Louis,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Main  Street  Historic  District 

Bay  St.  Louis,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Sycamore  Street  Historic  District 

Bay  St.  Louis,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Washington  Street  Historic  District 

Bay  St.  Louis.  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Scenic  Drive  Historic  District 

Pass  Christian,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

West  Beach  Historic  District 

Biloxi,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

West  Central  Historic  District 

Biloxi,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Harbor  Square  Historic  District 

Gulfport,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Spengler's  Corner  Historic  District 

Jackson,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Farish  Street  Neighborhood  Historic  District 

Jackson,  MS 

Event,  person,  architecture/engineering 

West  Capitol  Street  Historic  District 

Jackson,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Farish  Street  Neighborhood  Historic  District 
(Boundary  Increase) 

Jackson,  MS 

Person,  architecture/engineering 

Belhaven  Heights  Historic  District 

Jackson,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Poindexter  Park  Historic  District 

Jackson,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

West  Historic  District 

West,  MS 

Event 

Front  Street  Historic  District 

Pascagoula,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Sullivan-Charnley  Historic  District 

Ocean  Springs,  MS 

Person,  architecture/engineering 

Lover's  Lane  Historic  District 

Ocean  Springs,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Shearwater  Historic  District 

Ocean  Springs,  MS 

Person,  architecture/engineering 

Marble  Springs  Historic  District 

Ocean  Springs,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Indian  Springs  Historic  District 

Ocean  Springs,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Old  Ocean  Springs  Historic  District 

Ocean  Springs,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Krebsville  Historic  District 

Pascagoula,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Rodney  Center  Historic  District 

Lorman,  MS 

Event,  person,  architecture,  information 
potential 

Laurel  Central  Historic  District 

Laurel,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Oxford  Courthouse  Square  Historic  District 

Oxford,  MS 

Event,  person,  architecture/engineering 

Meridian  Urban  Center  Historic  District 

Meridian,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Causeyville  Historic  District 

Causeyville,  MS 

Event 

West  End  Historic  District 

Meridian,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Poplar  Springs  Road  Historic  District 

Meridian,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Mid-Town  Historic  District 

Meridian,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 
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Highlands  Historic  District 

Meridian,  MS 

architecture/engineering 

East  End  Historic  District 

Meridian,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Merrehope  Historic  District 

Meridian,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

North  Broadway  Historic  District 

Tupelo,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Mill  Village  Historic  District 

Tupelo,  MS 

Event 

South  Church  Street  Historic  District 

Tupelo,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Cotton  Row  Historic  District 

Greenwood,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Four  Corners  Historic  District 

Greenwood,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Central  Commercial  and  Railroad  Historic 
District 

Greenwood,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

River  Road  and  Western  Downtown 
Residential  Historic  District 

Greenwood,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Williams  Landing  and  Eastern  Downtown 
Residential  Historic  District 

Greenwood,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Boulevard  Subdivision  Historic  District 

Greenwood,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Columbus  Central  Commercial  Historic 
District 

Columbus,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Factory  Hill-Frog  Bottom-Burns  Bottom 
Historic  District 

Columbus,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

South  Columbus  Historic  District 

Columbus,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Canton  Courthouse  Square  Historic  District 

Canton,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Dorroh  Street  Historic  District 

Madison,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Canton  Courthouse  Square  Historic  District 
(Boundary  Increase) 

Canton,  MS 

Event 

East  Canton  Historic  District 

Canton,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Keys  Hill  Historic  District 

Columbia,  MS 

Person,  architecture/engineering 

Downtown  Columbia  Historic  District 

Columbia,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Mississippi  Industrial  College  Historic  District 

Holly  Springs,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Holly  Springs  Courthouse  Square  Historic 
District 

Holly  Springs,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Depot-Compress  Historic  District 

Holly  Springs,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

East  Holly  Springs  Historic  District 

Holly  Springs,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

North  Memphis  Street  Historic  District 

Holly  Springs,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Southwest  Holly  Springs  Historic  District 

Holly  Springs,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Byhalia  Historic  District 

Byhalia,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Harmon  Subdivision  Historic  District 

Aberdeen,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

West  Commerce  Street  Historic  District 

Aberdeen,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

North  Aberdeen  Historic  District 

Aberdeen,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 
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South  Central  Aberdeen  Historic  District 

Aberdeen,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Aberdeen  Downtown  Historic  District 

Aberdeen,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Winona  Commercial  Historic  District 

Winona,  MS 

Event 

Neshoba  County  Fair  Historic  District 

Neshoba,  MS 

Event 

Philadelphia  Historic  District 

Philadelphia,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Newton  West  Church  Historic  District 

Newton,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Central  Shuqualak  Historic  District 

Shuqualak,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Greensboro  Street  Historic  District 

Starkville,  MS 

Person,  architecture/engineering 

Overstreet  School  Historic  District 

Starkville,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Nash  Street  Historic  District 

Starkville,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Kramertown-Railroad  Historic  District 

McComb,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Myrtle  Street  Historic  District 

Magnolia,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Southtown  Historic  District 

Magnolia,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Pontotoc  Historic  District 

Pontotoc,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

East  Clinton  Historic  District 

Clinton,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Pearl  Street  Historic  District 

Brandon,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

South  College  Street  Historic  District 

Brandon,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

South  Ward  Street  Historic  District 

Senatobia,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Tate  County  Agricultural  High  School 
Historic  District 

Senatobia,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Southeast  Senatobia  Historic  District 

Senatobia,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

South  Panola  Street  Historic  District 

Senatobia,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Downtown  Senatobia  Historic  District 

Senatobia,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

College  Street  Historic  District 

Senatobia,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

North  Panola  Street  Historic  District 

Senatobia,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

North  Park  Street  Historic  District 

Senatobia,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Blue  Mountain  College  Historic  District 

Blue  Mountain,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Central  Iuka  Historic  District 

Iuka,  MS 

Event 

New  Albany  Downtown  Historic  District 

New  Albany,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Main  Street  Historic  District 

Vicksburg,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Main  Street  Historic  District  (Boundary 
Increase) 

Vicksburg,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

South  Cherry  Street  Historic  District 

Vicksburg,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Harrison  Street  Historic  District 

Vicksburg,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Uptown  Vicksburg  Historic  District 

Vicksburg,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Washington  Avenue-Main  Street  Historic 
District 

Greenville,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 
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Greenville  Commercial  Historic  District 

Greenville,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Woodville  Historic  District 

Woodville,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Centreville  Historic  District 

Centreville,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Woodville  Historic  District  (Boundary 
Increase) 

Woodville,  MS 

Architecture/engineering 

Yazoo  City  Town  Center  Historic  District 

Yazoo  City,  MS 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Dyersburg  Courthouse  Square  Historic 
District 

Dyersburg,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Gordon-Oak  Streets  Historic  District 

Dyersburg,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 

Troy  Avenue  Historic  District 

Dyersburg,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 

La  Grange  Historic  District 

La  Grange,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Somerville  Historic  District 

Somerville,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 

Petersburg  Historic  District 

Petersburg,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Williston  Historic  District 

Williston,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Trenton  Historic  District 

Trenton,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 

Bills-McNeal  Historic  District 

Bolivar,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 

Bolivar  Court  Square  Historic  District 

Bolivar,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

North  Main  Street  Historic  District 

Bolivar,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 

Western  State  Hospital  Historic  District 

Bolivar,  TN 

Event,  person,  architecture/engineering 

Savannah  Historic  District 

Savannah,  TN 

Person,  architecture/engineering 

Savannah  Historic  District  (Boundary 
Increase) 

Savannah,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 

College  Hill  Historic  District 

Brownsville,  TN 

Person,  architecture/engineering 

Paris  Commercial  Historic  District 

Paris,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

North  Poplar  Historic  District 

Paris,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

West  Paris  Historic  District 

Paris,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 

East  Main  Street  Historic  District 

Jackson,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 

Lane  College  Historic  District 

Jackson,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Northwood  Avenue  Historic  District 

Jackson,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 

Lane  College  Historic  District  (Boundary 
Increase) 

Jackson,  TN 

Event,  person 

Bemis  Historic  District 

Jackson,  TN 

Person,  information  potential 

Bemis  Historic  District 

Bemis,  TN 

Person,  information  potential 

Beale  Street  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event 

Annesdale  Park  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Southwestern  at  Memphis  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 

Annesdale-Snowden  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 
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Cotton  Row  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event 

Overton  Park  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Gayoso-Peabody  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Vance-Pontotoc  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 

Adams  Avenue  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Arlington  Historic  District 

Arlington,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Central  Gardens  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Court  Square  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

South  Main  Street  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  person,  architecture/engineering 

Stonewall  Place  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Madison-Monroe  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

South  Parkway-Heiskell  Farm  Historic 
District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Greenlaw  Addition  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Evergreen  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

South  Bluffs  Warehouse  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Hein  Park  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Cooper- Young  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 

Gaston  Park  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Beale  Street  Historic  District  (Boundary 
Decrease) 

Memphis,  TN 

Event 

Goodwyn  Street  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Collierville  Historic  District 

Collierville,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

South  Street  Shotgun  Historic  District 

Collierville,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Beale  Street  Historic  District  (Boundary 
Increase) 

Memphis,  TN 

Event 

Shadowlawn  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

East  Buntyn  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 

Vollintine  Evergreen  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 

South  Main  Street  Historic  District  (Boundary 
Increase) 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Vollintine  Evergreen  North  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Vollintine  Evergreen  Avalon  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

Delmar-Lema  Historic  District 

Memphis,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 

South  Main  Street  Historic  District 

Covington,  TN 

Event,  architecture/engineering 

South  College  Street  Historic  District 

Covington,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 

University  Street  Historic  District 

Martin,  TN 

Architecture/engineering 
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Acronshell,  southern  (Epioblasma  othcaloogensis) 

Tennessee 

E 

Bat,  Indiana  (Myotis  sodalis) 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Tennessee 

E 

Bat,  Ozark  big-eared  (Plecotus  townsendii  ignes) 

Arkansas,  Missouri 

E 

Bat,  gray  (Myotis  grisescens) 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 

Tennessee 

E 

Bat,  Virginia  big-eared  (Plecotus  townsendii  virginianus) 

Kentucky 

E 

Bear,  Louisiana  black  (Ursus  americanus  luteolus) 

Louisiana,  Mississippi 

T 

Beetle,  American  burying  (=giant  carrion)  (Nicrophorus 
americanus) 

Arkansas 

E 

Butterfly,  Karner  blue  (Lycaeides  melissa  samuelis) 

Illinois 

E 

Cavefish,  Ozark  (Amblyopsis  rosae) 

Arkansas,  Missouri, 

E 

Chub,  slender  (Erimystax  (=Hybopsis)  cahni) 

Tennessee 

T 

Chub,  spotfin  (=turquoise  shiner)  (Cyprinella 
(=Hybopsis)  monacha) 

Tennessee 

T 

Crayfish,  cave  [no  common  name]  (Cambarus 
aculabrum) 

Arkansas 

E 

Crayfish,  cave  [no  common  name]  (Cambarus 
zophonastes) 

Arkansas 

E 

Clubshell  (Pleurobemaclava) 

Kentucky 

E 

Clubshell,  black  (=Curtus'  mussel)  (Pleurobema  curtum) 

Mississippi 

E 

Clubshell,  ovate  (Pleurobema  perovatum) 

Mississippi,  Tennessee 

E 

Clubshell,  southern  (Pleurobema  decisum) 

Mississippi,  Tennessee 

E 

Combshell,  southern  (=penitent  mussel)  (Epioblasma 
penita) 

Mississippi 

E 

Combshell,  upland  (Epioblasma  metastriata) 

Tennessee 

E 

Crayfish,  Nashville  (Orconectes  shoupi) 

Tennessee 

E 

Crane,  Mississippi  sandhill  (Grus  canadensis  pulla) 

Mississippi 

E 

Dace,  blackside  (Phoxinus  cumberlandensis) 

Tennessee,  Kentucky 

T 

Darter,  amber  (Percina  antesella) 

Tennessee 

E 

Darter,  bayou  (Etheostoma  rubrum) 

Mississippi 

T 

Darter,  bluemask  (=jewel)  (Etheostoma  (Doration)  sp.) 

Tennessee 

E 

Darter,  boulder  (Elk  River)  (Etheostoma  wapiti) 

Tennessee 

E 

Darter,  duskytail  (Etheostoma  (Catonotus)  sp.  ) 

Tennessee 

E 

Darter,  leopard  (Percina  pantherina) 

Arkansas 

T 
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Darter,  Niangua  (Etheostoma  nianguae) 

Missouri 

E 

Darter,  relict  (Etheostoma  (Catonotus)  chienense) 

Kentucky 

E 

Darter,  slackwater  (Etheostoma  boschungi) 

Tennessee 

T 

Darter,  snail  (Percina  tanasi) 

Tennessee 

T 

Dragonfly,  Hine's  emerald  (Somatochlora  hineana) 

Illinois 

E 

Eagle,  bald  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus) 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee, 

T 

Elktoe,  Appalachian  (Alasmidonta  raveneliana) 

Tennessee 

E 

Falcon,  American  peregrine  (Falco  pergrinus  anatum) 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Tennssee 

E 

Fanshell  (Cyprogenia  stegaria) 

Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 

E 

Fatmucket,  Arkansas  (Lampsilis  powelli) 

Arkansas 

T 

Heelsplitter,  inflated  (Potamilus  inflatus) 

Louisiana,  Mississippi 

T 

Kidneyshell,  triangular  (Ptychobranchus  greeni) 

Tennessee 

E 

Lampmussel,  Alabama  (Lampsilis  virescens) 

Tennessee 

E 

Logperch,  Conasauga  (Percina  jenkinsi) 

Tennessee 

E 

Manatee,  West  Indian  (=Florida)  Trichechus  manatus) 

Louisiana,  Mississippi 

E 

Madtom,  Neosho  (Noturus  placidus) 

Missouri 

T 

Madtom,  Smoky  (Noturus  baileyi) 

Tennessee 

E 

Madtom,  pygmy 

Tennessee 

E 

Madtom,  yellowfin  (Noturus  flavipinnis) 

Tennessee 

T 

Marstonia  (snail),  royalobese)  (Pyrgulopsis  (=Marstonia 
ogmoraphe) 

Tennessee 

E 

Moccasinshell,  Alabama  (Medionidus  acutissimus) 

Tennessee,  Mississippi 

T 

Moccasinshell,  Coosa  (Medionidus  parvulus) 

Tennessee 

E 

Mucket,  orange-nacre  (Lampsilis  perovalis) 

Mississippi 

T 

Mussel,  ring  pink  (=golf  stick  pearly)  (Obovaria  retusa) 

Tennessee,  Kentucky 

E 

Mussel,  winged  mapleleaf  (Quadrula  fragosa) 

Tennessee,  Kentucky 

E 

Pearlshell,  Louisiana  (Margaritifera  hembeli) 

Louisiana 

T 

Pearlymussel,  Higgins'  eye 

Illinois,  Missouri 

E 

Pearlymussel,  orange-foot  pimple  back  (Plethobasus 
cooperianus) 

Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 

E 

Pearlymussel,  pink  mucket  (Lampsilis  abrupta) 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  Tennessee 

E 

Pearlymussel,  Cumberland  bean  (Villosa  trabalis) 

Kentucky,  Tennessee 

E 

Pearlymussel,  cracking  (Hemistena  lata) 

Kentucky,  Tennessee 

E 

Pearlymussel,  Curtis'  (Epioblasma  (=Dysomia)  florentina 
curtisi) 

Arkansas,  Missouri 

E 
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Pearlymussel,  dromdary  (Dromus  dromas) 

Kentucky,  Tennessee 

E 

Pearlymussel,  little-wing  (Pegias  fabula) 

Kentucky,  Tennessee 

E 

Pearly  mussel,  Appalachian  monkeyface  (Quadrula 
sparsa) 

Tennessee 

E 

Pearlymussel,  Cumberland  monkeyface  (Quadrula 
intermedia) 

Tennessee 

E 

Pearlymussel,  birdwing  (Conradilla  caelata) 

Tennessee 

E 

Pearlymussel,  pale  lilliput  (Toxolasma  cylindrellus) 

Tennessee 

E 

Pearlymussel,  purple  cat's  paw  (Epioblasma  obliquata 
obliquata) 

Kentucky,  Tennessee 

E 

Pearlymussel,  tubercled-blossom  (Epioblasma  torulosa 
torulosa) 

Kentucky,  Tennessee 

E 

Pearlymussel,  white  wartyback  (Plethobasus  cicatricosus) 

Kentucky,  Tennessee 

E 

Pearlymussel,  turgid-blossom  (Epioblasma  turgidula) 

Tennessee 

E 

Pearlymussel,  yellow-blossom  (Epioblasma  florentina 
florentina) 

Tennessee 

E 

Pelican,  brown  (Pelecanus  occidentalis) 

Louisiana,  Mississippi 

E 

Pigtoe,  flat  (=Marshall's  mussel)  (Pleurobema  marshalli) 

Mississippi 

E 

Pigtoe,  heavy  (=Judge  Tait's  mussel)  (Pleurobema 
taitianum) 

Mississippi 

E 

Pigtoe,  Cumberland  (=Cumberland  pigtoe  mussel) 
(Pleurobema  gibberum) 

Tennessee 

E 

Pigtoe,  fine-rayed  (Fusconaia  cuneolus) 

Tennessee 

E 

Pigtoe,  rough  (Pleurobema  plenum) 

Kentucky,  Tennessee 

E 

Pigtoe,  shiny  (Fusconaia  cor(=edgariana)) 

Tennessee 

E 

Pigtoe,  southern  (Pleurobema  georgianum) 

Tennessee 

E 

Plover,  piping  (Charandrius  melodus) 

Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Missouri 

E&T 

Pocketbook,  fat  (Potamilus  (=Proptera)  capax) 

Arkansas,  Illinois  Kentucky,  Mississippi 

E 

Pocketbook,  fine-lined  (Lampsilis  altilis) 

Tennessee 

T 

Pocketbook,  speckled  (Lampsilis  streckeri) 

Arkansas 

E 

Riffleshell,  northern  (Epioblasma  torulosa  rangiana) 

Kentucky 

E 

Riffleshell,  tan  (Epioblasma  walkeri) 

Kentucky,  Tennessee 

E 

Riversnail,  Anthony's  ('anthearnia  anthonyi) 

Tennessee 

E 

Rock-pocketbook,  Ouachita  (=Wheeler's  pearly  mussel) 
(Arkansia  wheeled) 

Arkansas 

E 

Shagreen,  Magazine  Mountain  (Mesodon  magazinensis) 

Arkansas 

T 

Shiner,  blue  (Cyprinella  (=Notorpis)  caerulea) 

Tennessee 

T 

Shiner,  Palezone  (Notropis  sp.) 

Kentucky 

E 
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Shrimp,  Kentucky  cave  (Palaemonias  ganteri) 

Kentucky 

E 

Snail,  Iowa  Pleistocene  (Discus  macclintocki) 

Illinois 

E 

Snail,  painted  snake  coiled  forest  ( Anguispira  picta) 

Tennessee 

E 

Snake,  eastern  indigo  (Drymarchon  corais  couperi) 

Mississippi 

T 

Stirrupshell  (Quadrula  stapes) 

Mississippi 

E 

Spider,  spruce-fir  moss  (Microhexura  montivaga) 

Tennessee 

E 

Squirrel,  Carolina  northern  flying  (Glaucomys  sabrinus 
coloratus) 

Tennessee 

E 

Sturgeon,  pallid  (Scaphirhynchus  albus) 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Tennessee 

E 

Sturgeon,  Gulf  ( Acipenser  oxyrhynchus  desotoi) 

Louisiana,  Mississippi 

E 

Tern,  least  (Sterna  antillarum) 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Tennessee 

E 

Tortoise,  gopher  (Gopherus  polyphemus) 

Louisiana,  Mississippi 

T 

Turtle,  Kemp's  (=Atlantic)  ridley  sea  (Lepidochelys 
kempii) 

Louisiana,  Mississippi 

E 

Turtle,  green  sea  (Chelonia  mydas) 

Louisiana,  Mississippi 

T 

Turtle,  hawksbill  sea  (Eretmochelys  imbricata) 

Louisiana,  Mississippi 

E 

Turtle,  leatherback  sea  (Dermochelys  coriacea) 

Louisiana,  Mississippi 

E 

Turtle,  loggerhead  sea  (Caretta  caretta) 

Louisiana,  Mississippi 

T 

Turtle,  ringed  map  (=sawback)  (Graptemys  oculifera) 

Louisiana,  Mississippi 

T 

Turtle,  yellow-blotched  map  (=sawback)  (Graptemys 
flavimaculata) 

Mississippi 

T 

Vireo,  black-capped  (Vireo  atricapillus) 

Louisiana 

E 

Woodpecker,  red-cockaded  (Picoides  borealis) 

Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee 

E 

Wolf,  red  (Canis  rufus) 

Tennessee 

E 

American  chaffseed  (Schwalbea  americana) 

Louisiana,  Mississippi 

E 

Geocarpon  minimum  (Plant,  no  common  name) 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri 

T 

Pondberry  (Lindera  melissifolia) 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri 

E 

Running  buffalo  clover  (Trifoluim  stoloniferum) 

Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri 

E 

Eastern  prairie  fringed  orchid  (Platanthera  leucophaea) 

Arkansas,  Illinois 

T 

Cumberland  rosemary  (Conradina  verticillata) 

Kentucky,  Tennessee 

T 

Cumberland  sandwort  (Arenaria  cumberlandensis) 

Kentucky,  Tennessee 

E 

Price's  potato-bean  (Apios  priceana) 

Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Tennessee 

T 

Rock  cress  (Arabis  perstellata) 

Kentucky,  Tennessee 

E 

Virginia  spiraea  (Spiraea  virginiana) 

Kentucky,  Tennessee 

T 

Small  whorled  pogonia  (Isotria  medeoloides) 

Illinois,  Tennessee 

T 
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Decurrent  false  aster  (Boltonia  decurrens 

Illinois,  Missouri 

T 

Mead's  milkweed  (Asclepias  meadii) 

Illinois,  Missouri 

T 

Harperella  (Ptilimmnium  nodosum  (=fluviatile)) 

Arkansas 

E 

Lakeside  daisy  (Hymenoxys  herbacea) 

Illinois 

T 

Leafy  prairie-clover  (Dalea  (=Petalostemum)  foliosa) 

Illinois 

E 

Pitcher's  thistle  (Cirsium  pitcheri) 

Illinois 

T 

Prairie  bush-clover  (Lespedeza  leptostachya) 

Illinois 

T 

Louisiana  quillwort  (Isoetes  louisianensis) 

Louisiana 

E 

Missouri  bladderpod  (Lesquerella  filiformis) 

Missouri 

E 

Western  prairie  fringed  orchid  (Plantanthera  pareclara) 

Missouri 

T 

Blue  Ridge  goldenrod  (Solidago  spinthamaea) 

Tennessee 

T 

Green  pitcher-plant  (Sarracenia  oreophila) 

Tennessee 

E 

Large  flowered  skullcap  (Scutellaria  montana) 

Tennessee 

E 

Leafy  prairie-clover  (Dalea  (=Petalostemum)  foliosa) 

Tennessee 

E 

Pyne's  (^Guthrie's)  ground-plum  (Astragalus  bibullatus) 

Tennessee 

E 

Roan  Mountain  bluet  (Hedyotis  purpurea  var.  montana) 

Tennessee 

E 

Rock  gnome  lichen  (Gymnoderma  lineare) 

Tennessee 

E 

Ruth's  golden  aster  (Pityopsis  (=Heterotheca 
=Chrysopsis)  ruthii) 

Tennessee 

E 

Spreading  avens  (Geum  radiatum) 

Tennessee 

E 

Spring  Creed  bladderpod  (Lesquerella  perforata) 

Tennessee 

E 

Tennessee  purple  coneflower  (Echinacea  tennesseensis) 

Tennessee 

E 

Tennessee  yellow-eyed  grass  (Xyris  tennesseensis) 

Tennessee 

E 
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SUMMARY  OF  SURVEY  FINDINGS 


Introduction 

The  Louisiana  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
(LEH)  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  National 
Park  Service  (NPS)  in  June  1996.  Overseen  by 
LEH  Executive  Director  Michael  Sartisky,  work 
on  the  project  officially  began  in  mid-June 
under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Director 
Elizabeth  Chubbuck-Meche  along  with  intern 
Sara  Groves. 

Through  this  association,  the  LEH  conducted  an 
unprecedented  study  on  museums  within  the 
Delta  Region.  A  total  of  714  surveys  were 
mailed  to  museum  organizations  throughout  the 
counties  and  parishes  as  defined  by  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Delta  Initiatives  legislation  in  all 
seven  states:  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ten- 
nessee. Designed  to  assist  the  Park  Service  in 
preparing  its  report  to  Congress,  the  survey  was 
used  to  determine  the  nature  and  level  of 
permanent  exhibitions  that  interpret  aspects  of 
Delta  culture.  A  short  three  pages,  the  question- 
naire required  participating  museums  to  define 
the  focus  of  their  permanent  exhibitions  and 
collections  as  well  as  identify:  methods  of 
interpretation,  space  dedication,  public  avail- 
ability, admission  fees,  visitation,  operating 
budget  levels,  type  of  location,  an  proximity  to 
other  tourist  attractions.  To  document  the  mu- 
seum community  accurately,  established  and 
mid-sized  museums  as  well  as  emerging  ones 
were  asked  to  participate. 

To  accomplish  this,  Pamela  Meister,  Director  of 
the  Southeastern  Museums  Conference,  and 
Ester  Hockett  of  the  Midwest  Museums  con- 
ference lent  support  and  provided  the  initial 
mailing  lists.  Target  sites  for  each  state  were 
then  selected  by  the  individual  state  museum 
association  directors  who  were  encouraged  to 
both  update  the  information  and  to  add  any 
appropriate  museums  to  the  mailing  list.  The 


first  survey  dropped  in  mid-July  with  an  August 
2nd  deadline.  This  was  closely  followed  by  a 
second  survey  mailing  at  the  end  of  July  to 
those  museums  who  had  not  responded  to  the 
initial  deadline.  A  postcard  was  also  sent  as  a 
reminder  of  the  impending  final  deadline, 
August  30th.  (Because  out-of-state)  bulk  mail 
required  more  time,  correspondence  within 
Louisiana  was  delayed  purposely  so  that  the 
materials  would  not  be  received  too  early.  The 
target  sites  as  defined  by  the  state  councils  who 
did  not  respond  by  mail  were  then  telephoned 
personally  and  the  data  was  collected  over  the 
phone.  All  information  was  entered  into  an 
Excel  database  and  quantified. 


Survey  Methodology 

Surveys  were  mailed  to  cultural  organizations  in 
the  219  counties  and  parishes  in  the  seven  states 
bound  by  the  Mississippi  River.  Defined  as  the 
Delta  region  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Delta 
Initiatives  legislation,  parts  of  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee  have  been 
included.  The  smallest  territory  is  in  Illinois 
encompassing  only  16  counties:  Alexander, 
Franklin,  Gallatin,  Hamilton,  Hardin,  Jackson, 
Johnson,  Massac,  Perry,  Pose,  Pulaski,  Ran- 
dolph, Saline,  Union,  While,  and  Williamson. 
Twenty-one  counties  are  included  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky:  Ballard,  Caldwell,  Calloway, 
Carlisle,  Christian,  Crittenden,  Fulton,  Graves, 
Henderson,  Hickman,  Hopkins,  Livingston, 
Lyon,  Marshall,  McCracken,  McLean, 
Muhlenberg,  Todd,  Trigg,  Union,  and  Webster. 
The  portion  of  Missouri  that  is  in  the  Delta  is 
composed  of  29:  Bolinger,  Butler,  Cape 
Girardeau,  Carter,  Crawford,  Dent,  Douglas, 
Dunklyn,  Howell,  Iron,  Madison,  Mississippi, 
New  Madrid,  Oregon,  Ozark,  Pemiscot,  Perry, 
Phelps,  Reynolds,  Ripley,  St.  Genevieve,  St. 
Francois,  Scott,  Shannon,  Stoddard,  Texas, 
Washington,  Wayne,  and  Wright.  The  21 
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counties  along  the  river  in  Tennessee  that  were 
included  in  the  survey  are:  Benton,  Carroll, 
Chester,  Crockett,  Decatur,  Dyer,  Fayette, 
Gibson,  Hardeman,  Hardin,  Haywood,  Hender- 
son, Henry,  Lake,  Lauderdale,  McNairy,  Madi- 
son, Obion,  Shelby,  Tipton,  and  Weakley.  45 
counties  in  Mississippi,  45  parishes  in  Louisi- 
ana, an  42  counties  in  Arkansas  round  out  the 
Delta  geography.  Because  more  than  half  of 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  fall  within 
the  Delta,  all  counties  and  parishes  in  these 
states  were  included  in  the  legislative  definition 
of  the  Delta  region. 

A  total  of  714  cultural  organization  were 
identified  in  these  seven  states  who  either 
consider  themselves  to  be  museums  or  aspire  to 
become  museums.  According  to  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  (IMS),  the  term  museum  is 
defined  as  a  "nonprofit  institution  that  is  not 
part  of  the  United  State  Government;  which  is 
organized  on  a  permanent  basis  for  essentially 
educational  or  aesthetic  purposes;  owns  or  uses 
tangible  objects,  either  animate  or  inanimate; 
cares  for  these  objects;  and  exhibits  them  to  the 
general  public  on  a  regular  basis." 

There  were  349  museums  responded  to  the 
survey,  producing  a  healthy  return  rate  of  49%. 
Due  to  the  geographical  distribution  defined  by 
the  Delta  legislation,  some  states  had  a 
significantly  higher  response  rate  than  others. 
All  states  had  above  or  very  close  to  a  50% 
return.  Although  only  28  museums  were 
identified  to  received  the  survey,  Kentucky 
yielded  the  highest  number  of  responses  with 
86%  or  24  returned  surveys.  Likewise,  the 
survey  was  mailed  to  47  museums  in  Illinois 
with  30  or  64%  participating  in  the  study. 
Tennessee  followed  with  56%  or  29  museums 
responding  out  of  a  possible  52.  54%  or  36  of 
67  museums  in  Missouri  returned  surveys. 
Three  states,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  had  no  geographic  restrictions.  Thus, 
more  museums  in  these  states  were  solicited; 
yet  they  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  return. 
118  surveys  were  mailed  to  museums  in 
Arkansas;  53%  or  62  were  returned.  Mississippi 
had  a  44%  response  rate  with  60  out  of  1 36 


museums  reporting.  Yielding  the  highest 
number  of  surveys  but  the  lowest  percentage  of 
participation,  107  of  the  251  Louisiana 
museums  participated,  a  total  of  43%  (see  the 
attached  statistical  results  and  individual  state 
profiles  for  the  survey). 

Note  that  to  ensure  accuracy  of  response,  each 
state  museum  association  was  asked  to 
participate  in  the  project  by  verifying  addresses 
and  providing  a  list  of  sites  which  they  felt 
should  be  targeted  most  heavily.  Arkansas'  list 
was  composed  of  42  museums.  32  were 
contacted  successfully;  thus  76%  of  the  target 
sites  have  been  included.  In  Illinois,  21  out  of 
31  participated  (68%).  Kentucky  provided  8 
names,  5  of  whom  agreed  to  take  part  (63%). 
63%  or  17  out  of  27  were  contacted  in  Mis- 
souri. Mississippi  had  the  highest  percentage 
with  84%  or  16  out  of  19  participating  and 
Louisiana  yielded  73%  (30  out  of  41).  Although 
several  individuals  in  Tennessee  were  contacted 
by  telephone  and  mail,  the  state  museum 
association  did  not  provide  a  list  of  target  sites. 
However,  those  museums  who  appeared  to  be 
most  suitable  were  identified  by  the  LEH  and 
solicited  more  heavily.  Thus,  69%  or  9  out  of  a 
possible  13  have  been  included. 

The  statistics  and  their  implications  as  stated  on 
the  following  pages  are  based  upon  these 
responses.  Data  was  divided  into  several 
subgroups,  namely:  1)  all  museums  with 
permanent  exhibitions;  2)  all  museums  without 
permanent  exhibitions;  and  3)  listings  for 
museums  in  each  state  with  permanent 
exhibitions. 

Survey  Results  —  Composition 

Classification.  Of  the  349  organization  who 
responded  to  the  survey,  the  vast  majority 
classify  themselves  as  either  an  historic  house 
or  site  (32%  or  113)  or  as  a  history  museum 
(31%  or  109).  21%  (73)  defined  themselves  as 
cultural  heritage  institutions,  i.e.,  museums 
dedicated  to  preserving  the  cultural  history  of 
their  region  or  of  a  particular  minority  group. 
The  museums  most  apt  to  describe  themselves 
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as  an  historic  house  or  site  were  located  in 
either  Missouri  (61%),  Illinois  (40%),  or 
Tennessee  (34%).  Kentucky  (43%),  Arkansas 
(40%),  and  Missouri  (39%)  institutions  had  the 
highest  percentage  defining  themselves  as 
history  museums.  In  Louisiana,  approximately 
the  same  number  of  museums  consider  them- 
selves to  be  historical  sites  (32%)  as  those 
dedicated  to  cultural  heritage  (31%).  A 
significantly  smaller  number  of  museums 
overall  were  dedicated  to  art  (13%  or  44), 
general  subjects  (8%  or  29),  and  nature  and 
science  (6%  or  22).  Although  Louisiana 
reported  the  highest  number  of  art  museums 
with  13,  Kentucky  reported  the  highest  per- 
centage with  25%  of  its  participants  dedicated 
to  the  visual  arts.  10%  of  both  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi  classified  themselves  as  nature  and 
science  centers.  Of  the  30  museums  who 
reported  that  they  do  not  house  permanent 
exhibitions,  the  majority  were  art  organizations 
(1 1  or  37%).  (Note  that  although  museum 
participants  were  asked  to  choose  the  one 
response  that  best  described  their  type  of 
museum,  some  respondents  selected  more  than 
one.) 

Public  Availability.  The  average  length  of 
time  the  survey  respondents  have  been  open  to 
the  public  is  approximately  23  years.  The  length 
of  time  reported  ranged  from  a  few  months  to 
122  years.  Of  the  four  museums  100  years  of 
age  or  more,  the  oldest  institution  participating 
in  the  survey  is  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
Museum  which  opened  in  1874.  Of  the  18  who 
were  not  yet  open,  most  plan  to  be  available  to 
the  public  within  the  next  two  years.  The 
majority  of  these  cultural  organization  (35%  or 
1 17)  are  open  to  the  general  public  seven  days  a 
week,  although  the  number  of  open  hours  per 
week  varies  greatly.  23%  or  77  responded  that 
they  are  open  for  six  days  and  16%  or  54  are 
open  for  five.  However,  10%  or  32  museums 
report  that  they  are  available  for  less  than  120 
hours  or  15  full-time  days  a  year  whereas  23 
(7%)  museums  are  open  by  appointment  only. 
(33  museums  or  10%  did  not  respond  to  the 
question.) 


Annual  Operating  Budget.  A  significant 
predictor  of  organizational  stability,  the 
museum  survey  respondents'  average  annual 
operating  budget  is  $250,000  or  below. 
Showing  a  wide  disparity,  both  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  annual  budget  sizes  reported  were  in 
Louisiana.  The  lowest  figure  provided  was  $500 
compared  to  the  highest  budget  of  $10,095,273. 

The  Institute  of  Museum  Services  defines  a 
small  museum  as  a  museum  that  has  an  annual 
operating  budget  of  $250,000  or  less.  79%  or 
275  museums  in  the  Delta  region  have  operating 
budgets  of  this  size.  Thus,  according  to  this 
definition,  over  two-thirds  of  the  survey 
respondents  may  be  classified  as  small 
museums.  Approximately  half  ( 139  or  40%)  of 
these  small  cultural  organizations  reported 
budgets  of  $100,000  or  less. 

Only  23%  or  63  institutions  may  be  termed  mid 
to  large  with  operating  funds  amounting  to 
$250,000  or  above.  21  of  these  institutions  have 
annual  budgets  of  1  million  or  more  (8%). 
Louisiana  claimed  8  or  38%  of  those  with 
annual  budgets  of  1  million  or  more  followed 
by  Tennessee  with  5  or  24%.  The  state 
reportedly  operating  with  the  lowest  funding 
levels  is  Missouri  with  no  museums  reporting  a 
budget  of  more  than  $250,000.  Comparatively, 
Tennessee  appears  to  have  the  highest  with  42% 
( 10  out  of  29)  of  its  museum  budgets  equal  to  or 
above  $250,000,  half  of  which  are  at  a  million 
or  more.  Arkansas  follows  with  38%  or  20  out 
of  62  museums  responding  to  the  survey  have 
funding  levels  of  1  million  or  more.  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  all  reported 
approximately  the  same  percentage  of  mid  to 
large  museums  with  25%,  28%,  and  28% 
respectively.  Illinois  listed  only  two  museums 
with  annual  operating  budgets  of  $250,000  or 
more. 

Approximately  half  of  all  the  survey 
participants  in  each  state  reported  operating 
funds  of  less  than  $100,000.  Missouri  had  the 
highest  number  of  low  budget  participants  with 
81%  (21  out  of  36).  Illinois  also  responded  with 
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a  large  percentage,  77%  or  17  out  of  30 
museums. 

From  these  results,  it  appears  that  the  museums 
in  the  Delta  region  are  the  same  as  museums  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  in  terms  of  the  size  of 
their  annual  budgets.  These  figures  may  be 
compared  to  those  resulting  from  the  American 
Association  of  Museum's  most  recent  National 
Museums  Survey  published  in  1989.  According 
to  this  study,  38%  of  museums  nationwide 
report  annual  operating  budgets  of  $50,000  or 
less.  57%  have  annual  budgets  of  $100,000  or 
less  and  a  mere  8%  have  budgets  of  one  million 
or  more.  When  museum  type  and  budget  size 
are  taken  into  consideration,  the  survey 
concluded  that  81%  of  the  nation's  museums 
can  be  classified  as  small,  12%  as  medium,  and 
7%  as  large  institutions. 

Admission.  Approximately  half  (47%  or  164) 
of  the  survey  respondents  charge  an  admission 
fee.  The  price  ranges  from  $0.00  to  $17,  with 
the  average  price  set  at  $2.  The  lowest 
admission  fees  appear  to  be  in  Illinois  with  an 
average  ticket  price  of  $0.59.  The  highest  is 
Tennessee  with  an  average  of  $2.78.  Of  the 
respondents  who  do  not  charge  admission,  8% 
(15)  request  that  visitors  give  a  donation  in  lieu 
of  admission  fees. 


Tourism 

Visitation.  A  grant  total  of  13,097,433  people 
reportedly  visited  museums  in  the  Delta  region 
during  1995.  (81%  answered  the  question;  19% 
or  49  museums  were  unable  to  provide  a 
figure.)  Approximately  half  of  the  survey 
respondents  (53%  or  138)  reported  10,000  or 
more  visitors.  87%  or  226  museums  had 
attendance  levels  up  to  25,000.  74  museums  or 
29%  of  the  survey  respondents  reported  more 
than  25,000  visitors.  A  small  percentage,  20% 
(51)  had  fewer  than  1,000.  Louisiana  showed 
the  highest  single  figure,  an  impressive 
4,278,619,  partly  due  tot  he  popular  blockbuster 
Monet  exhibition  presented  by  the  New  Orleans 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  popular  Aquarium  of 


the  Americas.  Arkansas  also  had  a  healthy 
attendance  of  3,275,639  as  well  as  Tennessee 
with  2,573,775  museum  visitors.  Mississippi 
reported  a  large  attendance  rate  with  1,11 8,93 1 . 
A  wide  disparity  in  attendance  levels  was 
reported  per  institution.  For  instance,  the 
Aquarium  of  the  Americas  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  claimed  the  highest  single  attendance 
with  1,042,184.  Conversely,  only  50  visitors 
were  reported  in  Sesser,  Illinois,  by  the  Goode 
Barren  Genealogical  Society. 

Locals  vs  Tourists.  It  appears  that  on  the 
average  approximately  the  same  number  of 
locals  (46%)  versus  out-of-towners  (54%) 
frequent  museums  in  the  Delta  region.  All  seven 
states  reported  a  slightly  higher  turnout  for  out- 
of-towners  than  local  folks.  This  appears  to  be 
particularly  true  for  rural  museums  who  tended 
to  report  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  tourists 
than  that  reported  by  urban  museums  —  53% 
(76  of  the  144  who  answered  the  question)  of 
the  rural  museums  reported  that  more  than  half 
their  annual  visitation  was  composed  of  out-of- 
towners  compared  to  40%  (33  our  of  82)  of  the 
urban  centers.  Likewise,  urban  museums  tended 
to  report  a  higher  level  of  local  participation 
with  44%  or  36  museums  citing  more  local 
visitors  than  tourists;  33%  or  47  rural  museums 
cited  this  as  happening.  And  10%  of  both  the 
rural  and  the  urban  museums  reported  that  their 
visitation  was  composed  of  exactly  half  local 
and  half  non-local  people. 

Location.  Rural  organizations  comprised  the 
majority  of  the  survey  pool:  165  (47%)  of  the 
survey  respondents  described  their  location  as 
rural  compared  with  93  (27%)  who  described 
their  location  as  urban.  The  state  reporting  the 
most  museums  in  rural  environments  is 
Missouri  with  78%  (28)  outside  urban  centers 
followed  by  Illinois  with  73%  (22).  Note  that 
rural  does  not  necessarily  equate  with  small, 
i.e.,  annual  budgets  of  $250,000  or  less.  While 
rural  organizations  accounted  for  34%  (93)  of 
all  small  museums,  almost  half  (44%  or  72) 
reported  that  their  annual  budgets  are  $250,000 
or  more.  Likewise,  urban  institutions  comprised 
53%  (28)  of  mid  to  large  sized  budgets,  i.e.  over 
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$250,000;  yet  70%  or  65  are  small  museums. 
The  largest  percentage  of  urban  museums 
appears  to  be  in  Tennessee  (34%),  most  of 
which  are  located  in  Memphis.  Of  the 
remainder  of  the  survey  pool,  another  33  (9%) 
survey  participants  describe  their  environment 
as  suburban.  The  rest  (57  or  16%)  are  part  of  an 
inner-city  neighborhood. 

Other  Tourist  Venues.  Despite  their  location, 
the  vast  majority  of  these  institutions  reported 
that  they  were  situated  within  a  half-hour's 
drive  of  additional  tourist  attractions.  Although 
nine  museums  (3%)  did  not  list  any  additional 
entertainment  venues,  a  few  were  in  or  near  to 
urban  centers;  thus,  the  true  percentage  beyond 
30  minutes  of  such  amenities  is  minuscule;  97% 
or  340  museums  claim  at  least  one  nearby 
attraction.  Of  these,  94%  or  327  are  able  to  list 
two,  and  87%  or  305  list  three  attractions. 
According  to  the  comments  on  the  survey  form, 
these  tourist  venues  ran  the  gamut  from  football 
stadiums  and  casinos  to  national  parks, 
historical  sites,  and  other  local  museums. 


Permanent  Exhibitions 

Long-term  Displays.  A  permanent  exhibition 
is  defined  as  a  long-term,  committed  display. 
The  length  is  not  confined  but  left  up  to  the 
determination  of  the  respondent.  91%  (319)  of 
the  museums  who  responded  to  the  survey 
reported  that  they  do  have  permanent 
exhibitions  on  display  in  their  facilities. 
Although  they  do  maintain  temporary  short- 
term  displays,  a  small  number,  9%  or  30 
institutions,  report  that  they  do  not  have  any 
permanent  exhibitions.  Mississippi  has  the 
highest  number  of  survey  respondents  without 
permanent  displays,  10,  followed  by  Louisiana 
with  8  such  museums. 


Space  Dedication  Of  these  3 1 9  museums  who 
do  maintain  permanent  exhibitions,  the  range  of 
space  dedicated  to  these  long-term  displays 
varied  greatly.  The  mathematical  average 


overall  was  6,918  square  feet.  However,  44% 
( 1 52)  of  all  survey  respondents  reported  that 
their  total  exhibition  space  was  5,000  square 
feet  or  fewer.  Approximately  half  (53%  or  81) 
of  these  museums  with  less  space  were  located 
in  rural  areas.  Urban  museums  were  not 
necessarily  more  apt  to  have  larger  facilities.  Of 
the  27%  (93)  who  had  more  than  5,000  square 
feet  of  display  room,  40  or  43%  were  in  urban 
environments.  Note,  however,  that  26%  or  84  of 
survey  participants  did  not  provide  a  response 
to  this  question. 


Stories  of  the  Delta 

Themes.  Covering  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
survey  respondents  with  permanent  exhibitions 
were  asked  a  variety  of  questions  concerning 
four  central  themes  of  particular  relevance  to 
the  Delta  region.  Survey  participants  were  asked 
to  identify  those  themes  that  relate  to  their 
primary  mission.  With  only  slight  variation,  the 
museums  in  all  seven  states  appear  to  focus  on 
the  same  stories,  albeit  to  a  different  degree. 
Although  these  individual  themes  are  more  in 
evidence  in  some  states  than  in  others,  the  order 
of  prevalence  is  the  same.  When  placed  in  rank 
order,  these  stories  of  the  Delta  fall  in  the 
following  pattern:  the  interpretation  of  one  or 
more  cultural  discipline;  the  culture  of  a 
specific  minority  population  group;  the  struggle 
between  people  and  political,  social,  or  natural 
forces;  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
physical  landscape.  Kentucky  is  the  only  state 
that  does  not  follow  this  exact  order  with  more 
museum  exhibitions  focused  on  struggles  and 
less  on  multicultural  groups. 

Cultural  Disciplines.  The  cultural  disciplines 
defined  in  the  survey  were  music,  literature, 
visual  art,  education,  architecture,  and  history. 
Within  this  list,  the  vast  majority  of  museums, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  have 
permanent  exhibitions,  responded  that  they 
focus  on  history  (81  %  or  283).  The  next  most 
prevalent  type  of  discipline  was  the  visual  arts, 
which  resulted  in  a  40%  (138)  response. 
Education  and  architecture  were  both  selected 
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by  33%  (115/116)  of  the  museum  respondents. 
Despite  the  strong  perception  of  a  connection  to 
Delta  culture,  the  least  interpreted  disciplines  in 
Delta  region  museums  are  literature  and  music. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  museums  in  the  Delta 
region  have  one  or  more  cultural  disciplines  as 
the  core  component  of  their  displays,  few 
interpret  these  disciplines  from  a  national 
vantage  point.  Only  84  institutions  or  26% 
report  that  their  displays  reflect  a  national  focus. 
Rather,  the  intent  is  apt  to  be  primarily  local 
(54%  or  172)  or  regional  (50%  or  160)  in  scope. 
The  state  of  Tennessee  appears  to  have  the  most 
museums  telling  their  story  from  a  national 
viewpoint  (48%  or  13)  compared  to  Illinois 
with  the  highest  number  reporting  a  local  focus 
(64%  or  17). 

History.  For  those  museums  who  have 
permanent  exhibitions,  84%  or  270  museums 
indicated  history  was  the  central  discipline 
pervading  their  exhibitions.  Within  each  state, 
history  was  selected  by  80%  or  more  of  the 
museums  despite  their  location.  Illinois  resulted 
in  the  highest  percentage  of  permanent 
exhibitions  focusing  on  history,  93%,  with 
Mississippi  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum 
at  80%.  The  topics  explored  in  these  long-term 
displays  that  were  most  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  survey  (94  comments)  were  general 
historical  subjects  indigenous  to  the  Delta 
region  such  as  wine-making,  prisons,  spas, 
Mardi  Gras  customs,  and  voodoo  practices.  The 
histories  of  various  ethnic  and  minority 
population  groups  was  also  a  popular  subject  as 
evidenced  by  the  comments  of  43  respondents. 
The  various  groups  mentioned  on  the  survey 
included  African-Americans,  Native  Americans, 
and  Euro  Americans  as  well  as  Cajuns  and 
Creoles,  Asian  Americans,  Jewish  Americans, 
and  the  American  pioneers.  Military  history 
from  the  Revolutionary  War  to  Operation 
Desert  Storm  was  the  primary  focus  shared  by 
36  museums.  Moreover,  historical  figures  with 
a  strong  connection  to  the  Delta  also  appeared 
to  be  prevalent.  These  famous  individuals 
included  General  John  A.  Logan,  Kate  Chopin, 
Jefferson  Davis,  General  George  S.  Patton, 


Edward  Douglas  White,  Alex  Haley,  and  Elvis 
among  others. 

Visual  Arts.  The  other  five  cultural  disciplines, 
i.e.  visual  art,  architecture,  education,  music  and 
literature,  were  demonstrated  by  less  than  half 
of  the  survey  respondents.  38%  or  121 
museums  with  long-term  exhibitions  strive  to 
educate  the  public  concerning  the  visual  arts. 
Kentucky  reported  the  largest  number  of  art 
museums  with  52%  (12).  Louisiana  (48)  and 
Tennessee  (13)  also  resulted  in  a  high  return 
rate,  each  with  a  48%  response.  From  the 
survey  comments,  it  may  be  determined  that 
more  than  half  of  these  museums  center  on  the 
interpretation  of  national  and  international 
artists  in  various  media,  including  but  not 
limited  to  painting,  sculpture,  pottery, 
photography,  and  the  decorative  arts.  Permanent 
exhibitions  composed  primarily  of  the  work  of 
Southern  artists  comprised  the  displays  of  at 
least  28  survey  participants.  Nineteen  museums 
commented  that  their  displays  were  of  regional 
fine  arts.  Note  that  Southern  and  regional  art  are 
not  necessarily  synonymous;  Illinois  or 
Missouri  are  not  considered  Southern  although 
they  are  defined  as  part  of  the  Delta  region. 

Architecture.  Yielding  34%,  1 10  museums 
with  long-term  displays  reported  that  they 
interpret  architectural  themes.  Louisiana 
museums  appeared  to  be  more  apt  than  the  other 
six  states  to  have  exhibitions  with  architecture 
as  a  central  discipline.  Louisiana  resulted  in  a 
44%  return  compared  to  Missouri  with  39%  and 
Tennessee  with  33%.  These  architectural 
exhibitions  appeared  primarily  to  take  the  forms 
of  buildings  of  historical  significance,  such  as 
state  capitols,  jails,  churches,  and  sites  on  the 
National  Historic  Register  as  well  as  homes  of 
famous  figures,  including  Arna  Bontemps,  Kate 
Chopin,  Elvis,  Buford  Pusser,  Davy  Crockett, 
and  various  Civil  War  Generals  (49).  Specific 
architectural  styles,  namely  Shaker,  French- 
Colonial,  German-Romanesque,  Victorian, 
Greek  Revival,  and  poteux  en  terre,  also  appear 
to  be  frequently  interpreted  subjects. 
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Education.  Despite  the  fact  that  all  museums 
considered  their  main  goal  to  be  the  education 
of  the  public,  education  as  a  cultural  discipline 
is  the  core  component  of  long-term  exhibitions 
in  105  museum  participants  (33%).  This  is 
approximately  the  same  response  garnered  for 
architectural  displays.  Just  as  Louisiana 
appeared  to  have  the  largest  number  of 
architectural  exhibitions,  this  state  also  seemed 
to  be  more  apt  to  have  educational  displays 
(43%).  Tennessee  and  Missouri  responded  that 
37%  and  36%  respectively  of  their  long-term 
exhibitions  focused  on  educational  subjects. 
The  topics  shared  on  the  survey  form  included 
the  one-room  schoolhouse,  plantation,  and  other 
early  country  schools  as  well  as  pioneering 
individuals  in  the  field  of  education. 

Music.  Undeniably,  the  Delta  region  has 
distinctive  musical  and  literary  styles.  However, 
the  interpretation  of  both  music  and  literature 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  strong  exhibition  theme 
in  Delta  region  museums.  Only  18%  or  58 
museums  stated  that  music  was  the  primary 
subject  of  their  permanent  exhibitions. 
However,  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
history  as  a  cultural  discipline  also  may 
encompass  the  exploration  of  musical  topics. 
Louisiana  and  Kentucky  appeared  to  be  the  two 
states  most  likely  to  have  exhibitions  with  this 
focus  (26%).  As  evidenced  by  16  survey 
participants,  the  topic  explored  in  these  long- 
term  displays  that  was  most  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  survey  was  the  development  of 
little  known  musical  forms  such  as  German  folk 
songs,  Native  American  chants,  Ozark  music, 
pioneer  songs,  protest  lyrics,  and  Mardi  Gras 
songs.  Musical  styles  indigenous  to  the  Delta 
were  mentioned  less  frequently;  however, 
musical  styles,  including  Cajun  and  Zydeco 
(10),  Delta  blues  (9),  Jazz  (7),  and  Bluegrass  (3) 
were  also  prevalent.  Also  popular,  12  responses 
related  to  displays  that  incorporate  musical 
instruments,  such  as  Indian  drums,  banjos, 
pianos,  dulcimers,  school  band  instruments, 
organs,  and  fifes. 

Literature.  Regardless  of  location,  few 
museums  responded  that  one  of  the  main 


purposes  of  their  permanent  exhibitions  was  the 
interpretation  of  literature.  Only  14%  or  44 
museums  answered  that  affirmatively. 
Nevertheless,  the  homes  of  famous  literary 
personalities  figured  prominently  as 
architectural  exhibitions,  such  as  writer  Kate 
Chopin's  house.  Thus,  this  statistic  may  be 
somewhat  misleading.  Louisiana  appeared  to 
have  the  largest  number  of  literary  exhibitions 
(17%)  followed  by  Mississippi  (16%).  Judging 
from  the  survey  comments,  most  literary 
displays  (20)  appeared  to  either  detail  the  work 
of  a  single  author  such  as  Mark  Twain,  Ernest 
Gaines,  or  Arna  Bontemps,  or  they  expounded 
upon  a  particular  subject,  style  or  period 
involving  several  authors,  such  as  Louisiana 
literature,  manuscripts  of  1930s  westerns,  and 
19th  century  literary  classics  to  name  a  few. 
The  majority  of  museums  who  specified  that  the 
core  component  of  their  exhibitions  centered 
upon  a  literary  topic  interpreted  one  or  more 
local  or  regional  writer.  Several  museums  also 
identified  their  library  or  archive  as  a  long-term 
display,  most  of  which  house  publications 
expounding  upon  topics  related  to  the 
museum's  mission,  natural  science,  or 
Mississippi  history  for  example. 

Multicultural  Displays.  Partly  due  to  the 
country's  growing  recognition  of 
multiculturalism,  more  museums  nationwide  are 
seeking  to  open  up  their  exhibitions  to 
incorporate  previously  overlooked  population 
groups.  Over  half  the  museums  in  all  seven 
states  embrace  ethnic  or  minority  population 
groups.  A  total  of  61%  or  194  museums  overall 
report  that  they  interpret  one  or  more  of  the 
federally  recognized  minority  population  groups 
as  one  of  their  main  exhibition  purposes. 
Conversely,  140  or  40%  report  that  such 
cultures  are  not  part  of  their  mission.  Of  those 
museums  for  whom  minority  population  groups 
are  a  significant  theme  of  their  permanent 
exhibitions,  Native  American  culture  appears  to 
be  the  most  prevalent  subject.  34%  or  1 10 
institutions  focus  on  Native  Americans.  The 
majority  of  museums  whose  displays  center  on 
Native  Americans  appear  to  be  located  in 
Illinois  (46%)  closely  followed  by  Arkansas 
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(43%);  32%  or  101  identified  Euro-Americans 
as  a  primary  subject  and  3 1  %  or  99  centered  on 
African-Americans.  Those  museums  focusing 
on  African-American  are  primarily  located  in 
Tennessee  (44%)  and  Louisiana  (41%)  while 
museums  in  Missouri  have  the  highest  number 
of  Euro  American  exhibitions  (39%).  The  1 1% 
or  34  who  focus  on  the  Acadian  (Cajun)  culture 
are  almost  exclusively  situated  in  Louisiana; 
however,  Missouri  and  Tennessee  also  have  a 
few  such  displays. 

Struggles.  The  interpretation  of  struggle(s) 
between  people  and  political,  economic,  social, 
and/or  natural  forces  is  a  main  exhibition 
component  for  133  (42%)  of  the  survey 
respondents.  Louisiana  and  Kentucky  have  the 
highest  percentages  of  displays  focusing  on 
struggles  with  45%  and  43%  respectively. 
Tennessee  is  the  least  apt  to  have  permanent 
museum  exhibitions  dedicated  to  this  topic, 
with  only  24%  or  seven  survey  respondents. 
According  to  survey  comments,  the  most 
prevalent  struggle  interpreted  by  museums  in 
the  Delta  region  appeared  to  be  the  Civil  War 
with  38  museums  reporting  that  they  have  such 
displays.  The  struggle  of  marginalized 
population  groups  fighting  to  achieve  equal 
status  accounted  for  26  replies;  this  struggle 
included  African-Americans,  Native  Americans, 
Euro  American,  Creoles,  and  Cajuns.  The  third 
most  frequently  identified  struggle  shared  by  22 
survey  participants  was  man  against  nature 
including  hurricanes  and  floods.  Eleven 
museums  responded  that  their  main  focus  was 
the  struggle  against  slavery. 

The  Mississippi  River.  Despite  the  rivers 
strong  influence  on  Delta  culture,  the 
Mississippi  River  as  an  exhibition  theme 
appeared  to  be  the  least  popular  subject  for  all 
seven  states.  Of  those  museums  reporting  to 
have  long-term  displays,  only  23%  or  74 
museums  stated  that  they  interpret  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  physical  landscape, 
including  natural  disasters  and  the 
transformation  of  the  natural  environment. 
However,  each  state  had  a  minimum  of  three 
survey  participants  reporting  the  Mississippi 


River  as  its  main  exhibition  focus.  Missouri  was 
most  apt  to  have  museum  displays  of  this  nature 
with  33%  or  1 1  permanent  displays.  Contrary  to 
Missouri,  Kentucky  had  the  least  with  only  13% 
or  three  displays.  The  most  common 
interpretation  listed  on  the  survey  form  was  the 
flood  of  1927  which  is  shared  by  13  museums. 
The  importance  of  wildlife,  wetlands,  and  the 
conservation  of  nature  in  general  was 
commented  on  by  nine  museums.  Likewise,  the 
Mississippi  River's  effect  on  the  culture  of 
various  population  groups,  namely  Native 
American,  African-Americans,  Euro 
Americans,  and  Cajuns,  also  appears  to  be  a 
prevalent  interpretation  (6). 

Permanent  Collections 

Museum  Collections.  With  95%  or  331 
museums  reporting  affirmatively,  almost  all 
survey  respondents  had  tangible  objects  that 
they  own  and/or  care  for.  Most  of  these 
museums  also  housed  permanent  exhibitions  in 
their  facilities.  However,  of  the  9 1  %  or  3 1 9 
museums  who  reported  that  they  had  long-term 
displays,  seven  responded  that  they  did  not 
have  permanent  collections  for  which  they  were 
responsible.  This  might  mean  that  although 
these  museums  actually  cared  for  the  items  they 
exhibited,  they  might  be  borrowing  objects  as 
opposed  to  owning  them  and  thus  had  difficulty 
interpreting  the  question.  The  items  collected  by 
Delta  region  museums  varied  widely  and 
reflected  the  specific  mission  of  the  museum 
itself.  They  types  of  objects  identified  on  the 
survey  form  ran  the  gamut  from  Egyptian 
artifacts  to  taxidermies,  Civil  War  artifacts  to 
ship  models,  Norman  Rockwell  paintings  to  an 
electric  chair,  etc.  Although  history  museums, 
for  example,  may  be  more  inclined  to  store 
documents  and  artifacts,  Delta  region  museums 
were  not  necessarily  more  apt  to  acquire  one 
type  of  collection  over  another. 

Methods  of  Interpretation.  Regardless  of 
whether  or  not  their  facilities  have  permanent 
exhibitions,  all  museum  participants  reported 
approximately  the  same  methods  of  interpreting 
their  exhibitions  to  visitors.  The  most  prevalent 
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method  museums  used  to  engage  their  visitors 
appeared  to  be  through  the  provision  of  guided 
tours  (83%  or  290).  Labels  and  signs  are  also  a 
much-used  means  of  educating  audiences  as 
reported  by  73%  or  256  museums;  7 1  %  or  249 
responded  that  they  provide  brochures  and 
catalogues  to  disseminate  exhibition  informa- 
tion and  64%  or  222  present  public  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Half  of  the  museums  (50%  or 
173)  surveyed  responded  that  they  include  an 
audiovisual  component  with  their  exhibitions. 
Hands-on  displays  to  interact  with  audiences 
were  present  in  48%  or  168  museums  whereas 
an  archive  or  research  library  is  a  key  method  of 
interaction  within  44%  or  154  museums.  A 
creative  approach  to  teaching,  such  as  living 
history  presentations  were  part  of  only  32%  or 
103  museum  itineraries. 

Conclusion 

The  Average  Delta  Museum  Profile.  Each 
state  in  the  Delta  Region  exhibits  its  own 
individuality,  however,  from  the  data  collected, 
a  profile  of  the  average  museum  in  the  Delta 
region  may  be  drawn.  Such  a  museum  is  most 
apt  to  be  an  institution  dedicated  to  history  or  a 


subject  of  historical  value  that  pertains  to  a 
specific  site  or  building.  The  organization  has 
been  operating  as  a  museum  entity  for  23  years 
and  its  collections  and  exhibitions  are  available 
to  the  general  public  seven  days  a  week.  Operat- 
ing on  an  annual  budget  of  $100,000  or  less, 
this  small  museum  charges  an  admission  rate  of 
$2.00  per  adult.  Located  in  a  predomi-nately 
rural  environment,  approximately  10,000  people 
visit  the  facility,  half  of  whom  are  local  resi- 
dents and  half  of  whom  come  from  out  of  town. 
At  least  one  additional  tourist  venue  is  situated 
within  a  30-mile  drive.  The  museum  has  perma- 
nent collections  that  are  either  owned  by  the 
organization  or  on  long-term  loan  that  it  is 
responsible  for.  These  objects  are  on  display  in 
permanent  exhibitions  that  are  interpreted  pri- 
marily through  an  historical  theme  and  pro-vide 
the  viewer  with  a  local  or  regional  perspective. 
Guided  tours,  labels,  signage,  brochures  and 
catalogues  as  well  as  public  lectures  are  the 
predominant  means  of  engaging  and  educating 
visitors.  While  this  image  may  provide  a  para- 
meter to  visualize  a  typical  Delta  region  muse- 
um, each  state  has  its  own  unique  characteris- 
tics, particularly  with  regards  to  what  stories 
they  choose  to  interpret. 
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Statistical  Results 
Delta  Region  Survey:  All  Respondents 

1.  Type  of  institution.  Please  choose  the  one  that  best  describes  your  primary  focus: 

a)  Art:  Yes  13%  (44)  No  87%  (305) 

b)  Historic  House  /  Site  Yes  32%  (113)  No  68%  (236) 

c)  Nature  or  Science  Center  Yes  06%  (22)  No  94%  (327) 

d)  History  Yes  31%  (109)  No  69%  (240) 

e)  Cultural  Heritage  Yes  21%  (73)  No  79%  (276) 

f)  General  (Define  areas):  Yes  08%  (29)  No  92%  (320) 

g)  Other  (Define  Subject):  Yes  15%  (54)  No  85%  (295) 

2.  a)  Are  you  open  to  the  public?  Yes  95%  (331)  No  05%  (18) 

b)  How  many  years  has  the  museum  been  open  to  the  public?  Average  23.7  years 

c)  If  the  museum  is  not  open  at  present,  what  is  the  anticipated  opening  date? 

d)  When  is  the  museum  open  to  the  public  (i.e.  days  and  times)? 

01%  (03)  museums  were  open  3  days  per  week. 

03%  (09)  museums  were  open  4  days  per  week. 

16%  (54)  museums  were  open  5  days  per  week. 

23  %  (77)  museums  were  open  6  days  per  week. 

35%  (117)  museums  were  open  7  days  per  week. 

10%  (32)  museums  were  open  for  less  than  120  hours  per  year. 

07%  (23)  museums  were  open  by  appointment  only. 

10%  (32)  museums  did  not  respond  to  this  question. 

10%  (33)  museums  had  hours  which  varied  from  season  to  season. 

12%  (04)  of  these  museums  with  varying  seasonal  hours  were  still  open  120  hours  per  year 

24%  (08)  of  these  museums  with  varying  seasonal  hours  were  open  less  than  120  hours  yearly. 

3.  What  is  your  annual  operating  budget?  Average  $356,666 

4.  If  the  museum  charges  an  admission  fee,  what  is  it?  Average  $2.00 
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5.  a)  What  was  your  total  visitation  in  1995  (how  many  people  did  you  serve  on  site)? 

Total  13,097,433.  Average  43,658 

b)  What  percentage  were  locals?  Average  46% 

c)  What  percentage  were  out-of-towners?  Average  54% 

6.  Check  the  term  that  most  accurately  describes  your  museum's  location: 

a)  rural  area  Yes  47%  (165)  No  53%  (184) 

b)  suburban  area  Yes  09%  (33)  No  91%  (316) 

c)  urban  area  Yes  27%  (93)  No  73%  (256) 

d)  inner  city  Yes  16%  (57)  No  84%  (292) 

7.  List  three  other  tourist  attractions  within  a  half-hour's  drive  of  your  museum: 

1.  97%  (340)  museums  were  able  to  list  1  tourist  attraction;  03%  (09)  could  not. 

2.  94%  (327)  museums  were  able  to  list  2  tourist  attractions;  06%  (22)  could  not. 

3.  87%  (305)  museums  were  able  to  list  3  tourist  attractions;  13%  (44)  could  not. 


8.  Does  the  museum  have  permanent  exhibitions? 


Yes  91%  (319) 


No  09%  (30) 


9.  What  is  the  approximate  square  footage  of  your  permanent  exhibit  space? 

76%  (265)  responded  to  this  question;  26%  (84)  did  not  respond.  Of  those  who  do  have 
permanent  exhibitions,  average  6,918  square  feet. 


10.        a)  Is  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  physical  landscape  (such  as  natural  disasters  and/or  the 
transformation  of  the  environment)  one  of  the  central  themes  explored  in  your 
permanent  exhibitions? 


b)  If  Yes,  please  specify. 

Flood  of  1927 
Flood  of  1937 
Flood  of  1993 
Other  floods 
Artists  of  Delta  Region 


Yes  23%  (74) 


No  77%  (246) 


Mississippi  River  and  its  effect  on 
cultures,  including  Native  American, 
African  American,  Euro  American, 
Acadian  (Cajun) 
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•  Importance  of  Mississippi  River  for  trade  •  Importance  of  wildlife,  wetlands  and 

and  economic  development  of  Delta  general  nature  conservation 

region  •  Plantation  life 

11.  a)  Is  one  of  your  main  purposes  to  interpret  the  culture  of  one  or  more  of  the 

population  groups  listed  below? 

Yes  61%  (194)  No  39%  (126) 

b)  If  Yes,  please  check  all  that  apply. 

a)  Native  American  Yes  34%  (110)  No  66%  (210) 

b)  African  American  Yes  31%  (99)  No  69%  (221) 

c)  Acadian  (Cajun)  Yes  1 1  %  (34)  No  89%  (286) 

d)  Euro  American  Yes  32%  (101)  No  68%  (219) 
e)  Other:  Yes  15%  (48)  No  85%  (272) 

12.  a)  Is  the  interpretation  of  one  or  more  of  the  cultural  disciplines  listed  below  in  #12c  a 

primary  focus  of  your  permanent  exhibitions? 

Yes  93%  (296)  No  07%  (24) 

b)  Please  indicate  if  this  focus  is:  Note  that  some  museums  checked  more  than  one  option. 

a)  National  Yes  26%  (84)  No  74%  (236) 

b)  Regional  Yes  50%  (160)  No  50%  (160) 

c)  Local  Yes  54%  (172)  No  46%  (148) 

c)  Indicate  those  cultural  disciplines  which  are  central  exhibit  themes.  Check  all  that  apply. 

a)  Music  Yes  18%  (58)  No  82%  (262) 

b)  Literature  Yes  14%  (44)  No  86%  (276) 

c)  Visual  Art  Yes  38%  (121)  No  62%  (199) 

d)  Education  Yes  33%  (105)  No  67%  (215) 

e)  Architecture  Yes  34%  (110)  No  66%  (210) 
0  History  Yes  84%  (270)  No  16%  (50) 
g)  Other:  Yes  29%  (93)  No  71%  (227) 
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d)  Please  give  a  specific  description  for  each  cultural  discipline  checked  above. 
1)  Music. 


Musical  instruments  such  as 
Indian  drums,  banjos,  pianos, 
dulcimers,  school  band 
instruments,  organs,  fifes 
Delta  Blues 


Jazz 

Bluegrass 

Cajun/Zydeco 

Classical 

African  American  spirituals 


2)  Literature. 


Works  by  a  single  author  such  as 
Kate  Chopin 

Literature  reflecting  a  particular 
style  or  period:  manuscripts  of 
1930's  Westerns,  19th  century 
mystery  writers 


Collection  on  a  subject  such  as  the 
Classics,  West  African  cultural  traditions 
Regional  and  Southern  anthologies 


3)  Visual  Arts. 


Regional  art  including  different 
medias  such  as  painting, 
sculpture,  pottery,  photography, 
and  woodbuming 
National  and  international  art 
including  different  medias  such 
as  painting,  sculpture,  pottery, 
photography,  and  woodbuming 
Exhibits  commemorating  local 
and  regional  heroes  and  leaders 
Southern  art  displays 
Portraiture 


Art  indigenous  to  specific  cultures 

including  Native  American  basketry, 

Japanese  wood  block  prints,  Egyptian 

artifacts 

Quilting 

Art  depicting  specific  lifestyles  and  ways 

of  life  including  Native  American  art,  life 

in  New  Orleans,  Cambodian,  Laotian, 

and  Vietnamese  life 

Art  depicting  specific  eras  in  time 

including  the  Civil  War 


4)  Education. 


Depict  a  one-room  school  house 
with  many  historic  pictures 
One-room  school  completely 
furnished  even  to  books 
History  of  black  education  in  the 
Pennyroyal  Region  County 
Schools 


Plantation  schools 

Pioneers  in  education 

Early  country  schools 

Four-room  school  house 

One-room  country  schoolhouse  located 

on  grounds 
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5)  Architecture. 


Architecture  pertaining  to 
different  cultures  including  Native 
American,  Ozark,  French  Creole, 
and  Scottish 

Specific  architectural  styles 
including  Shaker,  French- 
Colonial,  German-Romanesque, 
Victorian,  Greek  Revival,  poteux 
en  terre 


Homes  of  historical  significance  and 
figures  including  state  capitol  buildings, 
jails,  churches,  National  Registered 
Historic  Sites  and  the  homes  of  Arna 
Bontemps,  Kate  Chopin,  Civil  War 
generals,  Elvis,  Buford  Pusser,  and  Davy 
Crockett 

Home  of  historical  significance  for 
specific  eras  including  slave  cabins, 
plantation  homes,  Great  Depression 
homes,  and  Civil  War  generals 


6)  History. 


General  regional  history  including 
wine-making,  prisons,  spas, 
Mardi  Gras,  voodoo 
History  of  historical  figures 
including  General  John  A.  Logan, 
Kate  Chopin,  Jefferson  Davis, 
General  George  S.  Patton, 
Edward  Douglas  White,  Alex 
Haley,  Elvis,  Buford  Pusser 
Military  history  from 
Revolutionary  War  to  Operation 
Desert  Storm 

Farming  history  including  cotton 
and  sugarcane  farming 
History  of  plantation  life  and  of 
slavery 


History  of  railroading 
History  of  various  ethnic  and  population 
groups  including  African-Americans, 
Native-Americans,  European-Americans, 
Acadiens  (Cajuns),  Creoles,  Asian- 
Americans,  Jewish-Americans,  pioneers 
Archaeology,  Paleontology,  Genealogy 
Delta  history  including  regional  history, 
musical  history,  (Delta  blues),  drainage 
districts,  steamboats 
Industrial  history  including  petroleum  and 
bromine,  diamond,  coal,  and  fluorite 
mining,  aluminum,  petrochemical 


13. 


a)  Is  the  struggle  between  people  and  political,  economic,  social  and/or  natural  forces  one 
of  the  central  themes  explored  in  your  permanent  exhibitions? 


b)  If  Yes,  please  specify. 


Yes  42%  (133) 


No  58%  (187) 


Civil  War 

Civil  Rights  Movement 
Man  against  nature  including 
hurricanes,  floods,  etc. 
Struggle  of  marginalized 
population  groups  to  achieve 
equal  status  including  African 
Americans,  Native  Americans, 
Euro  Americans,  Creoles, 
Acadiens  (Cajuns) 


Slavery 

Destructive  nature  of  Mississippi  River 

Political  struggle 

Religious  struggle 

Military  conflicts 
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14.        a)  Are  there  any  other  themes  central  to  your  museum's  permanent  exhibitions  not  covered 
in  questions  #10-13? 

Yes  35%  (112)  No  65%  (208) 

b)  If  yes,  please  give  a  brief  description. 


15.  Describe  the  museum's  permanent  collection  by  indicating  the  museum's  major  collecting 

areas. 

%  that  has  permanent  collection  with  no  permanent  exhibits:  Yes  62%  (18)  No  38%  (11) 

%  that  has  permanent  collection  with  permanent  exhibits:     Yes  98%  (312)  No  02%  (08) 

16.  What  methods  does  the  museum  use  to  interpret  its  exhibitions  to  visitors? 

Please  check  all  that  apply. 

a)  Lectures/demonstrations                                         Yes  64%  (222)  No  36%  (127) 

b)  Labels/signage                                                        Yes  73%  (256)  No  21%  (93) 

c)  Hands-on  displays                                                     Yes  48%  (168)  No  52%  (181) 

d)  Audio- Visual  presentations                                       Yes  50%  (1 73)  No  50%  (1 73) 

e)  Brochures/catalogues                                               Yes  73%  (249)  No  29%  (100) 

f)  Guided  tours                                                              Yes  83%  (290)  No  17%  (59) 

g)  Living  history  presentations                                      Yes  31%  (109)  No  69%  (240) 
h)  Archive/research  library                                          Yes  44%  (154)  No  56%  (195) 

I)  Other.                                                                        Yes  15%  (54)  No  85%  (295) 
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Arkansas 

Percentage  of  Response:  53%  or  62 

Type  of  Museum: 

History  40% 

Historic  House/Site  21% 
Cultural  Heritage      15% 


Number  of  Surveys  Mailed:    118 


Nature  or  Science    10% 
General  1 0% 

Art  05% 


Annual  Operating  Budget:  Average:  $350,381 

Highest  Budget  Reported:  $3,300,000 

Lowest  Budget  Reported:  $5,000 

Number  of  Museums  with  1  million  or  more:  04  or  08% 

Number  of  Museums  at  $250,000  or  more:  20  or  38% 

Number  of  Museums  under  $1 00,000:  25  or  48% 


Location: 


Rural 
Urban 


52% 
24% 


Inner  City:      16% 
Suburban:      08% 


One  or  More  Tourist  Venues  Within  30  Miles:  All  but  1  reported  at  least  one.  Des  Arc. 
Visitation:       Total:  3,285,639       Average:  58,672       Range:  200  to  753,883 
Locals  versus  Tourists:       45%  vs  55%  Admission  price:  Average:  $1.15 

Permanent  Exhibitions:       60  out  of  62  respondants 


Stories  of  the  Delta: 
Cultural  Disciplines: 


Multi  Cultural  Population  Groups: 

Struggles: 

The  Mississippi  River: 


93% 

82%  History  22%  Art 

27%  Education  10%  Literature 

23%  Architecture  02%  Music 

60% 

43%  Native  American 
32%  Euro  American 
28%  African  American 

40% 

22% 
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Illinois 

Percentage  of  Response:  64%  or  30 

Type  of  Museum: 

Historic  House/Site  40% 
History  20% 

Cultural  Heritage      20% 


Number  of  Surveys  Mailed:    47 


General  1 0% 

Art  07% 

Nature  or  Science     00% 


Annual  Operating  Budget:  Average:    $54,277 

Highest  Budget  Reported:  $440,000 

Lowest  Budget  Reported:  $600 

Number  of  Museums  with  1  million  or  more:  00  or  00% 

Number  of  Museums  at  $250,000  or  more:  02  or  09% 

Number  of  Museums  under  $1 00,000:  1 7  or  77% 


Location: 


Rural: 
Urban: 


73% 
13% 


Suburban:      07% 
Inner  City:      07% 


One  or  More  Tourist  Venues  Within  30  Miles:  All  reported  at  least  one. 
Visitation:       Total:  432,230         Average:  16,624       Range:  50  to  146,326 
Locals  versus  Tourists:       47%  vs  53%  Admission  price:  Average:  $0.59 

Permanent  Exhibitions:       27  out  of  29  respondants 


Stories  of  the  Delta: 
Cultural  Disciplines: 


Multi  Cultural  Population  Groups: 


93% 

93%  History 

32%  Art 

25%  Education 


25%  Architecture 
14%  Literature 
14%  Music 


61% 

46%  Native  American 
36%  Euro  American 
21  %  African  American 


Struggles: 

The  Mississippi  River: 


39% 
25% 
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Kentucky 

Percentage  of  Response:   86%  or  24 

Type  of  Museum: 

History  43% 

Historic  House/Site  25% 
Art  25% 


Number  of  Surveys  Mailed:    28 


Cultural  Heritage      13% 
General  09% 

Nature  or  Science     08% 


Annual  Operating  Budget: 


Average:    $239,485 


Highest  Budget  Reported: 

Lowest  Budget  Reported: 

Number  of  Museums  with  1  million  or  more: 

Number  of  Museums  at  $250,000  or  more: 

Number  of  Museums  under  $100,000: 


$1,350,000 
$1,000 
01  or  05% 
05  or  25% 
09  or  45% 


Location: 


Rural 
Urban 


67% 
08% 


Suburban:      21% 
Inner  City:      04% 


One  or  More  Tourist  Venues  Within  30  Miles:  All  reported  at  least  one. 
Visitation:       Total:  936,242  Average:  42,556       Range:  300  to  1,350,000 

Locals  versus  Tourists:       48%  vs  52%  Admission  price:       Average:  $0.59 

Permanent  Exhibitions:       23  out  of  24  respondants 


Stories  of  the  Delta: 
Cultural  Disciplines: 


Struggles: 

Multi  Cultural  Population  Groups: 

The  Mississippi  River: 


78% 

83%  History  30%  Education 

52%  Art  26%  Music 

35%  Architecture  1 3%  Literature 

52% 

43% 

26%  Native  American 
26%  Euro  American 
09%  African  American 

13% 
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Louisiana 

Percentage  of  Response:   43%  or  107 

Type  of  Museum: 

Historic  House/Site  32% 
Cultural  Heritage  31% 
History  25% 


Number  of  Surveys  Mailed:    251 


Art  12% 

General  06% 

Nature  or  Science     06% 


Annual  Operating  Budget: 


Average:    $554,609 


Highest  Budget  Reported:  $10,342,460 

Lowest  Budget  Reported:  $500 

Number  of  Museums  with  1  million  or  more:  08  or  10% 

Number  of  Museums  at  $250,000  or  more:  22  or  28% 

Number  of  Museums  under  $1 00,000:  42  or  53% 


Location: 


Urban 
Rural 


36% 
34% 


Inner  City:      21% 
Suburban:      10% 


One  or  More  Tourist  Venues  Within  30  Miles:  All  but  2  reported  at  least  one. 

Fort  Polk.  Newellton. 

Visitation:       Total:  4,391,768       Average:  47,737       Range:  150  to  1,042,184 

Locals  versus  Tourists:       50%  vs  50%  Admission  price:       Average:  $2.00 

Permanent  Exhibitions:       99  out  of  107  respondants 


Stories  of  the  Delta: 
Cultural  Disciplines: 


Multi  Cultural  Population  Groups: 

Struggles: 

The  Mississippi  River: 


94% 

84%  History 

48%  Art 

44%Architecture 


43%  Education 
26%  Music 
1 7%  Literature 


70% 

41  %  African  American 

34%  Native  American 

39% 

25% 


34%  Euro  American 
29%  Acadian/Cajun 
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Missouri 

Percentage  of  Response:    54%  or  36 

Type  of  Museum: 

Historic  House/Site  61% 
History  39% 

Cultural  Heritage      25% 


Number  of  Surveys  Mailed:    67 


Art  08% 

General  08% 

Nature  or  Science     00% 


Annual  Operating  Budget: 


Average:    $37,954 


Highest  Budget  Reported:  $200,000 

Lowest  Budget  Reported:  $700 

Number  of  Museums  with  1  million  or  more:  00  or  00% 

Number  of  Museums  at  $250,000  or  more:  00  or  00% 

Number  of  Museums  under  $1 00,000:  21  or  81  % 


Location: 


Rural 
Urban 


78% 
11% 


Inner  City:      08% 
Suburban:      03% 


One  or  More  Tourist  Venues  Within  30  Miles:  All  but  2  reported  at  least  one. 

Mansfield.  St.  Genevieve. 

Visitation:       Total:  222,147  Average:  7,166         Range:  150  to  42,000 

Locals  versus  Tourists:       43%  vs  57%  Admission  price:       Average:  $1.00 

Permanent  Exhibitions:       33  out  of  36  respondants 


Stories  of  the  Delta: 
Cultural  Disciplines: 


Multi  Cultural  Population  Groups: 

Struggles: 

The  Mississippi  River: 


100% 

88%  History 
39%Architecture 
36%  Education 


21%  Art 

12%  Literature 

09%  Music 


61% 

39%  Euro  American        09%  African  American 

21  %  Native  American      03%  Acadian/Cajun 

33% 

33% 
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Mississippi 

Percentage  of  Response:   44%  or  60 

Type  of  Museum: 

History  32% 

Historic  House/Site  27% 
Art  18% 


Number  of  Surveys  Mailed:    1 36 


Cultural  Heritage      17% 
General  10% 

Nature  or  Science     10% 


Annual  Operating  Budget: 


Average:    $215,409 


Highest  Budget  Reported:  $1 ,600,000 

Lowest  Budget  Reported:  $1 ,000 

Number  of  Museums  with  1  million  or  more:  03  or  06% 

Number  of  Museums  at  $250,000  or  more:  14  or  28% 

Number  of  Museums  under  $1 00,000:  27  or  54% 


Location: 


Rural 
Urban 


38% 
28% 


Inner  City: 
Suburban: 


22% 
10% 


One  or  More  Tourist  Venues  Within  30  Miles:  All  but  3  reported  at  least  one. 
Camp  Shelby.  Brandon.  Jackson  is  near  other  venues. 

Visitation:       Total:  1,204,132       Average:  25,620       Range:  75  to  173,497 


Locals  versus  Tourists: 

Permanent  Exhibitions: 

Stories  of  the  Delta: 
Cultural  Disciplines: 


43%  vs  57%  Admission  price:       Average:  $1.31 

50  out  of  60  respondants 


Multi  Cultural  Population  Groups: 

Struggles: 

The  Mississippi  River: 


88% 

80%  History 

38%  Art 

30%Architecture 


20%  Education 
18%  Music 
16%  Literature 


56% 

30%  Euro  American        28%  African  American 

16%  Native  American      04%  Acadian/Cajun 

40% 

22% 
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Tennessee 

Percentage  of  Response:   56%  or  29 

Type  of  Museum: 

Historic  House/Site  34% 
History  28% 

Art  21% 


Number  of  Surveys  Mailed:    52 


Cultural  Heritage       07% 
General  07% 

Nature  or  Science     07% 


Annual  Operating  Budget: 


Average:    $764,325 


Highest  Budget  Reported:  $7,000,000 

Lowest  Budget  Reported:  $3,200 

Number  of  Museums  with  1  million  or  more:  05  or  21  % 

Number  of  Museums  at  $250,000  or  more:  1 0  or  42% 

Number  of  Museums  under  $1 00,000:  1 0  or  42% 


Location: 


Urban 
Rural 


34% 
28% 


Inner  City:      21% 
Suburban:      21% 


One  or  More  Tourist  Venues  Within  30  Miles:  All  but  1  reported  least  one. 

Memphis  is  near  other  venues. 

Visitation:       Total:  2,620,775       Average:  104,831     Range:  349  to  820,000 

Locals  versus  Tourists:       45%  vs  55%  Admission  price:       Average:  $2.78 

Permanent  Exhibitions:       27  out  of  29  respondants 


Stories  of  the  Delta: 
Cultural  Disciplines: 


66% 

85%  History 

48%  Art 

37%  Education 


33%Architecture 
1 1  %  Music 
07%  Literature 


Multi  Cultural  Population  Groups: 

Struggles: 

The  Mississippi  River: 


52% 

44%  African  American 

30%  Native  American 

24% 

21% 


30%  Euro  American 
07%  Acadian/Cajun 
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INTRODUCTION 

Beginning  in  December  1996  the  National 
Park  Service  held  several  meetings  with 
representatives  of  African-American 
communities,  organizations,  and  educational 
institutions  to  begin  a  dialogue  to  meet  the 
intent  of  section  1 104  of  the  Delta  Initiatives 
legislation.  Section  1 104  is  summarized 
below: 

Prepare  a  plan  within  three  years  after 
funds  are  made  available  that  establishes  a 
Delta  Region  African-American  heritage 
corridor  and  cultural  center;  and  a  music 
heritage  program  with  specific  emphasis 
on  the  Delta  blues.  This  plan  would  also 
propose  a  network  of  heritage  sites, 
structures,  small  museums,  and  festivals  in 
the  Delta  region. 

In  August  1995,  Jean  Lafitte  National  Historic 
Park  and  Preserve  sponsored  an  African- 
American  Heritage  Workshop  in  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana.  It  was  the  first  heritage  workshop 
held  as  part  of  the  National  Park  Service's 
response  to  the  Delta  Initiatives  legislation. 
Over  100  individuals  representing  various 
interests  in  both  the  seven-state  Delta  Region 
and  the  nation  attended  the  workshop.  The  2 
1/2-day  workshop  looked  at  heritage  tourism 
on  a  combined  seven-state  basis. 

In  December  1996,  27  people  attended  a  one- 
day  meeting  in  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  to  talk 
about  African-American  heritage  in  Louisiana. 
Many  of  the  attendees  at  this  meeting  had 
participated  in  the  heritage  workshop  in  Baton 
Rouge  the  year  before. 

Attendees  at  the  Alexandria  workshop 
discussed  information  that  is  readily  available 
related  to  African-American  history  and 
heritage  in  Louisiana  as  well  as  sites  and 
resources  across  the  state  that  are  visitor  ready 


or  under  development  as  possible  tourism 
sites. 

In  March  1997  the  National  Park  Service 
contracted  with  Ms.  Scinthya  Edwards,  former 
director  of  the  Delta  Cultural  Center  in 
Helena,  Arkansas,  to  conduct  a  series  of 
workshops  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi  (2),  and 
Tennessee.  During  March  and  April  meetings 
were  held  in  Forrest  City,  Arkansas;  Yazoo 
City  and  Jackson,  Mississippi;  and  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  National  Park  Service  personnel 
gave  attendees  information  on  why  the 
heritage  study  was  being  conducted,  its 
objectives,  what  the  study  hoped  to 
accomplish,  and  how  they  could  be  involved  in 
the  planning  effort.  Ms.  Edwards  then 
facilitated  each  meeting  and  initiated  a 
dialogue  on  African-American  heritage  in  the 
Delta. 


Summary  of  Workshops 

The  following  was  submitted  by  Ms.  Edwards 
as  a  summary  of  the  workshops  she  conducted. 

The  written  word  is  the  only  thing  that  separates  us 

from  the  past  and  oblivion. 

Merlin  the  Magician 

In  1919  after  completing  his  education  at 
Tuskegee  Institute  under  Booker  T. 
Washington  and  with  only  $2.89,  Floyd  Brown 
founded  the  Fargo  Agricultural  School  in  the 
Arkansas  Delta.  Brown  taught  a  required 
weekly  'Class  in  Common  Sense'  in  which  he 
emphasized  the  virtues  of  hard  work,  service, 
self-help,  pride,  thrift,  and  self  determination. 
No  one  would  disagree  with  the  relevance  of 
Brown's  teachings  among  today's  individuals, 
however,  the  historical  relevance  of  Brown's 
teachings,  like  the  myriad  other  Delta  region 
historical  accounts  are  preserved  in  isolated 
communities. 
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The  heritage  preservation  mandates  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Delta  Region  Heritage 
Study  coupled  with  the  African-American 
Heritage  recommendation  workshops  have 
served  as  vital  facilitation  mechanisms  to 
uncover  neglected  stories  like  the  Fargo 
Agricultural  School,  to  educate  communities 
about  their  rich  history,  to  identify  technical 
preservation  resource  organizations,  and  to 
generate  ideas  for  economic  development 
through  heritage  tourism  initiatives. 

The  motto  of  the  Fargo  Agricultural  School 
was  "Work  Will  Win."  Nearly  80  years  later 
as  I  complete  my  role  within  this  project,  I 
strengthen  my  civic  convictions  from  these 
words  and  the  man.  Seeking  also  to  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  history  from  the 
wisdom  of  a  Delta  resident,  humanitarian, 
female  and  African-American,  I  impart  the 
following  remarks  honed  from  experiences 
totaling  an  excess  of  thirty  years  as  an  artist, 
educator,  administrator,  and  historic 
preservationist.  It  is  this  professional  and 
personal  expertise  that  guided  me  to  an  even 
deeper  level  of  understanding,  inclusion,  and 
diversity  throughout  the  workshops. 

Today  the  Lower  Mississippi  Delta  Region 
remains  a  culturally  rich  timewarp  content  to 
remain  imbued  with  inequities  and  suppression 
that  divided  it  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago.  The  undertakings  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Delta  Region  Heritage  Study 
rekindled  hope  within  individuals  that  struggle 
to  achieve  historical  accuracy  and  stimulate 
cultural  tolerance  is  still  a  possibility  within 
their  lifetime.  Few  occasions  in  the  course  of 
history  are  single  events  or  activities  of  such 
paramount  importance  that  they  transcend 
their  individual  value  and  in  turn  shape  the 
direction  of  history.  I  believe  that  the  African- 
American  Heritage  recommendation 
workshops  of  the  LMDR  has  this  impact. 

The  merit  and  structural  expansion  of  the 
LMDR  study  do  indeed  reflect  the  sum  of  its 
parts,  of  African-American  history.  These 
parts  are  no  greater  than  the  whole  of 


American  history  nor  is  American  history 
complete  without  authentic  representation  of 
these  parts.  This  awareness  governed  the 
workshops  and  stimulated  inquiry  to  examine 
and  interpret  traditional  African-American 
images.  Questions  like  "What  is  preserva- 
tion?" and  "Will  this  LMDR  project  be 
constructed  as  a  present  or  future  mechanism 
to  generate  African-American  entrepreneurial 
potential?"  were  integral  to  discussion  during 
the  workshops.  The  sites,  systems,  and  stories 
identified  through  this  heritage  study  will 
serve  as  resource  venues  equipped  with 
historical  preservation  networks  capable  of 
replenishing  themselves  and  rediscovering 
African-American  history  as  lost,  stolen,  or 
strayed  relics  of  the  cradle  of  civilization. 

It  is  important  to  remember  as  you  read  the 
following  report  that  the  African-American 
Heritage  Workshops  represent  a  microcosm  of 
the  LMDR  story  recovery  efforts  conducted 
throughout  this  project.  Four  African- 
American  Heritage  Recommendation 
Workshops  were  conducted  in  Arkansas 
(Forrest  City),  Mississippi  (Yazoo  City, 
Jackson),  and  Tennessee  (Memphis).  The  sites 
ranged  from  small  city  grassroot  facilities  to 
large  city  museum  organizations.  Participants 
represented  diverse  backgrounds  and  interests, 
including  students,  educators,  artists,  heritage 
preservation  experts  and  enthusiasts, 
entrepreneurs,  organization  directors, 
historians,  storytellers,  and  museum  staff. 

Initial  contact  of  workshop  participants 
occurred  as  a  follow-up  of  prior  LMDR  public 
meetings.  A  referral  list  was  used  for  initial 
points  of  contact  for  workshop  participants, 
however,  participation  in  the  workshops  was 
not  limited  and  were  open  to  the  general 
public.  A  major  goal  of  the  workshops  was  to 
increase  the  contribution  from  and  the 
percentage  of  African-American  involvement 
in  the  LMDR  heritage  study. 

The  purpose  of  these  workshops  was  twofold: 
(1)  to  identify  additional  support  stories  that 
make  the  LMDR  a  region  worthy  of  national 
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recognition  and  (2)  to  place  "dots  on  a  map" 
that  represent  physical  sites  where  these 
stories  could  be  preserved  and  presented. 
Following  the  identification  of  additional 
stories  and  recommendations  for  African- 
American  heritage  corridors  or  trail  systems 
and  heritage  corridor  and  heritage/cultural 
center,  workshop  participants  discussed 
management  issues  of  these  facilities  from  a 
conceptual,  specific,  and  community  support 
perspective. 

In  June  1996, 1  participated  in  the  story 
development  symposium  component  of  the 
LMDR  heritage  study.  From  this  experience  I 
acquired  a  sense  of  the  types  of  stories  that 
exist  in  the  Delta.  Subsequently  I  created  the 
following  broad  group  areas  for  discussion  at 
the  African-American  workshops.  Time 
limitations  of  the  workshop  governed  how  I 
selected  the  broad  topic  areas  found  in  this 
report.  I  felt  that  they  would  not  receive 
attention  unless  they  were  grouped.  The 
groupings  also  highlight  the  gaps  within 
stories  not  addressed  or  under- addressed.  One 
of  the  major  story  voids  is  the  length  of  the 
timeline  —  what  time  period  should  the 
heritage  study  address  for  African-American 
history  in  the  Delta?  Topics  that  need  further 
exploration  also  include  government 
institutions,  prison  systems,  medical/  health 
institutions,  all  fields  of  athletics,  varied 
business  organizations,  maternal/fraternal 
groups,  children,  and  women. 

The  successful  dialogue  and  meaningful 
contributions  of  the  workshop  participants 
reinforce  the  cultural  reality  that  a  large  part  of 
the  history  of  African- American  communities 
remains  predominantly  oral  traditions  and  are 
reflected  in  the  following  combined  resource 
structure  areas: 


Economic  power  is  thought  to  only  be 
achieved  through  Political  Empowerment, 
thus  the  combination  of  these  groups. 

Art  and  culture  highlight  the  immeasurable 
success  and  financial  equity  achieved  by 
African-Americans  in  these  fields. 

More  research  and  exploration  of 
environmental  stories  told  by  African- 
Americans  surrounding  the  land  as  an 
influencing  force,  transportation  or  flood 
issues  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  effect 
on  the  lives  of  Delta  residents  needs  to  be 
initiated  or  continued.  The  "Names  List" 
attached  to  this  document  establishes  the 
importance  of  identifying  individuals 
important  to  African-American  Heritage  in  the 
Delta.  References  included  here  identify 
information  collected  for  the  workshop 
discussion  and  should  be  considered  only  an 
introduction  to  the  resources/books/literature 
available  for  understanding  African-American 
lives  in  the  Delta. 


RELIGION/EDUCATION 

This  grouping  speaks  to  the  vital  relationship 
between  religion  and  education  in  African- 
American  communities  in  the  Delta.  From 
their  role  as  first  educators  of  an  enslaved 
people  to  their  leadership  role  during  modern- 
day  civil  rights  struggles,  black  churches  and 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  integral  to  supporting,  leading,  and 
encouraging  the  Delta's  African- American 
communities. 

The  following  are  stories  related  to  the 
religion/education  topic  discussed  at  the 
workshops: 


Religion  and  education  are  grouped 
together  to  stress  the  important  symbiosis 
between  them. 


Role  of  Oral  History  in  African-American 
history 

Terminology  used  to  identify  race  and/or 
ethnic  origin  in  the  Delta:  African- 
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American,  Afro- American,  blacks,  negro, 
colored,  and  nigger 

•  Slavery,  the  Civil  War,  and  racism  in  the 
lives  of  African-Americans  from  the 
perspective  of  victimization  or 
empowerment 

•  Tell  the  story  of  repeated  projects  that  are 
about  and  for  African- Americans  but  fail 
to  have  valid  and  authentic  inclusion  of 
African- Americans 

•  Sacred  music,  blues,  and  spirituals 

•  State  universities'  treatment  of  athletes 
(football)  and  the  confederate  flag  at  Ole 

Miss 

•  Robert  Evans,  coach  at  Ole  Miss 

•  Strong  role  of  black  churches  within  the 
black  community  —  "cradle  role"  for 
babies  in  older  churches 

•  Architecture  of  black  churches,  who 
designed  and  built  them 

•  Churches  that  have  been  burned  (continues 
today)  and  have  been  rebuilt  reflect  the 
spirit  of  survival  and  dedication  in 
African-American  communities  —  Mt. 
Vernon  church  rebuilt  on  Canal  St.,  Yazoo 
City,  MS 

•  National  Baptist  Convention  —  1954; 
progressive  convention  held  in  Greenville, 
MS 

•  The  use  of  the  Bible  as  one  of  the  first 
books  many  black  people  learned  to  read 
(post  reconstruction) 

•  The  life  and  times  of  L.  G.  Jordan 

•  Churches,  schools,  teachers,  and 
desegregation 

•  Major  Holmes  Jr.  College 
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Oaks  Academy 

One-room  classrooms  established  in 
churches  (funding  needed  to  restore 
classroom  house  in  Yazoo  City 

African-American  newspapers 

1868  Mount  Helems  Church,  Jackson, 
Mississippi 

Magnolia  Cemetery  (Helena,  Arkansas) 
and  other  cemetery  sites 


BUSINESS/POLITICS 

Economic  power  is  thought  to  only  be 
achieved  through  political  empowerment.  This 
grouping  outlines  both  the  political  and 
economic  struggles  and  successes  of  African- 
American  communities  in  the  Delta. 

The  following  stories  were  discussed  at  the 
workshops  in  relation  to  Business  and  Politics 
in  the  Delta: 

•  Role  racism  plays  in  diverting  industry 
away  from  the  black  community 

•  1930-40'  black  business  district  with 
barber  shops,  restaurant,  dry  cleaners,  and 
13  black-  owned  banks  in  Yazoo  City 

•  The  Afro-American  Sons  and  Daughters 
Organization  (Yazoo  City) 

•  All  African-Americans  did  not  live  on 
plantations  during  the  slavery  period;  need 
to  explore  role  of  free  blacks  and  their 
occupations;  black  brick  makers 

•  The  tradition  of  black  soldiers  in  the  Civil 
War  —  Battle  of  Benton,  Mississippi 

•  Rebel  flags 

•  First  African-American  senator  from 
Louisiana 
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•  Civil  Rights  struggle  from  slavery  to 
present  day 

•  Colored/White  Only  signs  —  Drink  the 
Colored  Water  not  the  Cold  Water 

•  Black  Mayors'  Conference 

•  Black  sharecroppers  and  migration 
patterns 

•  Black  farmers'  loss  of  farmland  because  of 
racism 


ART/CULTURE 

•  This  grouping  highlights  the  immeasurable 
success,  recognition,  and  financial  equity 
achieved  by  African-Americans  in  these 
arenas. 

•  The  following  stories  were  discussed  at 
the  workshops  in  relation  to  art  and  culture 
in  the  Delta  African-American 
communities: 

•  Redo  the  blues  that  only  portray  the 
traditionally  recognized  artists  —  include 
others  as  well  as  young  blues  players  of 
today 

•  Jacob  Lawrence's  Migration  Series 
(Artist) 

•  Hale  Woodruff  (Artist) 

•  Dewitt  Jordan  (Artist) 

•  George  Hunt  (Artist) 

•  The  Oaks  African-American  Cultural 
Center  has  a  blues  room 

•  Spiritual/gospel  music  (The  Blind  Boys  of 
Mississippi  and  others) 

•  Heritage  festivals 


1996  Heritage  Festival,  Mound  Bayou, 
Mississippi 

Blues  and  Heritage  Festival,  Greenville, 
Mississippi 

Beale  Street  artistic  community,  Memphis, 
Tennessee 

Organized  crime  within  the  music  industry 

King  Biscuit  Blues  Festival,  Helena, 
Arkansas 

Folk  music 

Folkart  —  quilting 


ENVIRONMENT 

This  topic,  the  environment  and  its  effect  on 
the  lives  of  African-Americans  in  the  Delta, 
was  under-addressed  during  the  workshops. 
The  stories  of  black  landowners  and  farmers  as 
well  as  those  who  lived  on  or  near  or  made 
their  livelihoods  from  the  Mississippi  River 
system  need  to  be  identified  in  more  detail. 
Efforts  to  research  this  topic  will  help  visitors 
understand  all  aspects  of  African-American 
life  in  the  Delta. 

The  following  stories  were  discussed  briefly  in 
relation  to  the  environment  of  the  Delta  and  its 
impact  on  African-Americans'  lives  in  the 
Delta: 


The  Mississippi  River,  Yazoo  River, 
Arkansas  River,  St.  Francis  River,  White 
River 

Farming,  fishing 

Landownership  by  African-Americans  in 
the  Delta 
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NAMES  LIST 

The  following  list  reflects  the  names  of  those 
individuals  considered  important  to  African- 
American  heritage  in  Delta,  as  discussed  at  the 
workshops. 

Dr.  David  Mathews  (minister) 

Richard  Wright  (author,  attended  Smith 
Robertson  School,  Jackson,  Mississippi) 

L.T.  Miller  (physician) 

Medgar  Evers  (civil  rights  activist)  -  his 
work  and  home,  Jackson,  Mississippi 

Daisy  Bates  (civil  rights  activist) 

Ida  B.  Wells  (author,  civil  rights  activist) 

Charles  D.  Bannerman  (community 
activist,  Greenville,  Mississippi) 

Smith  Roberston  (politician) 

William  Johnson  (entrepreneur) 

Jack  Hunt  (cowboy  white  cousin  of  an 
African-American) 

Robert  Johnson  (blues  artist) 

Ruffus  Thomas  (musician) 

Floyd  Brown  (educator) 

E.C.  Morris  (minister) 

Scott  Bond  (entrepreneur) 

John  Howard  (artist) 


RECOMMENDATIONS  —  SITES/ 
RESOURCES 

•      Select  sites  from  all  traditional  land  grant 
African-American  educational  institutions 


Plantations  in  Mississippi,  including 
existing  stories  that  authenticate  treatment 
of  slaves  and  the  reality  of  slavery 

Use  historical  journals  as  resource 
material  to  identify  existing  stories 

The  Oaks  African-American  Cultural 
Center  (Yazoo  City,  Mississippi) 

Triangle  Cultural  Center  (Yazoo  City, 
Mississippi) 

Downtown  historic  district  rebuilt  in  1905 
(Yazoo  City,  Mississippi) 

One  room  schoolhouse  in  church  at  Yazoo 
City,  Mississippi  (needs  to  be  restored) 

Mound  Bayou  as  a  total  historic 
community  (Mound  Bayou,  Mississippi) 

Delta  Blues  Museum  (Clarksdale, 
Mississippi) 

William  Johnson  House  (Natchez, 
Mississippi) 

Utica,  Mississippi 

Jacqueline  House  Museum  (Vicksburg, 
Mississippi) 

Pinney  Woods,  Farish  Street  Historic 
District,  Tougaloo  College,  Mansion 
House,  Old  State  Capital  (Jackson, 
Mississippi) 

Jackson  State  University,  Ayer  Hall 
(women's  dorm,  site  of  1970  civil  rights 
shooting) 

Battlegrounds,  old  slave  house  used  for 
breeding  slaves  (Cairo,  Illinois) 

Hatison  Festival  (represents  a  Juneteenth 
festival),  Illinois 

The  trail  of  the  Underground  Railroad 
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•  African-American  Museum  (Chattanooga, 
Tennessee) 

•  Elmwood  Cemetery  established  in  1852 
(Memphis,  Tennessee) 

•  National  Civil  Rights  Museum  (Memphis, 
Tennessee) 

•  Beale  Street  Historic  District 

•  W.  C.  Handy  Home,  Handy  Park 
(Memphis,  Tennessee) 

•  Church  Park,  Burkle  Estate,  Mason 
Temple,  Gay  Hawk  Restaurant  and  Bar 
(Memphis,  Tennessee) 

•  Tri-State  Defender  newspaper,  Stax 
Records,  Historic  Markers  (Memphis, 
Tennessee) 

•  Lemoyne-Owen  College,  Historic 
Memphis  Black  High  Schools  —  Melrose, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Manassas, 
Washington  Carver,  Northside  and 
Frederick  Douglas  (Memphis,  Tennessee) 

•  Alex  Haley  House  and  Museum  (Henning, 
Tennessee) 

•  Gravesite  of  Blues  legend  "Sleepy  John" 
Estes  (Brownsville,  Tennessee) 

•  Lane  College  (Jackson,  Tennessee) 

•  Fargo  Agricultural  School  Museum 
(Brinkley,  Arkansas) 

•  Centennial  Missionary  Baptist  Church, 
New  Light  Baptist  Church  (Helena, 
Arkansas) 

•  Madison,  Arkansas 

•  Isaac  Hathaway  Art  Center  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  Pine  Bluff  (the  old 
A&M  Teacher's  College)  (Pine  Bluff, 
Arkansas) 


Boys,  Girls,  Adult  Community 
Development  Center  (BGACDC  in 
Marvel,  Arkansas) 

Shotgun  houses  (Clarendon,  Arkansas) 


RECOMMENDATIONS  —  ACTIONS 

•  Over  a  10-year  period  conduct  five  LMDR 
African-American  Historic  Preservation 
Conferences,  each  one  at  a  different  site 
and  focusing  on  different  topics.  Utilize 
active  partnerships  that  focus  on  issues  of 
networking,  empowerment,  management, 
research,  education  outreach,  and 
preservation  training. 

•  Form  an  advisory  council  to  manage 
design  studies  and  ensure  equity  in 
contracting  services  involved  in  the 
implementation  of  projects. 

•  Revisit  all  existing  historical 
documentation/  interpretations  of  African- 
American  history 

•  Structure  the  utilization  of  existing  books 
written  by  African-American  as  the  initial 
resource  reference  materials  to  collect 
stories  within  LMDR 

•  Develop  greater  involvement  and 
partnerships  with  black  scholars/academic 
communities 

•  Explore  the  possibility  of  merging 
museums  and  libraries  to  study  past 
documents  and  history  of  African- 
Americans 

•  Develop  opportunities  for  African- 
American  organizations  to  conduct 
symposiums  for  ongoing  development  to 
uncover  African-American  contributions 
within  American  history 
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Establish  community  funding  resource  •      Issue  a  "Call  for  Papers"  for  the  1999 

centers  to  address  preservation  training  LMDR  Conference  on  African  American 

and  resource  development  preservation  issues 

Fund  research  projects  to  develop  •      Create  a  network  of  people  interested  in 

additional  untold  or  under-told  stories  of  African-American  heritage 

African-American  individuals. 

•     Develop  oral  history  programs  for  all 
sites 
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A  vital  component  of  the  Lower  Mississip- 
pi Delta  Heritage  Study  has  been  identify- 
ing some  of  the  elements  needed  for 
implementation  of  section  1 104  of  the 
Delta  Initiatives  —  the  establishment  of  a 
Delta  Region  Native  American  Heritage 
Corridor  and  Heritage  and  Cultural  Center. 
The  intent  of  the  legislation  was  to  develop 
creative  strategies  to  preserve  heritage 
resources,  provide  for  visitor  enjoyment  of 
the  region,  and  to  stimulate  the  regional 
economy  through  heritage  tourism.  Al- 
though it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
heritage  study  to  make  specific  recom- 
mendations for  location  of  a  center,  cor- 
ridor boundaries,  or  necessary  funding,  the 
study  does  present  possible  resource  com- 
binations for  preserving  and  presenting  to 
visitors  the  important  American  Indian 
heritages  of  the  Delta  (see  Concept  5, 
Volume  I). 

Early  in  the  study  process  the  National 
Park  Service  initiated  consultation 
meetings  with  federally  recognized  tribes 
that  might  have  an  interest  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Delta  Region  initiatives  legis- 
lation and  heritage  study.  At  meetings  in 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma, 
tribal  representatives  were  invited  to 
provide  input  on  the  important  stories  and 
resources  of  the  Delta  related  to  American 
Indians.  In  addition  to  the  formal  meetings 
with  tribal  representatives,  tribal  members 
from  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  tribes  partici- 
pated in  a  symposium  on  the  "Stories  of 
the  Delta"  in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Five  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes,  i.e., 
a  government-to-government  relationship 
that  formally  exists  between  the  tribes  and 
the  United  States,  are  located  within  the 


study  area  boundaries  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Delta  Region  —  four  in 
Louisiana  and  one  in  Mississippi. 
Following  are  brief  profiles  of  each  of  the 
tribes. 


LOUISIANA 

Chitamacha  Tribe 

Encompassing  268  acres,  the  Chitamacha 
Reservation  is  located  near  the  town  of 
Charenton,  in  the  Stain  Mary  Parish  of 
south-central  Louisiana.  Archeological 
evidence  suggests  that  Indian  inhabitation 
of  the  area  dates  back  at  least  6,000  years. 
The  tribe  has  occupied  its  present  location 
since  1764,  though  early  18th  century 
French  expeditions  nearly  exterminated  the 
Chitamacha.  Historically  the  Chitamacha 
subsisted  on  fishing,  hunting,  and  agricul- 
ture and  their  artisans  were  adept  at  basket 
weaving  and  metalwork. 

Today,  the  majority  of  the  Chitamacha 
labor  force  is  employed  in  the  region's 
petroleum  industry.  The  Chitamacha  were 
accorded  federal  recognition  in  1917,  and 
in  1971  the  tribe  adopted  a  constitution  and 
bylaws.  The  tribe  is  governed  by  a  council 
of  five,  all  elected  to  two-year  terms.  The 
tribal  Office  of  Education  operates  an 
elementary  school  on  the  reservation,  the 
only  Indian  school  in  the  state  (Tiller  1996 
and  Kniffen  1987). 


Coushatta  Tribe 

Euro- American  encroachment  upon  their 
lands  compelled  the  Coushatta,  who  were 
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associated  with  the  Creek  Confederation  of 
the  Southeast,  to  migrate  westward  to 
present-day  Louisiana  and  Texas  during 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  By  the  mid- 
19th  century,  the  Coushatta  were  pre- 
dominantly settled  along  the  banks  of  the 
Calcasieu  River  and  Bayou  Blue  in  western 
Louisiana,  where  they  hunted,  fished,  and 
practiced  a  maize-based  agriculture.  In- 
creasing settlement  of  the  area  shrunk 
Coushatta  lands,  but  many  continued  to 
farm  while  others  sought  employment  in 
the  burgeoning  timber  industry. 

The  Coushatta  Tribe  of  Allen  Parish, 
Louisiana,  obtained  federal  recognition  in 
1973  and  maintain  a  tribal  health  center 
and  recreational  complexes,  an  adminis- 
trative center,  a  tribal  hall,  and  a  heavy 
equipment  maintenance  plant  on  200  acres 
of  reservation  land.  Members  of  the  tribe 
are  primarily  employed  in  tribal  service 
programs,  the  timber  and  petroleum 
industries,  or  at  nearby  farms,  and  the 
Coushatta  operate  adult  education  classes, 
summer  work  programs,  and  reading 
assistance  programs  for  elementary  school 
children.  Elected  representatives  serve  on 
the  tribal  council. 


Jena  Band  of  Choctaws 

The  Jena  Band  of  Choctaws  in  LaSalle 
Parish,  Louisiana,  are  the  descendants  of  a 
small  number  of  Choctaw  who  migrated 
from  Mississippi  during  the  19th  century. 
Many  Jena  Choctaw  labored  as  sharecrop- 
pers during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  In 
the  1980s  an  heir  to  farmland  upon  which 
many  Jena  had  labored  returned  to  the  tribe 
approximately  5  acres  of  land  on  which  the 
Indians  maintained  an  all  Choctaw  burial 
area,  White  Rock  Cemetery.  Today,  the 
Jena  Band  operates  a  tribal  center  and 


recreation  facility,  and  tribal  members  are 
predominantly  employed  in  industry  or  as 
farmers  and  loggers  (Brown  1989  and 
1990,  Tiller  1996,  and  Kniffen  1987). 


Tunica-Biloxi  Tribe 

Approximately  25  miles  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  in  the  Avoyelles  Parish  of 
east-central  Louisiana,  is  the  Tunica-Biloxi 
Reservation.  The  reservation,  which 
encompasses  154  acres,  is  adjacent  to 
Marksville,  the  nearest  city.  Originally  two 
separate  tribes,  the  Tunica  and  Biloxi 
united  politically  in  the  1920s  and  although 
they  speak  different  languages,  both  are 
descendants  of  the  region's  Mississippian 
mound  builders. 

The  Tunica-Biloxi  were  granted  federal 
recognition  in  1981,  and  the  tribe  is  gov- 
erned by  a  seven-member  elected  tribal 
council.  The  tribe  today  raises  several 
dozen  head  of  cattle  and  a  large  segment  of 
the  Tunica-Biloxi  labor  force  is  employed 
in  the  gaming  industry.  The  Tunica- 
Biloxi's  Grand  Casino  Avoyelles  is  both 
the  largest  land  based  casino  in  Louisiana 
and  the  largest  private  employer  in  Avo- 
yelles Parish.  The  tribe  has  been  negoti- 
ating a  100-year  lease  with  the  state  of 
Louisiana  to  manage  the  Marksville 
Prehistoric  Mounds  Park  and  museum,  a 
state  commemorative  area. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indian 

The  reservation  lands  of  the  Mississippi 
Band  of  Choctaw  Indians,  the  descendants 
of  the  few  Choctaws  who  remained  behind 
after  the  tribe's  relocation  from  their 
ancestral  homelands  to  the  Indian  Territory 
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of  present-day  Oklahoma  in  the  1830s, 
encompass  seven  communities  (Bogue 
Chitto,  Bogue  Homa,  Conehatta,  Pearly 
River,  Redwater,  and  Standing  Pine),  in 
eastern-central  Mississippi  and  total  20,683 
acres.  Historically  the  Choctaw  lived 
throughout  present-day  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  and  subsisted  on  hunting  and 
agriculture.  Following  the  Civil  War,  many 
Choctaw  worked  as  sharecroppers  on  non- 
Indian  lands.  During  the  1950s,  the  mech- 
anization of  farming  rendered  sharecrop- 
ping  obsolete  and  the  Choctaw  unemploy- 
ment rate  soared,  until  the  tribe  began 
developing  an  industrial  park  on  reserva- 
tion land  in  the  1970s.  Today,  the  majority 
of  the  Choctaw  labor  force  is  employed  in 
manufacturing  and  construction  and  the 
operation  of  the  tribe's  Silver  Star  Resort 
and  Casino. 

The  establishment  of  the  Choctaw  Agency 
on  Indian  Affairs  in  Philadelphia,  Missis- 
sippi in  1918  represented  the  first  federal 
recognition  of  the  Choctaw  living  in  Mis- 
sissippi. In  1944  the  reservation  was  creat- 
ed and  the  Choctaw  Tribal  Constitution 
was  adopted  in  1945.  The  reservation  is 
governed  by  a  16  member  tribal  council 
elected  from  the  seven  reservation  com- 
munities. The  chief  is  elected  at  large  from 
the  entire  reservation. 


MEETINGS  WITH  TRIBAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Philadelphia,  Mississippi 

Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians. 

The  study  team  met  with  the  tribal 
archeologist  at  Philadelphia,  Mississippi  to 
discuss  the  heritage  study,  the  Delta 
Initiatives  legislation,  and  the  Choctaw 
heritage  in  the  Delta. 


The  tribal  archeologist  expressed  interest 
in  the  project,  offered  information  about 
the  tribe  today  and  requested  to  be  kept 
informed  of  the  study's  progress. 


Marksville,  Louisiana 

The  Tunica-Biloxi  Indians  of  Louisiana 
hosted  a  meeting  of  the  federally  recog- 
nized Louisiana  tribes  at  Marksville, 
Louisiana  in  August,  1996.  Attendees 
included  Indian  representatives  from  the 
Tunica-Biloxi,  the  Chitamacha  Tribe,  and 
Jena  Band  of  Choctaw;  Jean  Lafitte 
National  Historical  Park  and  Preserve;  and 
the  National  Park  Service,  Denver  Service 
Center.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
initiate  consultation  with  tribes  in  Louisi- 
ana that  might  have  an  interest  in  the  Low- 
er Mississippi  Delta  Region  Initiatives 
legislation  and  Heritage  Study. 

Tribal  participants  indicated  their  concern 
that  the  National  Park  Service  consult  only 
with  federally  recognized  tribes  during  the 
study  process  and  that  the  "true"  stories  of 
the  Louisiana  Indian  tribes.  They  also  indi- 
cated the  need  to  be  honest  in  telling  any 
stories  or  presenting  any  materials  related 
to  Natives  American  history  in  the  region. 
There  was  a  brief  discussion  of  what  some 
of  the  important  stories  might  be  related  to 
visitors. 


Quapaw,  Oklahoma 

In  March  1997  the  Quapaw  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  graciously  hosted  an  informa- 
tional meeting  on  the  heritage  study  at  their 
Tribal  Community  Complex  in  Quapaw, 
Oklahoma.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  gain  tribal  input  on  the  important 
stories  and  resources  of  the  Delta  related  to 
Native  Americans.  Tribal  input  was  also 
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requested  to  aid  the  National  Park  Service 
in  better  defining  Indian  issues  and 
interests  within  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Delta  Region. 

Below  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  Oklahoma 
meeting. 

There  was  a  consensus  among  Native 
American  participants  that  the  Delta  stories 
need  to  be  told.  All  groups,  especially  the 
Chickasaw  in  Mississippi,  are  involved  in 
commemorating  their  heritage  in  the  Delta. 
There  are  annual  walks  and  ceremonies. 
Some  activities  already  exist  but  need  to  be 
expanded.  The  question  was  asked  about 
how  these  activities  tie  into  the  LMDR 
project.  It  was  explained  that  they  are  a 
starting  point  for  identifying  activities, 
future  projects,  and  interested  parties. 

The  participation/interaction  between/ 
among  tribes  in  Oklahoma  and  Mississippi 
is  irregular  and  occurs  primarily  with 
mayoral  activities,  historical  societies, 
colleges,  etc.  This  interaction  needs  to  be 
expanded  but  it  will  take  a  lot  of  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  tribal  representatives. 

The  Quapaw  have  current  and  ongoing 
interest  in  developing  economic  ventures 
in  Arkansas.  These  interests  may  tie  in 
nicely  with  the  LMDR  project  because  the 
tribe  is  in  continual  search  of  monetary 
support  through  grants,  etc. 

The  concept  was  raised  that  the  Delta  is  the 
"Motherland  or  Homeland''  of  the  tribes 
and  nations  in  Oklahoma.  During  the 
removal  period  the  tribes  brought  with 
them  their  culture,  dance,  food,  farming 
techniques,  long  houses,  and  much  more. 
The  Trail  of  Tears  is  directly  associated 
with  the  land  in  the  Delta  Region.  While 
the  Trail  of  Tears  legislation  only  identifies 
the  Cherokee,  numerous  groups  traversed 


these  removal  routes  across  portions  of  the 
Delta.  All  of  their  stories  should  be  told, 
and  the  Trail  of  Tears  legislation  should  be 
amended  to  included/identify  all  groups. 
How  can  tribes  be  involved?  They  can 
participate  in  the  Advisory  Council  and 
with  state  chapters.  The  Arkansas  chapter 
was  organized  in  April  1996. 

One  Quapaw  Tribal  member  stated,  "There 
is  a  great  need  to  improve  and  re-do  history 
of  Native  Americans  in  interpretation, 
education,  etc."  This  same  member  then 
asked,  "How  will  the  information  gathered 
in  the  study  be  used?  Does  it  mean 
funding?  If  so,  immediately  or  later?  What 
research  materials  will  be  developed?" 

One  Loyale  Shawnee  stated,  "The  Shawnee 
ties  to  the  Delta  include  warring,  trade,  and 
collection  activities." 

One  Quapaw  member  stated,  "The  Quapaw 
were  one  of  the  first  tribes  in  Arkansas. 
Trade  was  very  important,  as  well  as 
collection  activities,  hunting,  fishing, 
village  sites,  etc."  The  same  person  also 
stated,  "Oral  history  supersedes  the  written 
documentation.  Thus,  it  should  be  consid- 
ered. Oral  history  projects  should  be  con- 
ducted for  an  accurate  picture  of  tribal  ties 
to  the  Delta  Region."  The  same  person  also 
stated  that  there  are  many  current  attempts 
to  document  language  and  history  by  all 
Oklahoma  tribes.  The  same  person  con- 
tinued, "The  Quapaw  are  called  the  down- 
stream people  and  occupied  the  Menard 
Hodges  Mound  site  in  southeastern  Arkan- 
sas." The  sites  is  historic  to  the  Quapaw 
and  that  while  there  is  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion about  the  site  and  what  the  Quapaw 
did  there,  this  doesn't  mean  information 
could  not  be  collected  from  oral  history 
research  activities. 
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A  National  Park  Service  representative 
provided  some  information  about  prehis- 
toric occupation  of  the  Delta.  Native 
Americans  in  1500  B.C.  introduced  new 
things  from  the  south  like  pottery,  sedent- 
ism,  and  certain  kinds  of  plants  like  corn. 
By  700  A.D.,  the  eastern  U.S.  was  filled 
with  Hopewellian  Culture,  a  sophisticated 
culture  that  spread  west  to  Kansas,  Oklaho- 
ma, Nebraska,  and  back  east  again.  By  900 
A.D.  the  emergence  of  the  Mississippian 
Culture  was  present.  Kahokia  is  the  largest 
such  site,  in  existence  until  approximately 
1300  A.D.  Thus,  the  Delta  Region  has 
archeological  sites  and  contemporary  sites 
that  all  need  further  interpreted  and  pulled 
into  the  LMDR  study. 

A  statement  was  made  that  the  LMDR 
study  needs  to  ensure  that  the  Native 
Americans'  stories  that  are  told  and 
interpreted  do  not  take  them  back  to  the 
"museum  Indians."  Native  American 
culture  and  lifeways  are  ongoing  and 
traditions  and  cultures  have  been 
maintained. 

A  statement  was  made  that  the  Removal 
period  affected  two  generations  of  Native 
Americans.  During  this  period  tribal  and 
nation  members  were  forced  to  lose  their 
identity,  or  at  least  bury  it.  After  removal, 
Indians  were  shunned  and  shamed.  Many 
Indians  remained  in  the  states  of  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi.  Whatever  information  is 
collected  during  this  study  should  be 
shared  with  these  folks,  even  though  they 
are  not  officially  tribal  members. 

The  study  would  accurately  interpret  that 
Indian  policy  was  done  to  Native  Ameri- 
cans without  Indian  involvement. 


there  were  many  who  participated  and  lost 
their  lives  in  doing  so.  Rather,  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  was  called  savage  or  warrior, 
and  badly  portrayed,  even  in  our  world 
wars,  let  alone  the  American  Revolution  or 
Civil  War. 

Much  Native  American  history  has  been 
lost  and  needs  to  be  rekindled.  The  LMDR 
study  provides  for  this  rekindling.  The 
history  of  these  people  involves  archeo- 
logical materials,  basketry,  weaving,  bead- 
work,  pottery,  oral  tradition,  the  arts  (dance 
and  song),  ceremony,  religion,  plant  collec- 
tion activities,  and  so  much  more.  All  of 
this  needs  to  be  folded  into  the  LMDR 
study. 

Things  from  the  past  need  to  be  brought 
into  the  present  and  it  is  the  symbolism 
that  is  most  significant.  Bring  items  in  to 
contemporary  ceremonies,  arts,  crafts,  etc. 

All  the  themes  identified  in  this  meeting  in 
Quapaw  are  interconnected  and  interrelated 
and  should  be  brought  together.  These  Na- 
tive American  themes  interrelate  and  inter- 
connect with  other  ethnic  groups,  activi- 
ties, themes,  and  stories  that  exist  in  the 
Delta  Region.  This  is  what  needs  to  be 
told/recommended  in  this  study.  No  one 
group  existed  without  interaction  with  all 
the  others.  Settlement,  expansion,  removal, 
waterways,  overland  trails,  plantation, 
slavery,  subjugation,  exploitation,  culture, 
war,  etc.,  are  all  related  to  each  other  in 
some  way.  This  is  what  is  important  and 
needs  to  be  told. 

Finally,  Native  American  history,  use,  and 
occupation  of  the  Delta  should  be  given/ 
interpreted  by  Native  American,  not  others. 


Not  much  has  been  said  about  Indians  in 
international  or  national  wars,  even  though 
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ID 

PARK  NAME 

LOCATION 

RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

1 

Beaver  Lake  State  Park 

Rogers,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking 

2 

Bull  Shoals  State  Park 

Bull  Shoals,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking 

3 

Devil's  Den  State  Park 

West  Fork,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging,  biking 

4 

Lake  Fort  Smith  State  Park 

Mountainburg,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

5 

Mammoth  Spring  State  Park 

Mammoth  Spring,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking 

6 

Withrow  Springs  State  Park 

Huntsville,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging,  baseball/softball 

7 

Lake  Poinsett  State  Park 

Harrisburg,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  picnicking, 
jogging,  biking 

8 

Louisiana  Purchase  State  Park 

Near  Brinkley,  Arkansas 

Walking 

9 

Old  Davidsonville  State  Park 

Pocahontas,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  picnicking, 
jogging,  biking 

11 

Village  Creek  State  Park 

Wynne,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  picnicking, 
jogging,  biking 

12 

Crowley's  Ridge  State  Park 

Walcott,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  swimming, 
picnicking,  jogging,  biking 

13 

Jacksonport  State  Park 

Jacksonport,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  swimming, 
picnicking,  jogging,  biking 

14 

Lake  Charles  State  Park 

Powhatan,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  swimming, 
picnicking,  jogging,  biking 

15 

Lake  Chicot  State  Park 

Lake  Village,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  swimming, 
picnicking,  jogging,  biking 

16 

Lake  Frierson  State  Park 

Jonesboro,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  picnicking, 
jogging,  biking 

17 

Pinnacle  Mountain  State  Park 

Roland,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking,  jogging 

18 

Queen  Wilhellmina  State  Park 

Mena,  Arkansas 

Walking,  picnicking 

19 

Lake  Dardanelle  State  Park 

Russellville,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking 

20 

Mount  Nebo  State  Park 

Dardanelle,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging,  baseball/softball,  biking 

21 

Petit  Jean  State  Park 

Morrilton,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming  picnicking, 
jogging 

22 

Woolly  Hollow  State  Park 

Greenbrier,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

23 

South  Arkansas  Arboretum  State 
Park 

El  Dorado,  Arkansas 

Walking 

24 

Cossatot  River  State  Park  Natural 
Area 

Wickes,  Arkansas 

Walking,  driving,  picnicking 

25 

Daisy  State  Park 

Kirby,  Arkansas 

Walking,  driving,  picnicking 
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ID 

PARK  NAME 

LOCATION 

RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

26 

Degray  Lake  Resort  State  Park 

Bismark,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  swimming 

27 

Lake  Catherine  State  Park 

Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  swimming, 
picnicking,  jogging,  biking 

28 

lake  Ouachita  State  Park 

Muntain  Pine,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 

jogging 

31 

Logoly  State  Park 

Columbia  County,  Arkansas 

Walking 

32 

Cane  Creek  State  Park 

Star  City,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking,  jogging 

33 

Crater  of  Diamonds  State  Park 

Murfreesboro,  Arkansas 

Walking 

34 

Millwood  State  Park 

Ashdown,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing 

35 

Moro  Bay  State  Park 

Jersey,  Arkansas 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking,  jogging 

36 

Red  River  Campaign  State  Park 

Near  Poison  Spring  and  Marks' 
Mill,  Arkansas 

Walking,  picnicking 

37 

Cypremort  Point  State  Park 

Franklin,  Louisiana 

Fishing,  swimming,  picnicking 

38 

Fairview  Riverside  State  Park 

Madisonville,  Louisiana 

Fishing,  picnicking 

39 

Fontainbleau  State  Park 

Mandeville,  Louisiana 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

40 

Fort  Jessup  State  Commemorative 
Area 

Many,  Louisiana 

Picnicking 

41 

Bayou  Segnette  State  Park 

Westwego,  Louisiana 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking 

42 

Centenary  State  Commemorative 
Area 

St.  Francisville,  Louisiana 

Walking,  picnicking 

43 

Chemin-A-Haut  State  Park 

Bastrop,  Louisiana 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

44 

Chicot  State  Park 

Ville  Platte,  Louisiana 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

45 

Audobon  State  Commemorative 
Area 

St.  Francisville,  Louisiana 

Walking,  picnicking,  jogging 

46 

Honey  Island  Nature  Trail 

Pearl  River  Wildlife  , 
LouisianaManagement  Area 

Walking 

47 

Louisiana  Nature  Center  Trail 

Eastern  New  Orleans.  Louisiana 

Walking 

48 

Winn  Dogwood  Nature  Trail 

Winn  Ranger  District,  Louisiana 
Forest  Area 

Walking 

49 

Rock  Canyon/  Rock  Canyon  Trail 

Catahoula  Parish,  Louisiana 

Walking 

50 

Louisiana  State  Arboretum  Trails 

Adjacent  to  Chicot  State  Park, 
Louisiana 

Walking,  jogging 

51 

Jacobs  Nature  Center  Trails 

North  of  Shreveport  near  Blanchard 

Walking,  jogging 

52 

Lake  Fausse  Pointe  State  Park 

St.  Martinville,  Louisiana 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking,  jogging 

53 

Longfellow-Evangeline  State 
Commemorative  Area 

St.  Martinville,  Louisiana 

Picnicking 

54 

Los  Adaes  State  Commemorative 
Area 

Marthaville,  Louisiana 

Walking 
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ID 

PARK  NAME 

LOCATION 

RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

55 

Mansfield  State  Commemorative 

Area 

Mansfield,  Louisiana 

Wlaking,  picnicking 

56 

Marksville  State  Commemorative 
Area 

Marksville,  Louisiana 

Picnicking 

57 

North  Toledo  Bend  State  Park 

Zwolle,  Louisiana 

Fishing,  swimming,  picnicking 

58 

Port  Hudson  State 
Commemorative  Area 

Zachary,  Louisiana 

Walking,  picnicking,  jogging 

59 

Poverty  Point  State 
Commemorative  Area 

Epps,  Louisiana 

Walking,  picnicking,  jogging 

60 

Rebel  State  Commemorative  Area 

Marthaville,  Louisiana 

Picnicking 

61 

St.  Bernard  State  Park 

Violet,  Louisiana 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

62 

Sam  Houston  Jones  State  Park 

Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking,  jogging 

63 

Grand  Isle  State  Park 

Grand  Isle,  Louisiana 

Fishing,  swimming,  picnicking 

64 

Lake  Bistineau  State  Park 

Doyline,  Louisiana 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking 

65 

Lake  Bruin  State  Park 

St.  Joseph,  Louisiana 

Fishing,  swimming,  picnicking 

66 

Lake  Claiborne  State  Park 

Homer,  Louisiana 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking 

67 

Lake  D'Arbonne  State  Park 

Farmerville,  Louisiana 

Fishing,  swimming,  picnicking 

68 

Mermet  Lake  Conservation  Area 

Between  Metropolis  &  Vienna  on 
Rte.  45,  Illinois 

Walking 

69 

Saline  County  Conservation  Area 

Southeast  of  Harrisburg,  Illinois 

Walking 

70 

Union  County  Conservation  Area 

Union  County,  Illinois 

Walking 

71 

Ohio  River  Recreation  Area 

East  of  Golconda,  Illinois 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking 

72 

Pounds  Hollow  Recreation  Library 

Southeast  Harrisburg,  Illinois 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging,  biking 

73 

Kincaid  Lake  Recreation  Area 

Murphysboro,  Illinois 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  swimming, 
picnicking,  jogging,  biking 

74 

Fort  Defiance  State  Park 

Cairo,  Illinois 

Walking,  picnicking 

75 

Horseshoe  Lake  Conservation 

Area 

Cairo,  Illinois 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking,  jogging 

76 

Lake  Murphysboro  State  Park 

Murnhysboro,  Illinois 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking 

77 

Giant  City  State  Park 

Makanda,  Illinois 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  swimming, 
picnicking,  jogging,  biking 

78 

Trail  of  Tears  State  Forest 

Jonesboro,  Illinois 

Walking,  picnicking,  jogging 

79 

Feme  Clyffe  State  Park 

Goreville,  Illinois 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  picnicking, 
jogging 

80 

Dixon  Springs  State  Park 

Golconda,  Illinois 

Walking,  driving,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

81 

Fort  Massac  State  Park 

Metropolis,  Illinois 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  picnicking, 
jogging 
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82 

Cave-In-Rock  State  Park 

Cave-In-Rock,  Illinois 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  picnicking, 
jogging,  biking 

83 

Lake  Glendale  Recreation  Area 

Dixon  Springs,  Illinois 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking,  jogging 

84 

Sloughs  Public  Wildlife  Area 

Near  Geneva,  Kentucky 

Walking,  picnicking 

85 

Tradewater  Public  Wildlife  Area 

Near  Dawson,  Kentucky 

Walking,  picnicking 

86 

Higginson-Henry  Public  Wildlife 
Area 

Near  Morganfield,  Kentucky 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking,  jogging 

87 

Jones-Keeney  Public  Wildlife  Area 

Between  Princeton  and  Dawson 
Springs,  Kentucky 

Walking,  picnicking 

88 

John  James  Audubon  State  Park 

Henderson,  Kentucky 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  swimming, 
picnicking,  jogging,  biking 

89 

Lake  Malone  State  Park 

Dunmore,  Kentucky 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  picnicking, 
jogging,  biking 

90 

Kentucky  Dam  Village  State 
Resort  Park 

Gilbertsville,  Kentucky 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  swimming, 
picnicking,  jogging,  biking 

91 

Columbus-Belmont  Battlefield 
State  Park 

Columbus,  Kentucky 

Walking,  picnicking,  jogging 

92 

Kenlake  State  Resort  Park 

Hardin,  Kentucky 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  swimming, 
picnicking,  jogging,  biking 

93 

Pennyrile  Forest  State  Resort  Park 

Dawson  Springs,  Kentucky 

Walking,  fishing,  driving,  swimming, 
picnicking,  jogging,  biking 

94 

Mineral  Mound  State  Park 

Lake  Barkley,  Kentucky 

Walking,  picnicking,  jogging 

95 

Jefferson  Davis  Monument  State 
Historic  Site 

Fairview,  Kentucky 

Walking,  picnicking,  jogging 

96 

White  City  Public  Wildlife  Area 

Mortons  Gap,  Kentucky 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking,  jogging, 
biking 

97 

Kaler  Bottoms  Public  Wildlife 
Area 

Near  Mayfield,  Kentucky 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking 

98 

West  Kentucky  Public  Wildlife 
Area 

Near  Paducah,  Kentucky 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking 

99 

Peal  Public  Wildlife  Area 

Near  Barlow,  Kentucky 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking 

100 

Swan  Lake  Public  Wildlife  Area 

Near  Wickliffe,  Kentucky 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking 

101 

Gulf  Marine  State  Park 

Harrison  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking 

102 

Buccaneer  State  Park 

Hancock  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

103 

Casey  Jones  State  Park 

Yazoo  County,  Mississippi 

Walking 

104 

Clarko  State  Park 

Clarke  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

105 

George  Payne  Cossar  State  Park 

Yalobusha  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
logging 

106 

Golden  Memorial  State  Park 

Leake  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimmine,  picknicking 

107 

Great  River  Road  State  Park 

Bolivar  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking,  jogging 
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108 

Paul  B.  Johnson  State  Park 

Forrest  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

109 

Percy  Quinn  State  Park 

Pike  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

110 

Roosevelt  State  Park 

Scott  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

111 

Sam  Dale  State  Park 

Lauderdale  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  picnicking 

112 

LeFleur's  Bluff  State  Park 

Rankin  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

113 

Legion  State  Park 

Winston  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking,  jogging 

114 

Leroy  Percy  State  Park 

Washington  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

115 

Nanih  Waiya  Historical  State  Park 

Winston  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  picnicking 

116 

Natchez  State  Park 

Adams  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  picnicking,  jogging 

117 

Holmes  County  State  Park 

Holmes  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

118 

Hugh  White  State  Park 

Grenada  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

119 

J.  P.  Coleman  State  Park 

Tishomingo  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking 

120 

John  W.  Kyle  State  Park 

Panola  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking 

121 

Lake  Lowndes  State  Park 

Lowndes  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking 

122 

Tishomingo  State  Parks 

Tishomingo,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking 

123 

Tombigbee  State  Park 

Lee  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

124 

Trace  State  Park 

Pontotoc  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

125 

Wall  Doxey  State  Park 

Marshall  County,  Mississippi 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

126 

Sam  A.  Baker  State  Park 

Van  Buren,  Missouri 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking,  jogging 

127 

Big  Oak  Tree  State  Park 

East  Prairie,  Missouri 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking 

128 

Bollinger  Mill  State  Historic  Site 

Burfordville,  Missouri 

Picnicking 

129 

Dillard  Mill  State  Historic  Site 

Davisville,  Missouri 

Walking,  picnicking,  jogging 

130 

Elephant  Rocks  State  Park 

Bclleview,  Missouri 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking 

131 

Fort  Davidson  State  Historic  Site 

Pilot  Knob,  Missouri 

Walking,  picnicking 

132 

Grand  Gulf  State  Park 

Thayer,  Missouri 

Walking,  picnicking 

133 

Johnson's  Shut-Ins  State  Park 

Middlbrook,  Missouri 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

134 

Lake  Wappapello  State  Park 

Williamsville,  Missouri 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging,  biking 

135 

Montauk  State  Park 

Salem,  Missouri 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking,  jogging 
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136 

Onondaga  State  Park 

Leasburg,  Missouri 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

137 

Taum  Sauk  Mountain  State  Park 

Ironton,  Missouri 

Walking,  picnicking,  jogging 

138 

Trail  of  Tears  State  Park 

Jackson,  Missouri 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking,  jogging 

139 

Hawn  State  Park 

Ste.  Genevieve,  Missouri 

Walking,  picnicking,  jogging 

140 

St.  Francois  State  Park 

Bonne  Terre,  Missouri 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking,  jogging 

141 

St.  Joe  State  Park 

Elvins,  Missouri 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging,  biking 

142 

Washington  State  Park 

DeSoto,  Missouri 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging, 

143 

Bilg  Hill  Pond  State  Natural  Area 

Ramer,  Tennessee 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking,  jogging 

144 

Chickasaw  State  Park 

Silerton,  Tennessee 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging,  biking 

145 

Fort  Pillow  State  Historic  Area 

Lauderdale  County,  Tennessee 

Walking,  fishing,  picnicking,  jogging 

146 

Meeman-Shelby  Forest  State  Park 

Millington,  Tennessee 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging,  biking 

147 

Natchez  Trace  State  Park 

Wildersville,  Tennessee 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

148 

Paris  Landing  State  Park 

Buchanan,  Tennessee 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

149 

Pickwick  Landing  State  Park 

Pickwick  Landing,  Tennessee 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging 

150 

Reel  foot  Lake  State  Park 

Tiptonville,  Tennessee 

Walking,  fishing,  swimming,  picnicking, 
jogging,  biking 

151 

T.O.  Fuller  State  Park 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

Walking,  swimming,  picnicking,  jogging, 
baseball/softball 
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in  1838,  was  first  military 
arsenal  established  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  Also  was 
site  of  civil  war  conflict. 
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Arkansas  legislature  first 
convened  here  in  1911. 
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One-of-a-kind  attraction 

The  1957  incident  at  this 
school  became  a  milestone 
in  the  fight  for  desegre- 
gation. 
None 

None 

Beautiful  site,  very 
accessible 

This  building  was  the  site 
of  Clinton's  victory  parties 
in  1992  and  1996. 
None 
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store  and  hired  out  as  a 
cook  to  local  groups,  also 
worked  as  a  butcher. 
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a  yr.  to  grow  feed.  Store 
now  in  second  generation 
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IX. 

Civil  War  battlefield,  part 
of  the  Red  River  cam- 
paign; battle  occurred  on 
April  29-30,  1864. 

Established  in  1815, 
Davidsonville  had  first 
post  office,  courthouse, 
and  land  office  in  the 
Arkansas  territory. 

Artisans  demonstrate 
homestead  skills  and 
crafts,  Sunday  gospel 
concerts,  live  entertain- 
ment (pre- 1940s  musical 
performances),  and  craft 
fairs. 

Courthouse,  built  in  1888 
from  bricks  made  onsite, 
features  delicate  wood- 
work and  a  classic  Victori- 
an cupola;  jail  was  con- 
structed of  limestone.  This 
state  park  features  restored 
courthouse,  jail,  and  a 
museum  on  early 
exploration. 

Civil  War  battlefield  in  the 
Ozarks.  Museum  empha- 
sizes life  of  a  Civil  War 
soldier.  Buildings  re- 
semble 19th  century  hill 
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NA                            Home  of  world's  first 
southern  pine  plywood 
mill,  Georgia-Pacific  Corp. 
First  direct-dial  long 
distance  telephone  call  in 
U.S.  was  made  from  Allied 
Telephone  Company  in 
Fordyce  in  1960.  First 
AME  church  started  in 
Holly  Springs  by  Robert 
Singleton. 
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On  grounds  of  Arkansas 
Territorial  Restoration 
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Working  People;            NA 
Cultural  Diversity 

Cultural  Diversity;         Stuttgart 
Early  Settlement 

Cultural  Diversity;         NA 
Early  Settlement 

Civil  War;  World  War 
II;  Aviation; 
Expressing  Cultural 
Values:  sports 

Civil  War,  Cultural 
Diversity;  Expressing 
Cultural  Values:  music 

Civil  War 
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The  Shape  Note  Festival 
has  been  featured  in  the 
New  York  Times,  and 
shape  note  singers  sang  at 
the  White  House  in  1973. 
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c 
o 

Z 

Coca  Cola  outgrew  build- 
ing (bottling  plant)  long 
ago  but  still  uses  it  as  a 
warehouse.  The  coke  sign 
in  front  stays  lighted  virtu- 
ally all  the  time. 

None 

Centerpiece  of  Paducah's 
downtown  renovation. 

Sign  over  separate  door 
says  "Second  Balcony 
entrance." 

None 

None 

The  oldest  Paducah 
industry  still  in  operation. 

None 

This  building  designed  by 
Durrell  Stone  is  a  near- 
replica  of  the  U.S.  Embas- 
sy in  New  Delhi,  India. 
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Open  to  public          In  Oak  Grove  cemetery  on 

Park  Avenue 
Statue  stands  in         Statue  by  sculptor  Lorado 
median  of  road,  not  Taft  stands  on  Jefferson 
feasible  to  "visit."      Street. 
Open  to  public          Grave  is  in  Mount  Kenton 

Cemetery  on  Lone  Oak  Rd. 
Open  to  public           None 

Still  serving  food      Purported  to  be  the  first 

brothel  in  Paducah,  as  well 
as  the  first  speakeasy. 

Open  to  public          Grave  is  in  Oak  Grove 

Cemetery  on  Park  Avenue. 

No  visitor  services    Building's  auditorium 

potentially  could  be  used 
for  conferences,  etc. 

Open  to  public.         None 

Potential  for  music 

tour  in  Muhlenberg 

County 

Open  for  tours           None 
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Legend  says  that  patrons  of 
the  saloon  were  drugged 
and  killed,  then  slid 
through  a  trap  door  to  the 
doctor  next  door,  who 
performed  experiments  and 
had  the  bodies  buried  on 
Cumberland  Island  by  a 
slave. 

Charles  Dickens,  Clara 
Barton,  John  James  Audu- 
bon, Aaron  Burr,  Henry 
Clay,  and  Lew  Wallace 
visited  here.  Purportedly 
was  the  model  for  the  inn 
in  Great  Expectations. 
Statue  carved  from  "Judge 
Elm,"  tree  where  hangings 
were  carried  out  in  19th 
century.  Carved  by  Ken- 
neth Cruse  of  Mexico,  KY. 

Legend  says  this  house, 
which  contains  a  trap  door 
in  a  closet  leading  to  a 
tunnel,  was  part  of  the 
Underground  Railroad. 

Unknown                  Slaves  were  housed  in  back 
part  of  house.  First  Living- 
ston County  Court  Clerk's 
office  was  here.  During 
Civil  War,  was  known  as 
"Blount  Hodge's  Country 
Club,"  because  of  parties 
held  there. 

Originally  had  balcony  for 
slaves.  Destroyed  by  force 
in  1880s;  rebuilt  using 
former  walls  and  founda- 
tion. Survived  1937  flood, 
which  came  to  building 
roof. 
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Grave  of  U.S.  representa- 
tive from  Kentucky  and 
senator  in  Confederate 
Congress.  East  end 
cemetery. 
None 

None 

Base  housed  largest  POW 
camp  in  U.S.  during  World 
War  II.  This  location  is 
also  where  Jackie  Robin- 
son began  his  baseball 
career  in  1944. 

Rice  wrote  a  number  of 
poems,  including,  "Bridg- 
ing the  Years,"  "The 
Passionate  Follies,"  "Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch." 
None 

Much  folklore  and  legend 
surround  the  history  of  this 
monument,  "the  strange 
procession  that  never 
moves." 
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Collection  began  when 
Herbert  Ford's  sons  found 
a  German  infantry  helmet 
in  town  dump;  Ford  started 
preserving  historically 
significant  items.  Has  30 
plantation  bells,  antique 
firearms,  reconstructed 
village.  Some  exhibits 
cater  to  children. 
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z 

Tours  courtesy  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Also  con- 
tains artifacts  from  local 
salt  mines  and  rock 
quarries. 

Wealthy  sugar  planter 
Charles  Durand  planted  a 
2-mile  alley  of  oak  and 
pine  trees  along  the  drive 
to  his  plantation  house. 
House  burned  during  Civil 
War;  1  mile  of  trees 
remains. 

Road  is  occasionally 
posted  with  "no  trespas- 
sing" signs,  but  drivers 
generally  ignore  them  with 
impunity. 

Mouton's  son,  also  buried 
here,  is  purported  to  have 
been  "Gabriel"  of  Long- 
fellow's poem  "Evange- 
line." 
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Social  worker's  father  was  a 
Jewish  merchant,  Charles 
Moritz. 

None 

Until  1922,  the  store  also 
was  the  town  post  office. 

Anne  Moody,  author  of 
Coming  of  Age  in  Missis- 
sippi attended  Natchez 
college. 

Scott  is  often  listed  as  a  New 
Orleans  jazz  musician,  since 
he  performed  frequently  in 
New  Orleans. 

Gallery  is  operated  by  a  local 
activist  as  a  summer  enrich- 
ment program  for  local 
African-American  youths; 
proceeds  from  store  go  to 
program. 

Wright  lived  here  as  a  pre- 
schooler. 

Descendants  maintain  ar- 
chive of  family  documents. 
Aaron  Jackson  was  a  veteran 
of  the  Union  Army. 
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None 

Diners  enter  through  "mam- 
my's" red  skirt  and  eat  at 
tables  in  the  skirt  area.  Al- 
though many  people  find  the 
image  offensive,  it  depicts  a 
once  common  stereotype  of 
African-American  women. 
During  renovations  the 
skeleton  of  a  woman  with  a 
dagger  in  her  chest  was 
discovered  behind  a  bricked- 
up  wall.  Building,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  known,  dating 
back  to  days  of  Natchez 
Territory. 

Lynch  went  on  to  be  speaker 
of  the  Mississippi  house  of 
representatives,  a  U.S.  Con- 
gressman, and  an  author. 

Complex  includes  an  1894 
convent,  a  1906  school 
auditorium  and  cafeteria,  a 
rectory  (ca.  1985),  and  a 
post-  World  War  II  school 
building. 

Banks  was  licensed  to 
practice  medicine  in  Adams 
County  in  1889,  becoming 
first  African-American 
doctor  in  Natchez.  He  hosted 
Booker  T.  Washington  when 
he  visited  in  1904. 
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Building  also  housed  a 
doctor's  office,  the  Mound 
Bayou  Oil  Mill  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  the 
office  of  Knights  and 
Daughters  of  Tabor. 

Mariah  Green  was  married 
to  Fred  H.  Miller,  who  was 
the  third  president  of  the 
Alpha  fraternity,  a  national 
African-American  college 
fraternity  organized  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 
Mary  Booze  was  the  Na- 
tional Republican  commit- 
teewoman  for  Mississippi 
during  the  1920s-30s. 

None 

Originally  a  multidenomi- 
national  brush  arbor  (estab- 
lished in  1888) 
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Other  "PM"  memorabilia 
and  a  replica  of  his  house- 
boat are  planned  for  display. 
"PM"  moonshine  was  fa- 
mous throughout  the  South 
and  as  far  away  as  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  Kegs  of  PM 
made  for  state  inauguration 
balls  received  highway 
patrol  escorts. 

Noted  for  Civil  War  battle 
where  Grant  tried  to  launch 
Vicksburg  campaign. 

Claiborne  was  a  major  slave- 
holding  community  before 
the  Civil  War. 

Center  often  has  an  artist  in 
residence  and  onsite  quilters. 
An  outside  wall  mural 
depicts  the  area's  racial 
diversity. 

Images  of  cotton-picking, 
mule-drawn  wagons,  small- 
town architecture,  river 
baptisms,  country  fairs. 
Ike  Turner  was  once  a  DJ 
here. 

Walton  often  sings  for 
visitors  (if  not  cutting  hair). 

Tennessee  Williams  and  his 
family  lived  in  this  area. 
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Coahoma  County,  House  where  Izear  Lust 
Clarksdale              Turner,  Jr.  was  born  anc 
where  Turner  family  liv 
until  the  1950s. 

Delta  "juke  joint"  featui 
on  the  cover  of  the  Jelly 
Roll  King's  album. 

Juke  joint  regularly 
featuring  Delta  blues 
musicians 

Lebanese  restaurant  firs 
opened  in  the  1950s  by 
immigrant  couple. 

Bed-and-Breakfast  estai 
lishment  once  called  M 
Lake  Casino 

Coahoma  County, 
Clarksdale 

Coahoma  County, 
Clarksdale. 
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Coahoma  County, 
Dundee  (just 
outside  of 
Clarksdale) 

u    0 

Smitty's  Red  Top 
Lounge 

Red's  South  End 
Disco 

Chamoun's  Rest 
Haven 

Uncle  Henry's 
Bed  and  Breakfast 
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Hotel  has  been  visited  by 
Sonny  Boy  Williamson, 
Peck  Curtis,  Ike  Turner,  and 
other  well-known  musicians. 
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Used  during  Tennessee 
Williams.  Festival  in 
October. 

Author  Beth  Henley  also 
wrote  The  Miss  Firecracker 
Contest,  which  later  became 
the  film  Miss  Firecracker. 
This  was  set  in  Brookhaven 
(Lincoln  County). 
The  end  of  the  tomato 
industry  for  this  area  reveals 
how  the  trucking  industry 
and  a  decline  in  produce 
farming  affected  small 
agricultural  towns  in  the 
South. 

Burt  lived  through  the  War 
of  1812,  the  Mexican  War, 
the  Civil  War,  and  the 
Spanish-American  War.  He 
debated  with  Jefferson 
Davis,  opposing  the  South's 
involvement  in  the  Civil 
War. 
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Part  of  Chautauqua  move- 
ment popular  at  turn  of 
century  (which  began  in 
NY).  Retreat  brought  ten 
trains  a  day  to  Crystal 
Springs.  Lake  Chautauqua 
was  created  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  as  a 
reservoir  for  steam  locomo- 
tives carrying  tomatoes 
Display  cases  and  videotapes 
telling  about  Mississippi 
writers. 

Exhibits  or  demonstrations 
of  Choctaw  basketry,  wood- 
carving,  quilting,  and  weav- 
ing. 

Includes  restored  1920s 
town,  heritage  center,  and 
restored  farmstead;  contains 
cotton  gin,  crop  dusters,  and 
other  farm-related 
machinery. 

Known  for  hamburgers. 

Specializes  in  seafood  and 
Greek  salads.  Restaurant  was 
setting  for  parts  of  film  The 
Chamber,  based  on  book  by 
Mississippi  writer  John 
Grisham. 
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Located  in  Farish  St.  His- 
toric District,  which  was  a 
thriving  African-American 
business  district  in  1920s- 
1930s.  Focus  is  on  journey 
from  Africa,  slavery,  recon- 
struction, and  present-day 
leaders. 

In  1910,  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star  (female  associ- 
ate of  the  Masonic  Lodge) 
was  chartered  here. 

Grave  in  church  yard  is 
difficult  to  find. 

Contains  tools,  family 
photos,  clothing,  furniture, 
and  a  preacher's  traveling 
library. 

Outside  museum  is  a  40- 
foot,  half  ton  steel  and  wire 
mesh  catfish  created  by 
Mississippi  folk  artist 
Wesley  Bobo.  Humphreys 
County  has  more  acreage 
under  water  than  any  other 
U.S.  County  (water  for  fish). 

The  late  artist  learned  her 
craft  from  her  mother.  Her 
works  depict  family  life  and 
life  in  the  Delta.  She  married 
a  Lebanese  immigrant  in 
1 924,  and  some  of  her  works 
depict  her  trip  to  Lebanon  to 
meet  his  family. 
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House  was  built  by  Jacob 
Thompson,  one  of  Oxford's 
most  influential  and  best- 
known  citizens. 

Small  exhibits;  store  selling 
Faulkner  paraphernalia. 

None 

Many  of  Oxford's  most 
prominent  citizens  are  buried 
here. 

Dummy  Line  Road  was  once 
the  Batesville  Southwestern 
Railroad,  which  Faulkner 
and  friends  would  take  to  get 
to  the  lodge. 

Marker  reads  "Killed  at 
Ripley,  Mississippi,  by  Wm. 
C.  Faulkner."  Legends 
surrounding  the  event  are 
still  told  in  town. 
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First  to  sign  walls  in  1978 
were  Mississippi  Sen.  Thad 
Cochran  and  local  writer/ 
celebrity  Willie  Morris. 
Since  then  everyone  from 
Jimmy  Buffet  to  Ole  Miss 
sorority  and  fraternity 
members  have  signed  the 
walls. 

Opened  in  1975.  Behind  the 
museum  is  a  trail  leading 
through  Bailey's  Woods  to 
Rowan  Oak. 

Leflore  is  considered  to  have 
been  the  greatest  Choctaw 
chief.  When  tribe  was  forced 
to  go  to  Oklahoma,  he  stayed 
at  Malmaison. 

Includes  wall  panels,  cases 

There  is  controversy  sur- 
rounding Johnson's  "real" 
burial  site;  some  argue  that 
he  is  buried  at  Payne  M.B. 
Chapel  in  Quito,  Missis- 
sippi. 

There  is  controversy 
surrounding  Johnson's 
"real"  burial  site;  some  argue 
that  he  is  buried  at  the 
Mount  Zion  Church. 
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Privately  partitioned  booths 
were  constructed  in  1933  by 
owner  so  local  gentry  could 
drink  his  then  illegal  home 
brew.  Diners  sit  behind 
drawn  curtains  and  "buzz" 
their  waiters  for  service. 
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Best  time  to  come  is  during 
"cooking  time"  (late  August- 
late  October  or  early 
November)  to  see  actual 
processing.  Syrup  makers 
are  on  hand  to  explain, 
recipe  brochures  available, 
Mississippi  cane  syrup  for 
sale. 

Patrons  can  cook  their  own 
steaks. 

The  site  of  present  Batesville 
was  inhabited  by  the 
Chickasaws  before  1932. 

Towns  name  comes  from 
"Ptoco,"  a  Chickasaw  word 
meaning  healing,  and 
"wawa,"  a  Choctaw  word  for 
water.  Indians  claimed  the 
water  could  heal  braves 
wounded  in  battle. 
This  mural,  the  only  WPA 
mural  in  Panola  and  one  of  a 
few  in  the  state,  depicts  a 
cotton  field  scene:  a  river,  a 
gin,  and  a  steamboat  on  the 
river. 
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Howlin'  Wolf  (whose  aunt 
lived  at  Dockery)  learned  to 
play  from  other  bluesmen  at 
Dockery;  "Pops"  Staples 
grew  up  near  the  plantation 
in  Upper  Dockery. 

B.  B.  King's  handprints, 
footprints,  and  autograph  are 
in  town's  sidewalk  at  corner 
of  2nd  and  Church  Streets. 
Church  deacons  used  to  hire 
Patton  to  perform  religious 
songs  in  the  30s.  Gravesite  is 
beside  the  Holly  Ridge  Gin. 

Faulkner  described  system  as 
"destination  doom;"  current 
scholars  say  it  was  "worse 
than  slavery."  Prison  held 
numerous  now-famous  blues 
musicians:  Eddie  "Son" 
House,  Bukka  White  (who 
recorded  "Parchman  Farm 
Blues"  after  his  release). 
Mound  gained  national 
attention  from  a  speech 
made  at  by  Seargent  Smith 
Prentiss  (Whig  lawyer  from 
Vicksburg)  on  a  1841  bear 
hunt. 

Grave  is  hard  to  find.  Fans 
often  leave  harmonicas, 
spare  change,  etc.  on  grave. 

More  than  50  acres  of 
vending  stalls.  Some  items 
sold  are  rare  birds,  hunting 
dogs,  southern  foods,  and 
antiques.  Totals  10,000- 
40,000  visitors  per  month. 
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By  signing  the  Treaty  of 
Pontotoc  in  1832,  the  leader 
ceded  the  tribe's  lands  to  the 
U.S.  and  led  the  Chickasaws 
to  southern  Oklahoma, 
where  they  live  today. 

Local  legend  says  the  man     ! 
got  word  of  his  wife's  grave 
illness  and  so  tried  to  escape, 
but  he  was  shot. 

Building  was  constructed  in 
1890.  Coke  was  invented  in 
Atlanta  in  1886  but  sold 
only  as  a  fountain  drink.  It 
was  first  bottled  in  Vicks- 
burgin  1894. 

Automated  models,  tape 
recordings,  videos  explain 
modern  feats  of  engineering. 
Visitors  can  see  how  COE 
"tamed"  Delta  region's 
environment. 
The  Rev.  Dennis  will  give 
sermon  to  visitors  during 
visits.  Good  examples  of 
southern  folk  art. 
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Family  photos,  old 
newspaper  clippings,  and  old 
juke  box. 

Bank,  operated  by  whites  for 
the  benefit  of  African- 
Americans,  was  one  of  three 
operating  in  Mississippi. 

Bank  started  in  1903. 

Bank  was  founded  and 
organized  by  African- 
Americans.  Also  in  the 
building  were  offices  of 
prominent  African- 
Americans  and  their 
organizations. 
Difficult  to  find. 

Visitors  cannot  enter  the 
town  because  of  fire  hazards. 

Greenville  has  a  relatively 
strong  Chinese  community. 
First  immigrants  came  as 
indentured  servants  to  work 
on  railroads  after  Civil  War. 
Church  is  replica  of  cath- 
edral in  Harlan,  Holland. 
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Establishment  still  resembles 
a  "mom  and  pop"  grocery.  In 
the  1930  it  was  speakeasy. 

Serves  short  orders  for  farm 
lunches.  Displays  Civil  War 
saddles,  old  coffee  grinders, 
and  antiques  in  store. 

Father  of  "Muppets"  creator 
Jim  Henson  was  employed 
by  USDA  in  Stoneville, 
where  family  lived  on  the 
grounds.  Stoneville  is  also 
birthplace  of  mechanical 
cotton  picker  and  pond- 
raised  catfish. 

Henson  played  along  the 
banks  of  Deer  Creek  near 
Stoneville.  This  inspired 
Kermit,  which  he  first 
created  as  a  7th  grader  and 
later  named  after  a  child- 
hood friend. 

Owned  by  same  family  since 
the  1920s,  once  used  as  their 
house.  Present  owner  lived 
there  as  a  child.  Old  photos 
and  original  deeds  hang  on 
wall. 

Post  office  is  also  housed  in 
store;  owner  hand-delivers 
mail. 
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Visitors  can  walk  along  the 
levee  at  the  downtown 
waterfront  between  Main 
and  Central. 

Holt  Collier  led  the  hunting 
expedition  in  which  Teddy 
Roosevelt  refused  to  shoot 
the  bear,  thus  launching  the 
creation  of  the  teddy  bear. 
Collier  had  trapped  the  bear 
for  Roosevelt  to  shoot. 
Across  street  from  church  is 
Holt  Collier  Street,  named 
for  former  slave  who  guided 
1907  Teddy  Roosevelt  bear 
hunt. 
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First  AME  church  estab- 
lished in  the  Delta  and 
fourth  in  state.  Since  being 
moved  to  its  present  site  in 
1890,  it  has  been  visited  by 
President  Herbert  Hoover 
(1927),  Langston  Hughes 
(1931),  and  opera  singer 
Leontyne  Price  (1949). 
Greenville  claims  more 
published  writers  per  capita 
than  any  other  U.S.  town, 
among  them  Hodding  Carter 
II,  Hodding  Carter  III, 
Walker  Percy,  Clifton  L. 
Taubert,  Beverly  Lowry, 
Bern  and  Franke  Keating, 
David  L.  Cohn,  Robert  Hill 
Neill. 
None 

None 

Many  tombstone  inscriptions 
are  in  Hebrew.  Today  there 
are  no  Jewish  residents;  most 
were  farmers  who  were 
ruined  with  the  arrival  of  the 
boll  weevil. 
None 
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Museum  tells  story  of 
Casey's  Train,  "the  Cannon- 
ball."  An  authentic  steam 
engine,  No.  841,  is  displayed 
next  to  the  museum. 

None 

Duke  Carter's  hobby  was 
tool  collecting.  Includes 
wood  planes,  blacksmith 
tools,  railroad  equipment, 
and  other  early  20th  century 
inventions. 

Visitors  can  learn  about 
traditional  chair-making 
techniques.  Harkins,  a 
descendant  of  Irish  immi- 
rants,  learned  craft  from  a 
lifetime  maker  of  chairs  and 
has  received  an  award  from 
the  Mississippi  Arts  Com- 
ission. 

Morris,  who  now  lives  in 
Oxford,  wrote  about  his  days 
in  Yazoo  in  Good  Old  Boy, 
published  in  1971. 
The  1904  fire  destroyed  over 
200  homes  and  most 
businesses.  Story  of  the 
witch  is  told  in  Willie 
Morris's  book  Good  Old 
Boy. 

One  log  cabin  that  has  been 
reassembled  was  a  hospital 
in  Civil  War.  Museums 
include  a  1700  smokehouse, 
a  country  store,  antique 
washing  machines  and 
washboards,  a  toolhouse, 
schoolhouse,  chapel,  etc. 
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Contains  cacti,  succulents, 
bromeliads,  etc.  The  Battle 
of  Champion  Hill  was  fought 
on  this  site. 

Parking  is  expensive;  shuttle 
buses  available.  Showcases 
much  of  historic  Canton; 
thousands  of  visitors  come. 
In  between  shopping,  local 
people  will  relate  stories 
about  John  Grisham  filming 
A  Time  To  Kill  exclusively 
in  Canton. 

Colorful  yard  contains 
hobbyhorses,  clocks,  old  TV 
sets,  etc.,  that  some  see  as 
folk  art.  Shoe  tree  is  of 
particular  interest. 

Farm  has  a  restored  log 
cabin  with  an  outhouse.  In 
addition,  Nelda  Mitchell  is  a 
folk  artist  who  creates  beau- 
tiful wood  sculpture  and 
other  art  works. 

This  activity  of  the  Tutwiler 
Community  Education  Cen- 
er  began  in  1988.  Area  wom- 
en use  proceeds  from  sales 
to  support  themselves  and 
their  families. 
Said  to  be  more  personal 
than  zoos. 

Owner  Sue  McCall  sells  the 
ceramic  pieces  herself. 

None 
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Baskets,  made  by  using  only 
a  pocket  knife,  scissors,  and 
a  tape  measure,  are  made  of 
split  rattan  either  left  in 
natural  color  or  dyed  with 
the  use  of  pecan  shells.  They 
come  in  a  variety  of  styles 
and  are  very  popular. 

This  historic  town  has  a 
number  of  grand  homes; 
museum  exhibits  show  this. 

Mark  Twain  referred  to  the 
cobalt  windows  of  the 
structure  (  still  untouched)  in 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

Inside  of  house  has  been 
renovated,  but  outside 
structure  is  intact  with  porch 
and  screen. 

The  original  staircase  and 
door  frame  separating  lobby 
from  the  cafe  are  preserved; 
original  exposed  brick  wall 
is  in  every  room. 

None 
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Building  was  a  boarding- 
house  in  the  1940s.  After  it 
was  moved  in  1961 ,  the 
round  tables  were  adopted  to 
make  eating  easier. 

Building  was  constructed  as 
part  of  Mississippi  Synodical 
College,  previously  the 
Maury  Institute  (a  women's 
college  founded  in  1883) 
and  the  North  Mississippi 
Presbyterian  College 
(founded  in  1890,  merged 
with  Belhaven  in  1939). 

One  of  two  in  the  area;  the 
other  was  built  by  White  for 
a  member  of  his  government. 
Inside  are  also  floor-to- 
ceiling  murals  done  by  an 
artist  from  Malta. 

Quail  hunting  is  not  a 
common  pastime  in  this 
area.  Quails  are  not 
indigenous  to  state,  so  birds 
are  released. 
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Before  the  Civil  War  and  the 
signing  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  African- 
American  members  worship- 
ped with  white  Baptist 
Church  members. 

Restaurant  began  in  1924  at 
Old  Hwy  61.  First  of  the 
Blue  &  White  chain  and 
only  one  of  its  kind  left.  Mr. 
Wiley  first  bought  the  Blue 
&  White  in  1969,  sold  it  and 
bought  it  again.  There  is  a 
1937  framed  newsclipping 
of  the  opening. 

Not  much  known  about  the 
nature  of  the  stature.  Harley 
Howcott,  Sr.  (relation  to 
either  unknown)  of  New 
Orleans  says  "slaves  often 
accompanied  their  owners 
into  battle  .  .  ." 
Clark  was  a  versatile  artist, 
using  everything  from  char- 
coal to  watercolor.  Her  art  is 
exhibited  under  the  name 
Freeman  Clark.  The  house 
Clark  lived  in  is  next  door;  it 
is  rented  out. 

Rev.  Harvell  believed  that  to 
understand  the  Bible,  people 
should  be  familiar  with 
places  central  to  scripture.  It 
is  now  run  by  Cindy  and 
Don  Bradley,  friends  of  the 
Jackson  children;  they  plan 
to  install  life-size  crosses 
and  to  depict  Paul's  Journey. 
None 
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Contains  original  recordings, 
ticket  stubs  from  last 
concert,  large  newspaper/ 
video  archive. 
Clower  grew  up  in  Amite 
County;  played  football  for 
Mississippi  State.  Comedian 
has  decades  of  laughs  to  fall 
back  on. 

Cemetery  on  site;  soldiers 
from  both  sides  are  buried 
there.  One  soldier  was 
buried  standing  up;  tomb- 
stone resembles  a  chimney. 
Earl  Ward  approached  Har- 
rison Case  about  converting 
barn  to  a  club  so  daughter, 
Lisa  Ward,  and  group  Hy- 
lites  could  perform.  Other 
groups:  McCall  Creek 
Bluegrass,  Cash  McCool 
[New  Orleans],  Gospel 
artists  Aaron  Gillis  and  Ken 
Stevens. 

Has  participated  in  several 
area  events. 

The  location  of  the  buildings 
on  the  hilltop  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  being  in  a 
separate  world. 
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Also  an  observation  deck 
overlooking  the 
Mississippi  River 

Of  seven  closely  grouped 
Saxon  Lutheran  settle- 
ments, only  Altenburg, 
Frohna,  and  Uniontown 
remain;  Dresden,  Seelitz, 
Johannisberg,  and  Witten- 
berg declined. 
In  1840,  house  accom- 
modated Johann  Darn- 
staedt,  wife,  and  four 
children. 
None 
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No  comment 

Also  on  grounds,  an  1898 
gazebo 

Town  named  for  the 
Roman  town  buried  by 
Mount  Vesuvius.  Town 
founder  Moses  Austin 
likened  the  smoke  from  the 
lead  mines  to  that  of 
Vesuvius.  Town  is 
evidence  of  Missouri's 
mining  heritage.  Towers 
built  c.1819. 

Bridge  was  one  of  six 
covered  bridges  along  the 
-HIlsboro-Lemay  Ferry  Rd 
through  the  mining  areas  to 
St.  Louis.  Testament  to  the 
mportance  of  mining  in 
he  area. 
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Uniontown  is  one  of  seven 
closely  grouped  Lutheran 
communities.  Townsite 
settled  1839  by  15  charter 
members  and  called  the 
Paitzdorf  Settlement. 
Church's  present  name 
adopted  1929  (was  Old 
Lutheran  Church  of 
Paitzdorf  for  90  years). 
An  interpretive  sign  or 
brochure  would  help  to 
explain  this  story,  which  is 
indicative  of  the  fears  and 
beliefs  of  early  settlers. 

None 

Buried  here:  Alexander 
Buckner  (1785-1833), 
Missouri  state  senator, 
member  of  Missouri  State 
Legislature. 

Davis  House:  Folk  Vic- 
torian, c.  1889,  19th 
century  furnishings,  522 
Cherry  Street.  Spurlock 
Cabin,  c.  1900,  turn  of 
century  furnishings,  W. 
Davis  at  13th  Street.  Frisco 
Depot,  1927,  No  longer  in 
use;  caboose  and  baggage 
car  display,  railroad 
memorabilia. 
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None 

The  Shamrock  is  important 
as  a  cultural  site  along  this 
historic  road. 

Statue  was  erected  by 
veterans  of  the  21st  Illinois 
to  commemorate  the  spot 
where  Grant  received  his 
commission  as  general. 
After  his  promotion,  Grant 
was  put  in  charge  of  the 
District  of  Southeast 
Missouri  (which  included 
Southern  Illinois). 
During  Civil  War,  Green- 
ville was  fought  over  and 
almost  half  of  the  town 
structures  were  destroyed. 
In  1938  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers 
relocated  the  town  while 
building  dam  to  form 
Wappapello  Lake. 
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During  the  1930s  the 
Alhambra  Grotto  of  St. 
Louis,  a  degree  of  the 
Masonic  Lodge,  remodeled 
the  administration  building 
as  resort  for  its  members. 
Burned  in  1970. 

Town  square  dedicated  in 
1915  by  Vice  President  T. 
R.  Marshall,  rededicated 
1987  by  V.P.George  Bush. 
Town's  demise  is  evidence 
of  fierce  competition  in 
area  near  to  railroad. 
Towns  of  Mountain  Grove 
and  Eyan  were  established 
on  neutral  ground. 
Elvis  merchandise  sold. 

Vera  Cruz  was  the  county 
seat  1857-1869.  Boundary 
changes  of  Douglas  County 
led  to  bitter  rivalries  for 
county  seat  that  continued 
into  20th  century.  Many 
courthouses  were  burned 
and  court  records  stolen. 
House  is  indicative  of 
sharecropping  system  and 
the  living  conditions 
fostered  by  such  a  system. 
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Little  River  Drainage  Dis- 
trict, created  in  1905,  is  the 
largest  privately  funded 
drainage  system  in  the 
world.  Its  creation  con- 
verted the  boothill  from 
swamp  to  farmland. 
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Signs  for  a  section  of  the 
Trail  of  Tears,  which 
passed  through  the  present 
park. 

Contains  artifacts  and 
memorabilia  of  former 
residents,  such  as  baseball 
players  Preacher  Roe  and 
Bill  Virdon,  and  entertain- 
ers Porter  Waggoner  and 
Jan  Howard. 
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Bonne  Terre  was  once  a 
successful  lead-mining 
town.  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co. 
became  the  largest  mining 
company  in  southeast 
Missouri  by  1900. 
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A  building  is  being 
refurbished  to  display  an 
exhibit  on  Tina  Turner. 
Although  house  is  no 
longer  standing,  one  may 
gain  a  sense  of  Tina 
Turner's  childhood 
experiences  and  influences. 
Collection  contains  photos 
of  community,  war 
memorabilia,  agricultural 
tools,  etc. 

None 

In  last  week  of  April,  town 
hosts  event  including 
parade,  catfish  races, 
rodeo,  etc. 
None 
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z 

Interpretive  focus  is  on 
natural  and  cultural 
changes  of  lake  and  people. 
Natural  focus:-181 1-12 
new  Madrid  earthquake, 
siltation  problems.  Cultural 
focus:  commercialization 
of  hunting  and  fishing 

Visitor  center  at         Reelfoot  lake  is  the  winter 
museum                     home  for  ducks  and  geese. 
Park  also  boasts  an  Ameri- 
can eagle  population. 
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House,  its  inhabitant 
surroundings  inspiret 
American  writer  Ale; 
Haley. 

City  hosts  large  tourr 
ment,  catfish  &  hush 
cookoff,  Miss  Catfis 
pageant,  and  gospel 

City  Cemetery  is  bur 
of  Hank  Deberry,  Br 
Dodgers  catcher,  anc 
Elizabeth  Patterson, 
sitter  on  the  "I  Love 
show.  These  people 
up  in  Hardin  County 
fortunately,  their  chi 
houses  are  not  standi 

Grounds  are  open 
to  public;  building 
is  not  open  for 
tours. 

city  visitors  center 

City  Visitor  Center 

City  Cemetery;  Alex 
Haley  house  in  Henning, 
TN 

Tennessee  River  Museum 

Cherry  Mansion,  Alex 
Haley  House 
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Served  as  an  early  health 
spa  because  of  the  abun- 
dance of  sulphur  springs. 
Hideout  spot  for  Frank  & 
Jesse  James  in  1870s.  Was 
used  as  a  hospital  in  the 
Civil  War  and  as  lodging 
facilities  during  the  Battle 
ofShiloh. 

Owners  host  storytelling 
nights.  Can  call  to  inquire 
if  any  events  are  scheduled. 

Can  see  town  in  which 
Hickman  grew  up,  sites 
associated  with  his  child- 
hood. 
None 

Festival  highlights  Ripley's 
agricultural  community. 
Tomatoes,  one  of  the  area's 
more  important  crops,  are 
known  for  their  quality. 
Lauderdale  Cellars  pro- 
duces a  unique  product  in 
its  tomato  wine.  It  also 
offers  wines  made  from 
watermelon,  pear,  apple 
and  blueberry. 
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Gift  shop                   Interprets  various  aspects 
and  people  of  the  Delta  and 
Memphis  areas;  conducts 
tours  of  Beale  Street. 

Restaurant  is  well  known 
in  and  out  of  Memphis 
area. 

None 

Cotton  Row  has  been  the 
cotton  commercial  trade 
center  for  the  central 
Mississippi  Valley.  Most 
buildings  date  to  the  late 
19th  or  early  20th  cen- 
uries. 

Located  in  a  lonely  spot 
from  Millington.  Night 
visitors  have  claimed  to 
have  seen  the  angel's 
wings  move  in  the  breeze 
and  tears  roll  down  its 
cheeks. 

c 
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Z 

None 

Cemetery  has  examples  of 
Victorian  period  statuary 
and  some  ironwork.  Future 
plans  are  to  turn  current 
office  building  into  a 
genealogical  research 
facility 
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Tour  consists  of  noted 
Memphis  architectural  sites 
and  restaurants. 

C 

o 
Z 

OJ 

c 
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Bridge  is  considered  to  be 
a  landmark  of  American 
engineering;  exhibits 
America's  "taming"  of  the 
river  and  working  to 
expand  the  economy. 
None 

Restaurant  makes  its  own 
breads  and  desserts;  rivals 
Rendezvous  to  be  the  best 
in  Memphis. 
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Site  is  well-known  in  area 
and  is  reputed  to  be  quite 
good. 
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Barbecue  restauran 
operation  since  19^ 
serves  chopped  or 
ded  style  pork  with 
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Small  fee  is  charged. 
Carriage  rides  are  offered. 

Need  to  call  for  guided 
tours. 

c 
o 
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None 

Area  was  dynamited  for 
crews  to  gain  entry.  Human 
traffic  negatively  affected 
the  wildlife  population. 

Lake  located  in  Paris 
(Henry  Co.),  Tennessee, 
the  oldest  incorporated 
town  in  west  Tennessee. 
Fishing  is  a  major  recrea- 
tional sport  in  the  area. 

Site  is  out  of  the  study  area 
but  is  a  wonderful  resource 
for  researching  and  under- 
standing the  music  of  the 
Delta  and  America. 
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As  the  nation's  principal  conservation  agency,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  responsibility,  for  most  of  our 
nationally  owned  public  lands  and  natural  resources.  This  includes  fostering  sound  use  of  our  land  and  water 
resources;  protecting  our  fish,  wildlife,  and  biological  diversity;  preserving  the  environmental  and  cultural  values  of 
our  national  parks  and  historical  places;  and  providing  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  through  outdoor  recreation.  The 
department  assesses  our  energy  and  mineral  resources  and  works  to  ensure  that  their  development  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  our  people  by  encouraging  stewardship  and  citizen  participation  in  their  care.  The  department  also 
has  a  major  responsibility  for  American  Indian  reservation  communities  and  for  people  who  live  in  island  territories 
under  U.S.  administration. 
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